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CHAPTER XXI. 

History of Athens, from the Conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian War and the Establishment 
of the Supreme Council of Thirty, com¬ 
monly called The Thiuty Tyrants, to the 
Restoration of the Democracy by Thra- 

SY BULUS. 


SECTION I. 

Rtrapitulatory Synopsis of the Peloponnesian War. Drjkitney 
of the Greeks in Political Science. Condition of Slarts 
Meliorated by the Peloponnesian War. Charaeter <f the 
/Hheniun Democracy: Jadicature-, Revenue-, Sycophancy; 

Theatrical Satire; Law of Treason. 

I N the long and complicated war which it has sect. 

been the business of the preceding chapters _J:._ 

to relate, the reader would in vain look lor cam- 
• pains upon the extensive scale of Hannibal’s in 
Italy, Caesar’s in various parts of the antient 
world, or many in modern Europe. It was not 
a war between two great states, but between two 
confederacies of small states, with intermingled 
VOL. V. B territories. 
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CHAP, territories. The objects of attack and defence were 
. thus numerous and scattered. The Lacasdemonian 
confederacy, strong in disciplined numbers, was 
deficient in pecuniary resources^ while the very 
purpose of Athens, defensive war, restrained her 
operations to a correspondency with those of her 
enemies. Hence, in the account of Thucydides, 
digested scrupulously according to the order of 
events, the Peloponnesian war may appear, to 
superficial observation, an unconnected series of 
action, in which the enterprizes had often no very 
near relation to each other, or to. the first and 
great object of the contending parties. In the 
foregoing narrative, it has always been in view 
to guard the reader against a mistake, into which 
some writers on the subject have fallen; yet, to 
inable him to follow, with greater facility, the clue 
of Cirecian politics, through succeeding times, it 
may be advantageous here briefly to retrace the 
principal features of that multifarious series of 
events *. 

The Peloponnesian war was truly a civil war: 
it was less a contest between tacedaemon and 

Athens, 

* Barthcleini, in tlie Grecian history which he has inter¬ 
woven in his Vovape (In jeune Anacharsis, after a concise ac¬ 
count of the first ciiinpain of tlie Peloponnesian war, proceeds 
thus: l.(.s campagnes cpii hi suivirent n'oHrent de m6me 

quuiie continuue dactioiis jiarttculieres, de courses ra- 
‘ pules, d’entreprisos qui seuihlent otrangfres a I’objet qu’on se 
^ propo.soit do part & d autre. Comment de peoples si guer- 
nere & si voisins, aninics par une ancienne jalousie, & des 
^ hainea recentes, ne songeoint ils qu’k se surprendre A 
^ se Viter, partager lours forces, par une foule de diver- 
sions, sans eclat ou sans danger, a multipner & proloneer 
^ les niallieurs de la guerre ? C’est pareeque cette guerre ne 
devoit pas se conduire sur le mC-me plan que les autres.' 

' This 
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Athens, than between the-oligarchal and demo- 
cratical interests, throughout the Grecian com¬ 
monwealths ; in every one of which was a party 
friendly to the public enemy; n ith whom it had 
a community of interest, not, as may happen in 
modem Europe, accidental, unprincij)Icd, and 
passing, but fundamental and permanent; so 
that, with the success of that public enemy, not 
only the political welfare of the party, but the 
private welfare of its members, uas intimately, 
and, for the most part, inseparably iinj)licated. 
The apprehension excited, among the oligarchal 
states, by the growing preponderance of the 
Athenian democracy, rendered terrible by its spirit 

of 


SECT. 

I. 



Tliis solution of the difficulty can scarcely but i-xcitc a smile-, 
aiul the more detaile<l explanation which the leariied author 
proceeds to attempt, will not he found very satisfactory, but 
the cotcniporary historian would have lurnished him with 
a sober and very sufficient answer to his petulant question. 
It occurs in a speech of Pericles, reporter! by 'I'hucydides, in 
Ills first book ; and the part most pointedly to the purpose 
is ill the 141st chapter, barthelemi’s work is a rich mine 
<if information concerning the interesting people he describe.s; 
but for its very merit it is important that its deficiencies and 
errors should lie exposed. Barthelenii had iiiibilied the po¬ 
litical principles of the French philosophy, and was warm in 
the cause of ideiil liberty: but, tbo lie passed much of his 
time in Uie house of a minister, the Du|ke of (Ihoiseuil, he 
sei-ms to have licen no [Militician; he certainly had no clear 
insight into the complicated jiolitics of Greec*-. His fellow- 
countryman llollin, tho an academician, shows justcr views 
of Cirecian history. Had he avoiderl to inierrujit and jier- 
plex his narrative with anecdotes, biography, and iireachiiur, 
which might have been better thrown into an appendix, Ins 
hook, instead of tieiug esteemed lit only for lioys, might have 
maintained its reputation as the best epitome of (jn-riaii 
history, for fhe earlier-part, that has yet appeared. Alter 
losing the giiidanee of the colempora y hisloriaiis, indeed, lie 
has been bewildered. 
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CHAP, of conquest, its spirit of tyranny, and its particular 
i disposition to overthrow and oppress the oligarchal 
CI1.13.S.5. interest, was the real source of the war*. The 
pm.pQgg Jjp Peloponnesians therefore, tho in 
offensive measures, was, not to conquer Athens, 
but only to reduce her to a state of inability to 
conquer them. For this end it was held sufficient, 
and it w'as deemed also indispensably necessary, 
to deprive her of that dominion over other Grecian 
states, which, by affording a superior revenue, 
inabled her to maintain the most formidable navy 
to that time known in the world, and to carry 
hostilities to distant countries, by land as well as 
by sea. The invasion of Attica, for two successive 
years, had this for its principal object; the siege 
of Plataea, and the unavailing attempt at naval 
exertion, equally followed with the same view. 
Meanwhile it was tlie purpose of Pericles to 
strengthen Athens, if possible, by edliance, but 
not by conquest. It sufficed to let her enemies 
weary and impoverish themselves with fruitless 
attack, and the consequences would be equal to 
victory: her power would be at least confirmed, 
and probably extended. And in these views he 
was favored by the circumstances of the Athenian 
dominion, and by the warfare of the age. For 
the Athenian dominion consisted mostly of Hands 

and 

’ The iilarm epred over Europe by a similar spirit, car- 
riwl indeed to a greater extravagance, in tlje French demo¬ 
cracy, may possibly be supposed to have furnished this idea ; 
but it was derived purely from the Grecian^cotemporary 
historians; and indeed the passage was written before tlie 
spirit of coiKiuest mid tyranny among the French had given 
the lie dirt>ct to their pretension of peaceful and equitable 
principles. 
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and transmarine territories, secure through the sect. 
superiority of the Athenian fleet; and tho a . 
country could less easily be defended, against 
a superior invading force, with antient than n-ith 
modern weapons, yet towns derived a security 
from fortifications, which, against the modern art 
of attack, no art of defence can give. 

But what the Peloponnesian arms alone could 
not accomplish, the pestilence, cooperating with 
them, in some degree effected. Tlie severity of 
the pressure upon Athens at home, incouiaged 
the oligarchal, and checked the democratical in¬ 
terest in her forein dependencies. In some of 
them insued what, in modern phrase, we should 
call a change of administration ; and instantly as 
the oligarchal became the prevailing party, revolt 
was ripe: w'ith the first favoring opportunity 
the Athenian connection w'as renounced, and the 
Lacsedemonian adopted. Thus the oj)erations 
of the war became distracted and comj>lex, while 
the principal object remained simple and the 
same. The command of the sea nevertheless 
inabled the Athenians to vindicate their trans¬ 
marine dominion; the extraordinary aflair of 
Pylus put pledges into their hands which insured 
Attica against farther invasion; and thus, nearly 
five years after the death of Pericles, the purpose 
of that great statesman was accomplished, in the 
acquisition of means for making an honorable 
and advantageous peace. But unfortunately, in 
the want of his superintending wisdom, the 
popular will, bandied from orator to orator, and 
often subjected to the unworthiest, owned no 
B 3 principle 
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CHAP, principle but of ambition and avarice^ inflamed 
. . by success; till, Brasidas obtaining the direction 

of the enemy’s arms, and Cleon of their own, 
defeat restored among the Athenians the mode¬ 
ration which success had banished, and peace 
was made. 

Such was the first series of action of the 
Peloponnesian war. The antient enmity of * 
Lacedaemon and Argos, in concurrence with the 
rising ambition of Alcibiades, produced a second i 
abundantly complicated, tho within a narrow field. 
But still, reduced to its elements, it was a contest 
between oligarchy and democracy. 

The circumstances of Sicily led to a third series. 
Here, a new principle was the spring; and, here 
first, conquest upon a great scale came into view. 
Democracy here was opposed to democracy. But 
unlike those little democratical states, which could 
only support themselves under the protecting 
power of Athens, Syracuse w'as so powerful as 
to assert its own dominion over almost all the 
other Grecian cities of Sicily. Such a democracy 
was perhaps even more obnoxious to the domi¬ 
neering temper of the Athenian people, than the 
most absolute oligarchy or monarchy. Thus the 
jealousy and the ambition of the Athenian people 
were led readily to second the ambition of 
Alcibiades. But on the removal of the able 
projector, the magnificence of the project shrunk ; 
and \vith the overthrow of the’Athenian forces 
in Sicily, the principle upon which the Sicilian 
war was begun, totally lost its energy. 

From the Sicilian war then resulted a fourth 

and 
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and concluding series of action; complicated in sect. 

its circumstances, but in principle brought back ,_ 

to the original spring, the opposition of interest 
of the democratical and oligarchal parties through¬ 
out Greece. The prominent points of that scries 
were, the revolt of the Athenian dependencies; 
war transferred to the Asiatic coast; the con¬ 
nection of Lacedaemon with Persia; sedition in 
Athens itself, with the short triumph of the 
oligarchal party there, more hostile to their fel- 
lowcountrymen" of the opposite interest than to 
the common enemy; and thence that weakness 
and instability in all the pov\crs of government, 
which superinduced the defeat of Aigospotumi, 
and the capture of the city. 

Able in war, skilful, perhaps to die utmost 
extent of human ability, in political intrigue and 
political negotiation, in leading fellowcilizcns, in 
bargaining with strangers, the Greeks were un¬ 
fortunately delicient in the more important 
science of framing that great machine which we 
call a. Government; harmonizing the various 
ranks of men of which a nation must consist; 
providing, at the same time, security for property, 
and equal justice for those who have no pro¬ 
perty ; establishing, for the well-disposed of every 
rank, an interest in the preservation of the con¬ 
stitution, and, for the unprincipled and turbulent, 
strong coereion to secure it against disturbance; 
reconciling the* protection of private rights with 
the maintenance of public force, and making a 
general private interest in the support of the 
existing order of things the basis of patriotism. 
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CHAP, and die source of general concord and public 
spirit. In the preceding chapters we have traced 
the rise and downfal of the most celebrated de¬ 
mocracy that has appeared in the world: we 
have seen the wonderful force of that form of 
government as a spring, which inabled so small a 
community to become such a formidable power, 
to acquire such extensive dominion, and to exhi¬ 
bit, within so short a period, so many exalted 
characters. But we have seen too its utter un¬ 
fitness both to give s«;urity under equal law to its 
own people, and to rest in peace among neigh¬ 
boring states; its disposition to exercise the most 
oppressive tyranny against the most illustrious of 
its own citizens, and the most imperious and 
cruel despotism over those who were so unfortu¬ 
nate os to fall under its sovereinty in the condi¬ 
tion of subjects; and we have seen that, tho it 
might have resisted the combination, which its 
injurious and alarming conduct excited, of the 
most powerful military confederacy with the 
wealthiest empire to that time known, yet the 
highest spirit in the people, with very undbmmon 
abilities in the leaders, was unable to avert the 
ruin which such a government hath an eternal 
tendency to bring upon itself. 

The benefit of instruction, and the amusement 
of interesting investigation, should reward th% 
painful contemplation of the crimes, follies, and 
miseries of mankind, which it is fhe office of his¬ 
tory to relate: any gratification arising from 
matter pleasing in itself, must be placed to the 
account of incidental gain. But, when occa- 
6 sionally 
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sionally we find, in the course of events, good sect. 
beaming upon men, or enl alleviated, the satis- . 
faction will be greater in proportion as the sur¬ 
rounding scene is dark, and the relief unexpected. 

We have had occasion to observe, that misfor¬ 
tune could scarcely befall a Grecian stale, so 
imperfectly were the Grecian governments har¬ 
monized, but benefit, or at least the prospect of 
benefit, would result to some considerable portion 
of its members. We shall be more gratified to 
find that, with the various miseries which a war 
of twenty-seven years diffused among those called 
citizens of the Greek nation, it brought a very 
general alleviation of evil to, that more numerous 
portion of mankind, the Grecian slaves. When 
all neighboring republics were friendly, the slave 
looked around in vain for refuge from the cruelty 
of an inhuman master; but if they were hostile, 
it behoved equally the wealthy despot of maqy 
slaves, and the poor tyrant of one, to beware 
how he set the wretch upon comparing the risk 
of desertion with the hope of a better service. 

The Grecian republics indeed were not all*in- 
tirely without laws for the protection of that 
unfortunate portion of the human race: at Athens 
j)arlicularly, the wise and humane institutions of 
Solon provided for tliem a lot that other slaves 
might envy. Yet even at Athens they might be 
very harshly treated; and even there the war 
produced regalations to soften their condition. 

What the antient historians have left unnoticed 
(for slaves came little within their regard) we 
learn from the celebrated comic poet of the day. Aristoph 

j„Nub.,.7. 
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CHAP. In the comedy, yet extant, called The Clouds, we 
. ■ find an old country-gentleman of Attica ludicrously 

execrating the war, because he was no longer 
permitted to beat his slaves. 

Thus incidentally only we get information of 
the condition of those who formed the largest 
part of the population of the boasted free repub¬ 
lics of Greece. Of the lot of their masters, the 
citizens, or however of those of Athens, in so 
many respects the first of the republics, our in¬ 
formation is large ; and coming from cotemporary 
writers, of various situations in life, various views 
and pursuits, and of various and opposite poli¬ 
tical interests, it is, in great proportion, amply 
authenticated. From this it will be advantageous, 
and even necessary, to endevor to select and 
throw together here what may be wanting to elu¬ 
cidate the views, and account for the actions, of 
t^ose to whom, on the surrender of the city to 
the Lacedaemonian arms, the supreme power was 
committed. Without such'preparation, the con¬ 
duct of men among the first of Greece in birth, 
talents, and education, might appear monstrous 
and irrational, and the story, however well at¬ 
tested, altogether too strange for belief. 

Ch. 6 . s. 4 . We have already had occasion to observe, that 
oiDiuHisi. SqIqjj introduced, or left, in the Athenian consti¬ 
tution, a defect which had the most direct and 
irresistible tendency to its destruction. Carefully 
providing for the responsibility of ministers, he 
committed absolute sovereinty immediately to the 
multitude, who could be responsible to none. 
The same power delegated to rejM-esentatives, 

w'ho. 
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who, at stated periods, should be responsible to 
the multitude, would not have been so hastily 
ruinous. He intended indeed that the councils 
of the Areiopagus and of the Fourhundred (after¬ 
ward Fivehundred) should balance the authority 
of the popular assembly; and they might have 
been effectual balances to a body representative 
of the people; but against soverein pouer com¬ 
mitted immediately to the people at large, no 
balance could avail. Interested demagogues in¬ 
citing, restraint was soon overborne, and so the 
Athenian government became, what, in the very 
age, we find it was called, and the people seem 
to have bepn even j)lcased to hear it called, a 
Tvranny in the hands of the People.* 

We want information how Solon coniposeil his 
courts of justice ; but there seems reason to be¬ 
lieve that, among the changes introduceil by 
Cleisthenes and Ephialtcs, not only his veneralde 
tribunal of the Areiopagus, but the whole judica¬ 
ture of Athens suffered. The institution of wages 
for serving in the ten ordinary courts is attributed [’"‘‘'i, 
to Pericles. It was a mode of bribing the people. 
Three oboles, nearly fourpence sterling, were the 
daily pay of a dicast, w hose office rescmbletl that 
of our juryman. The rich and the industrious 
avoided; the poor, the idle, the profligate, thence- 
forvVhrd sought the oflice : It became their re¬ 
source for a livelihood*. To extend gratification 

then 


’ Tvfxni^a. •x*'*'* ThiicyH. 1. '2. c. (13. & 1. 3. o. 

* ‘Isold sausages,' says Agoracritus, in 'I lie Knifjhi** ot 
Aristophanes, ‘ but I got tlie licst jiart of niy li'.elihond l>y 
‘ judging causes.' V. 1239 & ‘ 

* should 
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CHAP, then among that soverein order, the juries were 
. . made immoderately numerous. Five hundred 

Aristoph. M'as the ordinary number of each. In the ten 
courts, unless the demands of military service 
interfered, no less than six thousand citizens are 
said to have been employed, except on holidays, 
Andoc. de daily throughout the year; and, for a cause of 
' extraordinary importance, the whole six thousand 
were sometimes assembled to compose the single 
tribunal called Heliaea. But the holidays them¬ 
selves, which interrupted the business of the 
courts, afforded also a pretence and a mode for 
bribing the people. They were truly seasons of 
festival; in which the numerous carcasses of ani¬ 
mals killed in sacrifice were distributed to the 
multitude. Demagogues therefore would omit no 
opportunity for ingratiating themselves at so easy 
Xcn. resp. a rate as by the proposal of a new festival: and 

Aihcii. 1 a 1 V 1 1 

C.S!. 1.9.& thus the Athenian holidays were multiplied till 
& B .‘ they were twice the number of those of any other 
Grecian city. Still however they were far from 
equalling those of the Roman church in modern 
Europe, making, all together, no more than a 
sixth part of the year. 

In the deficiency therefore of subsistence pro¬ 
vided under the name of Sacrifice, a lawsuit, or, 
still more, a criminal prosecution, became the 
delight of the Athenian people. Beside the certain 
pay, which was small, there was the hope of 
bribes, which might be large; while pride was 

gratified 

‘ should not order the court to sit,’ says a boy in The Wasps, 
‘ how are we to have victuals?' ‘ Alas!' answers his father, 
‘ 1 fear we must go supperless.’ V. 309. 
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gratified by the importance, which accrued to the sect. 
meanest man who could call himself an Athenian '——» 
citizen. Fine and confiscation, ordinary punish¬ 
ments of tlie Athenian law, conveyed the pro¬ 
perty of the wealthy to the treasury; to be thence 
distributed in various ways, theatrical exhibitions, 
processions, and feasts, for the gratification of the 
people, or w'ages on pretence of paying their ser¬ 
vices. Suits and prosecutions therefore, incou- 
raged by the interest of the soverein, became 
innumerable; and Ufe and property were ren¬ 
dered insecure beyond what anything, seen in 
th^ most profligate of modem European govern¬ 
ments, at least of the times before the French 
revolution, would give to imagine under any go¬ 
vernment possible. . The glorious security ])to- 
vided by the English law, which requires the 
solemn sanction of a grand jury to the merit of 
the accusation, before any man can be subjected 
even to trial,'was unknown at Athens. It ^pears 
as if liberty was held there (so was the spirit of 
Solon’s system perverted) to consist, not in the 
security of every one against injury from others, 
but in the power of every one to injure others. 

Any man might constitute himself accuser against 
any, and the kiitg-archon was bound by his office 
to bring the accused to trial. When the cause 
came before the jury, no right of challenge, the 
second security of Englishmen, gave the accused 
Athenian means of guarding against partiality in 
his judges. The effect of partiality in some, it Xeij. reij>. 
w'as indeed proposed to obviate by multitude, c. 3 . »!i* 
such that the majority should not be likely to 

concur 
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CHAP, concur in it; but the disadvantages of such a 
resource perhaps exceeded its benefits. In no 
conference among themselves could the informed 
and the wary, of so numerous a court, correct 
the prejudices and misjudgement of the ignorant, 
careless, or impassioned, or obviate the effects 
of misused eloquence; nor was it possible to 
make so large a portion of the soverein people 
responsible for the most ^-regular or flagitious 
decision. Punishment could not take place, and 
among the multitude shame was lost. Under 
this constitution of judicature, , the most victorious 
and deserving general,* the ablest and most up¬ 
right magistrate, or the most inoffensive private 
citizen, might be brought to trial for his life at the 
pleasure of the most profligate of mankind. 
Even the. allegation of a specific crime, a crime 
by law, was unnecessary. Constructive 
p.664.&or. treason, any imputed disaffection to the sovereintv 
p.m of thorpeople, sufficed; and, as passion and pre- 
judice, or the powers of oratory, or solicitation 
and bribery, moved, condemnation or acquittal 
were pronounced. 

We have, from Aristophanes, a ludicrous pic¬ 
ture, not perhaps greatly inflated, of the impor¬ 
tance which the political and judicial system of 
Athens gave to every individual citizen; of the 
court paid in consequence to those, mostly men 
beyond the age of military service, who gave 
their time to the tribunals in the office of dicast, 
and of the usual pride and profligacy of such as 
Vesp.v.4c. could hold anv leading influence there. ‘ We 
* are as great as kings,’ says an old dicast. ‘ The 

‘ principal 
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‘ principal men of the commonvealtli watch our sect. 
‘ rising in the morning. Presently one of those . 

‘ who have embeziled public money approaches 
‘ me, bows humbly, and begs favor.’ If ever 
“ you yourself,” he says, “ in any office, or but 
“ in the management of a military mess, robbed 
“ your comrades, pity me! ” ‘ He stood trembling 
‘ before me as if I was a god.’ Allowing for 
something of caricature, still this is a picture 
from the life, of democratical probity, modesiv, 
and magnanimity. 

It may be held as an unfailing political maxim, 
that where the property of individuals is insecure, 
the Public Revenue will be ill-administered. 
Perhaps Solon, little foreseeing that his com¬ 
monwealth would want, did not desire that it 
should have, a great revenue. A soverein peo¬ 
ple indeed would not easily be pursuaded to pay 
taxes; but some provision for public exj)enses 
would be necessary. Attica fortunately possesseil, 
in the silvermines of Laureium, an advantage Xcn. dc 
unknown in any other part of proper Greece. 

Those mines were public property; but indivi¬ 
duals were allowed to work them for their private 
benefit, paying only into the public treasury a 
twenty-fourth of the ore obtained. This was the 
great source of the regular public revenue of 
Athens. The sacred olive-trees, tho the income ,, 
from them could be but small, were however 
looked to as a second branch. These, scattered 
among the lands of individuals in various parts 
of Attica, were consecrated, together w'ith the 
ground immediately around them (perhaps ori- 
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CHAV, ^nally by the policy of the government, for their 
. . security) to the goddess protectress of Athens; 

the fruit was sold by auction, under direction of 
the court of Areiopagus, and the price was paid 
into the treasury. A third branch of the Athenian 
revenue consisted in the rents of public lands and 
houses, mostly acquired from individuals by for¬ 
feiture. 

But among the little states of Greece, the first 
purpose of a public revenue was generally less to 
supply public than private needs; less to support 
civil and military establishments, than to provide 
a maintenance for citizens without property, with¬ 
out industry, and perhaps without objects for 
industry. Solon how'ever was anxious to promote 
industry among his people. He desired rather 
that they should earn their livelihood by labor 
than be maintained in idleness; and, not; with 
the credulous inexperience and deficient foresight 
of some modern political speculators, supposing 
democracy naturally economical, he proposed to 
check its wildness and extravagance by com¬ 
mitting, to his court of Areiopagus, a controling 
power over all issues from the treasury. But the 
revolutions under Peisistratus, and still much more 
dial under Cleisthenes, deranged his wise institu¬ 
tions: the passions of the multitude and the in¬ 
terest of demagogues met; and, before the Persian 
invasion, we find the whole revenue from the 
silvermines distributed among the people. This . 

Ch. 8. s. s. extravagance was remedied, as we have seen, bv 
the extraordinary address of Themistocles ; who, 
with the advantage of favoring circumstances, 

persuaded 
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persuaded the Many to resign tliat revenue for sect. 
public purposes, and hence acquired the means v . 
to make Athens the greatest maritime power to 
that time seen in the world. 

We are uninformed by what able statesman, 
or in what public exigency, the Athenians were 
persuaded to submit to a tax, in the manner of 
the modern customs, of a fiftieth of the value An.ioc. dc 
upon all goods imported, and upon some export.^. "'-'"•I’ 
Early in the Peloponnesian war we find it 
familiar; as also a smalb toll, or a kind of 
excise-duty, on goods sold in the markets. The 
two, forming together a very light burthen, were 
the only regular and general taxes at any time 
paid by the Athenian people ^ . 

The deficiency of a public revenue, arising from 
sources so scanty, was in some degree suj)plied 
by an imposition, in the manner of a poll-tax, on 
the metics, those numerous free residents in Attica 
who were not Athenian citizens. This however 
seems to have been not in its amount of)pre.ssive, 
any more than in its principle unreasonable. It 
was the consideration for the advantages which 
the residence of Athens and the protection of the 

Athenian 

* Tli<> articles of the Atlieniiiii revenue are thus eiuiiiierated 
by Arislophants—'ExaltriiKt novlauTa, fii'roXX’, eiyt^af, Xi/jLtiaf, 
fturboif xat ^riiJLioTecala. Vesp. V. G57. The aitiuunt lie reckons 
two thousand tiilents, ahout five hundred thousand potiiiils 
sterling. The 'Exalorixi, liundredths, appear to have been tlie 
same tax which Andocides calls fiftieths. Perhaps it may 
have been doubled after the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
war, to supply the deficiency of the public revenue arising 
from I0S.S of dominion. I'or the other arlieles, the curious 
reader may consult the scholiast on .Aristophanes, and .Xeno¬ 
phon on the Athenian republic, c. 1. s. iG—ly. 
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Athenian government afforded. Through the 
superior population of that city, the extent of its 
dominion, and the protection for maritime com¬ 
munication which naval empire afforded to its 
subjects, trade could be carried on there upon 
a greater scale, and with more certain profit, 
than in any other situation in Greece. The 
metics were not Greeks only from various cities, 
but Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians, and other bar¬ 
barians, and they seem to have been the greatest 
portion of the traders and manufacturers of 
Athens. 

But tho the regular taxes, which the Athenian 
people Avould consent to pay, for the support of 
that government of which they held in their own 
hands the immediate sovereinty, were so light, 
yet, irregular and partial taxes, in their principle 
inimical to equal freedom, and every way worthy 
of the most despotic government, were as the 
materials of storm in a low’ering sky, threatening 
always all, but falling chiefly on the higher ranks 
of citizens. It seems likely to have been when 
the poorer Many were persuaded to make the 
patriotic surrender of their dividends from the 
silvermines for, building a fleet, that the w'ealthier 
Pew undertook at their own charge to equip the 
ships when built. There was an apparent fairness 
and liberality, on both sides, in such a compro¬ 
mise. But as the balances of Solon’s government 
were successively overthrown, and the popular 
will became the instrument of arbitrary power in 
the hands of tlie demagogue of the day, the 
practice, grown into law, for individuals to equip 

the 
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the fleet, degenerated into a source of ifiievoiis 
oppression. Regulated l)y no certain }H*inciple, the 
wealthier, or those reputed the wealthier citizens, 
were annually appointed by arbitrary nomination 
(in the Peloponnesian war to the number of four 
hundred) to be responsible from their jirivatc 
fortunes, some singly, some in partnership with 
otliers, for the equipment of a ship of war. In¬ 
trigue and popular favor or popular displeasure, 
decided on whom the burthen should be light, 
and whom it should oppress. Yet whether from 
a natural sense of justice, or some remaining 
prejudice in favor of the old Athenian constitu¬ 
tion, the person who eijuipped the trireme w'as 
generally allowed to command it, or to name the 
commander. 

Another irregular tax, not unknown where 
single despots have ruled,With the improper name 
of free-gift, w-as frequently exacted by the despotic 
democracy of Athens. This, a tax also upon 
the higher ranks only, and perfectly arbitrary, 
could not fail to become partial and oppressive 
in extreme. Among taxes partaking of the na¬ 
ture of free-gifts, may also be reckoned the re¬ 
quisition for the rich to exhibit, at their own 
expence, theatrical entertainments, and ollu^- 
costly show's, for the amusement of the peojile; 
taxes severely felt by the higher ranks, iho (con¬ 
tributing nothing to the public revenue or the 
public force. 

But Athens, in acquiring extensive dominion, 
acquired means to make others pay the iirincipal 
cxpcnce of that force which was to maintain her 

c 2 dominion ; 
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dominion; and a democracy, least of all govertl 
'—ments, would scruple any means of profit. The 
comic poet, one of the most informed and clear¬ 
sighted politicians, and however reprehensible in 
some points, very far from having been altogether 
the worst citizen of his age, has painted the po¬ 
pular temper of the day in a speech so breathing 
the purest spirit of democracy, that, tho already 
rii.i6.s.2. noticed, it may not be superfluous to repeat it 
Vm|.” here. ‘ A thousand cities,’ it is observed by one 
' ro5. of characters in his ^omedy called The Wasps, 
‘ pay tribute to Athens. Noav if each was or- 
‘ dered to furnish subsistence for only twenty 
* Athenians, twenty thousand of us might live in 
‘ all ease and luxury, in a manner worthy of the 
‘ dignity of the commonwealth and of the trophy 
‘ of Marathon.’ The mixture of aristocrafcy yet 
remaining in the Athenian constitution, prevented 
any actual attempt to carry a measure so conge¬ 
nial to what may perhaps not improperly be called 
the natural politics of the multitude. But in the 
empire which Athens exercised over so many 
transmarine cities, a vast field for peculation was 
open. Jfew and greater objects then incited con¬ 
tending factions; and immoderate temptation 
occurred for those in authority, and those wlio 
sought authority, to put fonvard measures ulti¬ 
mately the most adverse to the public good, if 
they tended in the moment to gratify the Many. 
The principal powers of the court of Areiopagus, 
and especially its salutary control over the 
treasury, were thus abolished; and when the 
commanding abilities of Pericles no longer 

checked 
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checked popular extravagance, there followed sect. 
the grossest dilapidation of the public money, > ^ 

the most tyrannical oppression of the allies, and 
the most profligate exercise of the purest despot¬ 
ism over the most respectable citizens. Fine and 
confiscation were looked to less for the purpose 
of justice than of revenue. The temptation to 
peculate, the insecurity of innocence, and the 
hope for crime tp escape punishment, became such, 
that, amid the general depravity of Grecian go¬ 
vernments, A'Hienian peculation grew proverbial; X«‘nnplK 
and it was at the same time made a question, 
whether it was advantageous for an individual to '''• 
have property, and whether it was advantageous 
for the commonwealth to have a revenue. If w. 
might believe Aristophanes, (who almost alone, 
among the poets of the day, dared direct his 
satife on the public stage, to restrain the folly and 
correct the profligacy of the t 3 rrant multitude) of 
two thousand talents, esteemed the annual amount Arisiopi,. 
of the Athenian revenue, except one-tenth, dis- ' 
tributed among the people for serving the office of ^ '"'‘t 
dicast, the whole was consumed in peculation. 

We shall of course impute exaggeration to this 
round assertion, put into the mouth of a comic 
character: yet, from the concurring testimonies 
of Xenophon and Lysias (whose concurring tes¬ 
timonies afford the strongest proof, because they 
were of opposite parties) it seems not to have 
been very extravagant. Frequent capital punish- 
ments, with confiscation of all properly, did not ,)'i 
prevent the frequency of an alluring crime, where 
probity gave no security. Despotic governments, 

c 3 whether 
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CHAP, whether the power be in the hands of one or of 
a multitude, will have a near resemblance of cha¬ 
racter. The frequent use of the bowstring, in 
Turkey, has not prevented the grossest peculation. 
We find indeed many marks of kindred between 
the Turkish de.spotism and the Athenian demo¬ 
cracy. It appears to have been a point of policy 
in the latter, as in the former, to connive at pe¬ 
culation in its servants, to approve tacitly their 
oppression of its subjects ; to wait patiently till 
tlic private fortune, thus iniquitoffsly collected, 
became sufficiently considerable to be a public 
object, and then to bring the criminal, hitherto 
the apparent favorite, to judgement, and, con¬ 
demning him to death or banishment, to inrich 
the treasury with his spoil. 

A treatise remains tons from Xenophon expressly 
on the improvement of the Athenian revenue. The 
title, with the author’s name, cannot fail to excite 
the modern politician’s curiosity; who will how¬ 
ever probably find himself at the same time 
informed, disappointed, and surprized by the con¬ 
tents of the work. Xenophon abandoned Solon’s 
hope of making the Athenian people support 
themselves by sober industry: were the thing ever 
[iracticablc, he thought the season passed. His 
object therefore was to provide a revenue, less for 
jiublic service than for Maintaining the whole 
Athenian people, as the Lacedasmonians lived, in 
case and idleness. He could devise no other re¬ 
medy lor domestic evils, arising from the necessary 
inquietude of soverein beggars; no other means 
to soften that spirit of tyranny in the Athenian 

peoples 
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people, under mIucIi so many subject CIrocian SF.( r. 
states had sufferetl the severest and most con- \ 
tumelious oppression, the consequences of wliieh 
had at length brought Athens herself to the brink 
of annihilationTaxes therefore, to be j)aid by 
Athenian citizens, come scarcely within his view. 

The Attic silvermines are his great object. The 
public income from these he would improve by a 
measure which, at this, day, would not find uni¬ 
versal approbation. The immoderate proportion 
of slaves already in the population of Attica, the 
jiropwty of individuals, heUould increase by pur¬ 
chasing a number on the public account, to work 
the mines for public benefit. lie then considers 
the taxes, the customs and market-tolls, and the 
capitation paid by the mctics. This branch of 
the revenue he would improve by the more liberal 
policy of giving new privileges and increased se¬ 
curity to free foreiners settling in Attica. 

The 


* ZciiiiiuR of Leipzig, who has puhlishod a collection of 
Xenophon’s smallei* works, siijipuses the 'I'reatiso on the Rc- 
veiiHC to have been written during the war which we sliall 
find Athens, in confederacy with Lacedii'iiioii’, waging against 
the Thebans, when F.pameinoiidas was llicir general. Noic, 
c. 4. s. 40, of Zeuniiis’s edition. Tiiat treatise suflicienlly 
lnark.^ itself to have been written when Athens was ingaged 
in war, and not so early as the Peloponnesian war; for the 
time before the occupying of Deceleia by the Laceda'inoniatiR 
is mentioned in it, (c. 4. s. 25.) as what few living woidd 
remember. During which of the various troubles, with 
which Greece was afterward afflicted, it may have had its 
date, is not at all clear; but evidently enough that conduct 
of the Athenian government, which produced the war called 
the Confederate, or Social war, furnished the immediato 
occasion, the stimulation to write it; and that conduct was 
little manifested, as in the sequel we shall have occasion to 
obsej vfc, till after the death of Kpanicinondas. 

C 4 
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CHAP. The modern reader, less versed in Grecian 
■ politics, will then scarcely observe without wonder, 
that while Xenophon is anxious to increase the 
number of forein residents and slaves, the in¬ 
crease of Athenian citizens, the only secure and 
effective strength of a state, appears totally out of 
his consideration. But, from all the remaining 
w riters of the age, we may gather, that the spirit 
of every Grecian government, w'hether oligarchy 
or democracy, was generally adverse to the in¬ 
crease of citizens. For every citizen having an 
interest in a certain public capital, increase of 
citizens was increase of partners, which would 
diminish every old proprietor’s share. If the 
Athenian commonwealth had had only two or 
three thousand citizens, the lands of Attica, cul¬ 
tivated by slaves, with the added produce of the 
silvermines, might have made all wealthy. But 
wealth so ill protected, would have invited the 
rapacity of neighboring people. The combined 
consideration, therefore, of the means of sub¬ 
sistence and gratification, with • the means of 
defence, would decide the degree of population to 
be desired in a Grecian republic. But unless 
danger was pressing, the general disposition was 
always averse to an increase. The rich disliked 
it, as any increase of their respective inhabitants 
in our parishes is commonly disliked, because 
there was a poor-law at Athens. The poor ob¬ 
jected to it, in apprehension of its diminishing 
their chance of advantage from sacrifices, from 
treats to their ward, from pay for attendance on 
the tribunals, from that public allowance which 


was 
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was often given, not to those who best deserved or sect. 
most needed it, but to those who could best make . . 

interest for it. Altogether, the idea of a common 
interest in a common stock, a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of every Grecian republic, not only made the 
aversion to any increase of citizens popular, but 
nave the ablest politicians (all considering slaves 
indispensable) to imagine a necessity for limiting 
the number of citizens, and to a very scanty 
])roportion. 

A very remarkable project, Avhich seems to have 
been original with Xenophon, next occurs; the 
establishment of a bank, by subscription^, open 
for all the Athenian people. The interest of 
money, it ap{)ears, was enormous at Athens ; an 
unavoidable consequence of the wretched inse¬ 
curity of person and property. Throughout mo¬ 
dern Europe, land is, of all property, esteemed 
the safest source of income; but in Greece it was 
held that the surest return was from money lent at Wnoph. 
interest. For, in the multiplied division of G reece, 
into small republics with veiy narrow territories, 
the produce of land was continually liable to be 
carried off or destroyed by an invading enemy: 
but a monied fortune, according to Xenophons 
obsen/ation, was safe within the city-walls. In 
proportion then to the interest of money, and the 
insecurity of all things, the profits of trade will 
always be high, and thus numbers would be 

induced 


’ The word ‘Apu/ti) appears to mean precisely a svb-Kriplwn. 
It occurs in the otb, gth, and lath sections. The tiioek 
index added to the Opuscula Xenophontis of Zeunius may 
also be consulted for it. 
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CHAP, induced to borrow even at a high interest. Xeno- 
. . phon therefore proposed, by lending from the 

public stock, and incouraging commercial adven¬ 
ture by just regulations, to raise a great revenue, 
Xencipii. and, by the same means, instead of oppressing, to 
s inrich individuals. As a corollary then to his 

jirojcct, when the amount of the subscription, or 
its profits, should allow, he proposed to improve 
the ports of Athens, to form wharfs and docks, to 
erect halls, exchanges, warehouses, markethouses, 
and inns, for all which tolls or rents should bo paid, 
and to build ships to be let to merchants. Thus, 
while numbers of individuals were incouraged and 
inabled to employ themselves for their private 
benefit, the whole Athenian people would become 
one great banking company, from whose profits 
every member, it was expected, would derive at 
least an easy livelihood. 

Such was Xenophon’s project for improving, 
not so much the revenue of the Athenian state, as 
the condition of the Athenian people, and bf all 
who were in any degree dependent upon them. 
By taking away the incitements of absolute want, 
by creating a strong interest in the preservation of 
fieace without, and good government within, he 
hoped to make the lower ranks quiet and orderly, 
and the higher secure, and at the same time to 
obviate that oppression of allies and subjects, the 
evils of which had often reverted upon Atibens her¬ 
self. The scheme, whatsoever difficulties or dis¬ 
appointments might have occurred in the execution, 
appears worthy of Xenophon; but unfortunately, 

passing 
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passing his life in exile, his exertions for the gooil 
of his country were conlined to speculation. 

The gross vices of the government and judica¬ 
ture gave birth to that evil which, with the name of 
Sycophancy, so peculiarly infested Athens. The 
term originally signified information of the clan¬ 
destine exportation of ligs. Apparently to gra¬ 
tify the idle populace of the city, at the expence of 
the landholders, some demagogue had iirocurcd a 
law, forbidding the exportation of that plentiful 
jjroduction of the Attic soil. The absurdity of the 
jirohibition, however, making the information jiar- 
ticularly invidious, the term Sycophant grew into 
use as a general apjicllation for all vexatious in¬ 
formers. Such w'as the incoiirageincnt which the 
Athenian government and judicature atforded for 
these, that sycojihancy became a profession, fur¬ 
nishing a livelihood for many. The sycophant 
courted the lower people, and was the terror and 
^courgc of the rich. Intimation to a wealthy 
man, that he w'ould be denounced, as able to equip 
a trireme, or provide a dramatic entertainment, or 
give a supper to his ward, often sufficed to obtain 
money for preventing So serious an evil. But the 
sycopliant's great engine of profit w as accusation, 
whether true or false; tho false accusation, we 
are told, was often preferred, as generally more 
lucrative*. Those various public functions which 
the wealthy were not allowed to decline, magis¬ 
tracies, equipment of ships of war, and presidencies 
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of choral festivals, made opportunities endless. 
On the expiration of office, the euthyne, a scrutiny 
before the council, must be undergone. Accusa¬ 
tion was then in a manner invited; and if any, 
how'ever unfounded, was offered, person and pro¬ 
perty were attached, and remained so till judge¬ 
ment was given. The sycophant was necessarily 
an Athenian citizen; for no other could denounce; 
but the evidence of strangers and slaves was ad¬ 
mitted, and often preferred ; because they might 
be examined by torture, which was sometimes 
carried to such inhuman severity that the sufferers 
died under it. But however little the accusation 
could be supported, it would always occasion 
trouble and expence; and any neglect of the 
fastidious multitude would involve danger. Bribes 
were necessary to procure dispatch from the offi¬ 
cers who directed the business of the courts : an 
Athenian jury would be solicited for favor, or it 
ivould pronounce condemnation ; and not by the 
accusation of Xenophon only, but by the confession 
of Lysias, the great advocate for democracy, we 
are assured that, at Athens, equally protection for 
iniquity might, and justice fhust, be bought. 

A resource which, in this wretched insecurity 
for innocence under the Athenian government, 
Socrates rdtommended and Xenophon approved, 
may show the extent of the evil. Criton, an 
Athenian of rank, complained to Socrates (Xeno¬ 
phon says he was present at the conversation) of 
the severity of their lot in Athens, who, as he 
expresses himself, desired to concern themselves 
only with their own affairs. ‘ I have a prosecu- 
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‘ tion instituted against me,’he said, ‘ by persons si;c t. 

‘ whom I never injured, but who think I would ._J__ 

‘ rather })ay some money than have much trou- 
‘ ble.’ ‘ Do not you keep dogs,’ said Socrates, 

‘ to guard your sheep against wolves?’ ‘ Y'es,’ 
answered Criton. ‘ And could not you ingage the 
‘ friendship of some able man in low circum- 
* stances, who, in return for benefits conferred, 

‘ would make it his business in the same manner 
‘ to guard you against sycophants ?’ A friend 
was fortunately found, able and faithful. As an 
advocate however, he could serve his benefactor 
little; because, in the Athenian courts, the ac¬ 
cused was generally required to plead in jrerson. 

His business was, like that of the sheepdog, to 
give security to the fold by attacking the wolf. 

When Criton was threatent'd with prosecution, 
he threatened the accusers; and as their profli¬ 
gacy offered opportunities which Criton"s probity 
denied, in fear of. the consetjuences, they not 
only stopped their proceedings against Criton, but 
I)aid his advocate fi)r similar forbearance toward 
themselves. 

Where such was the best resource that So¬ 
crates or Xenophon could devise, we may con¬ 
ceive how precarious was the condiuon of men 
of property in Athens. Under oligarchy, as we i,v-. 
find one of the most zealous parlizans of demo- 
cracy confessing, those might be esteemed good 
citizens, who did not covet other men’s goods; 
but,^under democracy,* no man was master of his 
own; property, person, everything must be de¬ 
voted, not to the service only, but to the pleasure 

and 
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and fancy of the people. The wealthy were not 
allowed the choice of leaving Attica, and the 
constitution positively denied them the choice of 
(juiet there. To execute the duties of magis¬ 
tracy, to equip a ship of war, to preside at a 
jHiblic feast, to direct a dramatic entertainment, 
and to furnish the whole cost, were equally re¬ 
quired of all supposed of competent estate. 
Hence indeed some small mixture of aristocracy 
remained in the Athenian government. Wealth 
was the allowed key to office and influence; birth 
and great connections were not without weight; 
commands in the army and navy were seldom 
given but to men of birth, education, and consi¬ 
derable connections; and even the council and 
the college of archons, both indeed open to men 
without property, but not without passing the 
scrutiny of»the dokimasia, formed some small 
check upon popular rashness and folly. Hence 
\\ c find, at intervals, the Athenian aflairs so ably 
conducted; and while tumult and destruction 
were preparing within the volcano, the outside 
liore an appearance so fair and florishiiig’. 

The spirit of tyranny inherent in the Athenian 
constitution, and the disregard, upon principle, 
for property and the convenience and satisfaction 
of individuals, are very strikingly marked in a 
regulation which we find had the force of law. 

W^hen 

' I'lidcr Solon tliose of competent estates only were eligible 
to ollici'. .-VfU'rward inngistriicfts were given by "Jot. Isocr. 
Aroiop. p. 108, 109. liut Xenophon says all e.xpensive 
ollices were still imposed on the rich—perhaps only choral 
presidenciis, and the couauaud, or the charge of equipment, 
of of wai. 
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When an expensive oflicc, and particulnrly \\lien sect 

ihe equi|>ment of a trirciiie, nus astiossed on am _!'_, 

one, be might, for the lime, av«iid the burthen l)y 
indicating a riclier man; and, if the superior 
wealth was denied, offering to exchange estates. 

The jierson so eliallenged had no alternative but 
to take upon himself the office, or accept the 
exchaiige. The satisfaction, tlius, of an English¬ 
man in considering hit house and his held more 
securely his ^wn, under the protection of the 
law, than a castle defended by its garrison, or a 
kingdom by its armies, was unknoun in Attica. 

The attachment, therefore, of an Englishman to 
the country where such blessings are injoyed, to 
the constitution which gives to injoy them, and 
to the j)eople who have a common interest in 
defending them, could not there easily hnd place, 

For men of rank and property, excepting the few 
who could make the popular will the instrument 
of their own ambition, to be satisfied with the 
Athenian government w'as impossible. It w'as 
as dangerous to be rich under the Athenian demo¬ 
cracy as under the Turkish despotism ; the same 
subterfuges \Yere used to conceal wealth; the 
same bribery and flattery to pre.servc it; with 
this difference jirincipally, that, in Athens, llie 
flattery was grosser, in proportion to the low 
condition of the flattered, and their multitude; 
which so divided the shame, that, equally in re¬ 
ceiving adulation and committing iniquity, no 
man blushed for himself. 

Beside the various modes of vexation and 
oppression, to which the higher ranks \virc ->id(- 

iecl 
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c 11A p. ject in their persons and properties, another fe- 
mained by whicii their characters were affected. 

Xeiiopti. Satire against the people -collectively, says Xeno- 
phon, the people will not allow; but personal 
satire they incourage; well knowing that, w'hile 
it is permitted to exhibit the wealthy, the noble, 
the powerful, to popular derision and indignation, 
the meaner will escape; or those only will be¬ 
come objects for the pofl, who, by aiming at 
some i)reemincnce, separate themselves from the 
common cause. To what ‘excess that licence 
went, w'hat gross ribaldry might delight, and what 
malicious calumny would not disgust an Athenian 
audience, the remaining comedies of Aristophanes, 
who could write equally for the highest and lowest 
ranks, who could be at the same time a consum¬ 
mate politician and a consummate buffoon, abun¬ 
dantly testify'®. The calm dignity of a Pericles 
could bear this unmoved : the intriguing ambition 
of an Alcibiades, exciting poet against poet, and 
mob against mob, might even profit from it: but 
the wealthy and noble of more common and 
(|uiet characters, would often severely feel the 
apprehension, if it went no farther^ of being ex- 
})osed in effigy, by their proper names, to vulgar 

scorn 

’* Aristophanes ventured satire upon the people col¬ 
lectively ; but it required his courage to dare, and Tiis abilities 
to succeed in such an attempt. With regard to his ribaldry, 
we may observe that somethiag very like it seems to have 
suited the taste of readers of higher rank than tlie bulk of 
the Athenian audiences, in the age of Chaucer, in our own 
country. In caluiniiy, as abundant remaining testimony 
evinces, his coteniporaries far exceeded him; and indeed in 
every point, vulgar und gross as his jokes often are, yet 
among the Athenian comedians he may be considered as a 
very gentlemanly poet. 
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scorn upon the public stage. Mliile, in witty dia¬ 
logue, the most malignant turn was given to every 
the most innocent or even meritorious action of 
their lives. Nor were character and public esti¬ 
mation only indangered ; for that turn in the 
public mind might be prepared in the theater, 
and those prejudices against individuals excited, 
which afterward, in the agora or the tribunals, 
might produce decrees of confiscation, banish¬ 
ment, or capital condemnation. 

In the dialogue remaining to us from Xenophon, 
intitled The Banquet, an eminent man, reduced 
by the war from wealth to indigence, is repre¬ 
sented positively declaring that he felt his condi¬ 
tion improved by the total loss of his property; 

‘ inasmuch,’ he says, ‘ as cheerfulness and con- 
‘ fidcnce are preferable to constant apprehension, 

‘ freedom to slavery, being waited upon to waiting 
‘ upon others, being held an assured good subject 
‘ to being an object of public suspicion. For,’ 
he continues, ‘ while I lived a rich man in this 
‘ city, I had reason to fear the attacks of housc- 
‘ breakers, which with my w-ealth might indanger 
‘ my person. I was then under the necessity of 
‘ courting the sycophants, knowing it was in their 
‘ power to do me mischief which I could little 
‘ return. Nevertheless I was continually re- 
‘ ceiving orders from the people, to undertake 
• ‘ some expence for the commonwealth, and I 
‘ was not allowed to go anywhere out of Attica. 

‘ But now I have lost all my forein property, and 
nothing accrues from my Attic estate, and all 
‘ roy goods are sold, I sleep anywhere fearless ; 

‘ I am considered as faithful to the government; I 
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CHAP. ‘ am never threatened with prosecutions, but- 
'—‘ 1 have it in my power to make others fear ; as 
, ‘ a free man, I may stay in the country or go out 

‘ of it, as I ])lease; the rich rise from their seats 
* for me as I ay)proach, and make way for me 
‘ as I walk: 1 am now like a tyrant, whereas I 
‘ was before an absolute slave; and whereas be- 
‘ fore I paid tribute to the people, now a tribute 
‘ from the public maintains me.’ 

This picture, tho from the pencil of Xenophon, 
will be likely to strike the modern reader as 
loaded, and somewhat extravagant. Occurring 
in a work of fancy, and not in historical narrative, 
the writer might claim perhaps . some licence, 
isocr. lie Yet w e find Isocrates describing the same thing 
V. 264,2j<i. so nearly in the same lines and colors, that their 
concurrence in the representation, with which 
also many other testimonies concur, must exclude 
all suspicion of any great extravagance. 

Under circumstances then siich as those of the 
Athenian republic, the rich and the poor evidently 
could not live in any harmony. An irritation, 
incessantly working in the minds of the Few 
against the Many, w'ould be irremediable, and, in 
eciually unavoidable consequence, the Many w ould 
be tormented with an unceasing jealousy of the 
Few ; in its foundation sometimes reasonable, but 
generally in its manner illiberal, and often in its 
measure excessive. In fact, the balances of 
Solon's constitution were no sooner overthrown, 
and soverein power become absolute in the hands 
of those without property, or rather in the hands 
of any demagogue who could, for the moment, 
lead them, than the interest of all, who had pro- 

pertv 
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petty, placed them necessarily in llic situation of sect. 
conspirators against the existing government, v . 
Indeed, throughout (ireece, the noble and 
wealthy, served l)y their slaves, not only as tlo- 
mestics, but as husbandmen and manufacturers, 
had little connection witli the jKwirer Many, but 
to command them in the oligarchal states, and, 
in the democratical, to fear, Hatter, solicit, and 
either deceive or be commnndetl by them. Ko 
common interest, or scarcely any, united the two 
descriptions of men; so that, for maintaining civil 
order and. holding the state together, flatter)' and 
bribes alone could persuade the multitude, and 
the only alternative was violence. Hence that 
impossibility of lasting harmony, and that readi¬ 
ness for extreme discord which the Grecian 
republics so strikingly exhibit. What we are 
familiar with always appears obvious and easy; 
and hence, having ever before our eyes the equal 
freedom, security, and case of all ranks among 
ourselves, rve observe with wonder that the abili¬ 
ties and extensive experience of Xenophon could Xenoph. 
imagine no remedy for the evils of the Athenian 
constitution, or none in the ])racticability of u hich * 9 *'*' 
he liad any hope, but in the subjection of the i'>. n et 

nr • 1 • , ■ , Cyrop*d. 

Many to arbitrary command, either under the I’lm-iie 
Few or under One; and the genius of Plato, in 
earnest research after better political principles, 
could even in vision propose benefit only to a 
very small portion of mankind". 

Where 

By yAf voXii To ^^Xriroi* ttSuQvit ir# Ty ioXX« to 

UXtroo IF 90Xl» ivpoVf T^ o» o^oioi ifioteif 

iiVi. Xeo. Athen. resp. c. 3. s, 10. Xeiio[)Lon esteemed 
s a the 
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CHAP. Where the constitution is such that all ranks 

. . have a clear interest in its preservation, where 

every man's house is his castle, where the pro¬ 
perty of the rich, and the persons and honest 
earnings of the poor, are equally protected by 
law, and the hope of rising to a higher station is 
denied to none, there the law of treason may 
be mild. But no mild law, no common precau¬ 
tion, could give security to a constitution like the 
Athenian. The law of treason, accordingly, at 
Athens, was conceived in the highest spirit of 
despotism; it was atrocious. Before the council- 
hall stood a column, on which was thus ingraved : 

AndociJ. ‘ Whoever shall overthrow the democracy, or 
‘ hold any magistracy in Athens when the demo- 
‘ cracy shall be overthrown, may be lawfully 
‘ killed by any one: the person killing him shall 
‘ be held holy before the gods and meritorious 
‘ among men; and shall be rewarded with the 
* w’hole property of the person killed.’ The 
same principle of committing public justice to 
tlie discretion of individuals was pushed yet farther 
in the following oath, which was required of every 
Athenian: ‘ I wdll kill with my own hand, if 
‘ I am able, whoever shall overthrow the demo- 
‘ cracy; and if any hold office under ,-apy other 

‘ ^vernment, 

tlio evils of tlic Athenian constitution irremediable, because 
necessarily flowing from the sovereinty of tlie people, and to 
be checked only by putting such a curb on that sovereinty as, 
in the nature of things, would lead to its complete overthrow. 
He seems to have supposed it impossible so to constitute a 
balanced government as to give it permanency : the people at 
large, he thought, must either command absolutely or obey 
iniplicitlj'. And for any experience that history to this day 
furnishes, perhaps he was right: perhaps a balanced govern¬ 
ment caimut be at once constituted: it must grow. 
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‘ government, I will esteem holy before the gods 
‘ whoever shall kill him. Whoever may lose his 
‘ life in killing or attempting to kill such person, 
‘ I will befriend his children and their offspring, 
‘ as I would Harmodius and Aristogeiton. "What- 
‘ ever oath may be taken, adverse to the demo- 
‘ cratical authority, I abjure and hold as nothing.’ 
Prayers and imprecations were added, lor blessings 
on all who maintained this oath, and utter destruc¬ 
tion to those and the race of those who should 
break it. 

It is observed by Aristotle, that democracy and 
tyranny are, of all governments, most hostile to 
each other, as, according to Hesiod’s proverb, 
two of a trade never agree ; for, he adds, abso¬ 
lute democracv is tyranny'*. 


SECTION II. 

First Measures of the Supreme Council of Thirtj/ at Athens; 

Fteus of the Thirty: Critias; Theramenes; Violences of 
the Thirty: Death of Theramenes. 

Such was the state of the Athenian government sect. 
nearly, from the death of Pericles, till it sub- . . 

mitted to the victorious arras of the Peloponne¬ 
sians. The fate then of a fallen city deprived 
of command beyond its own narrow territory, 
and allowed to exist only under the control of 
a forein power, it might seem would scarcely 

invite 

EtaHtat i^ii waXir/tai An/sot ftXt TvfxftiSt, ‘Ho-icIVi,,'O; 

Mifa/AiT *«* y*( h An/^.xpaTta ti tiXivIbib Tveattiq in. 

Anstot Polit. 1. 5. c. 10. 

D 3 
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c H A "P. invite much of our farther attention. But Athens, 
after all her losses and with all her failings, has 
leculiar claim upon the curiosity and respect of 
len. In her fallen state she retained the germ 
f the sublimest philosophy, of all science, and 
if every liberal art: Socrates, Xenophon, and 
’lato, still lived within her walls; Alcibiades, 
Iirasybulus, and Conon, tho in exile, adorned 
he list of her citizens; and she could still be the 
Holifjc mother and the able preceptress of artists, 
poets, warriors, orators, statesmen and sages, who 
made their age the most brilliant in the annals of 
mankind, and through whom, when her political 
importance ceased, Athens continued, and may 
be said in some degree still to continue, to hold 
an empire among all the civilized .nations of the 
earth”. Nor was her political importance yet 
so far beyond recovery, but that she became 
again a principal channel of Grecian history’s 
multifarious stream. 

After the view we have taken of the Athenian 
constitution, we shall not wonder if men of rank 
and property desired at any rate a change; nor 
can we impute it to any peculiar depravity, if 
they bore some antipathy toward the body of the 
lower i)eople, from Avhom they suffered such, op¬ 
pression. Even the most moderate might look, 
not without some indignation, upon that imperious 

‘ ‘ crowd 

Tally’s eulogies of Athens are well known:—I lias om¬ 
nium doctrinaruminventricesAthenas. Cic.de Orat.l. 1. s.4. 
—Unde luimanitas, doctrina, religio, fruges, jura, leges, orta: 
atque in oiiines terras distributa: putantur. Cic. or. pro 
L. Flacco, s. 26. And that of Velleius Paterculus, Aded ut cor¬ 
pora gentis illius separata sint in alias civitates; ingenia vero 
soils Atbeniensium muris clausaexistimes. Vel.Pat. 1 , i. c. 18. 
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* crowd of fullers, shoomakers, carpenters, bra- 
■ ziers, dealers of all kinds,’ I use the cotem¬ 
porary philosopher's words, ‘ the great object of 
‘ whose lives was to buy cheap and sell ilear,’ 
w'hose despotic will nevertheless dispensed public 
and private law, directed the administration of the 
commonwealth, sent outllccts and armies, disposed 
of the lives ami fortunes of individuals at home, 
and decided by a vote the fate of whole cities 
abroad, '■while some ofthem, not worth a drachma,’ 
they are again Xenophon's words, ‘ wore ready to 
‘ Bell their country with all in it, that they might 
‘ have a drachma.’ Accordingly, when Athens 
was invested by the Peloponnesian forces, ami no 
prospect of succes'tful resistance remained, many 
of those ofliigher rank saw, Or thought they saw, 
means of mending their condition in the ap[)roach- 
ing wreck of the state. Through this o]>position of 
interests among the Athenians, the Laceda mouians 
proposed to hold Attica in subjection, without the 
expence of garrisons; and thug they were induced 
to grant terms ; to leave the town Avith walls and a 
citadel; to restore the whole territory; and even out 
of the captive fleet to allow twelve ships of war to 
the vanquished. The Athenian peo])lc had never 
treated a conquered city so mildly. Hut the 
Lacedaemonians depemletl u[)on the aristocratical 
party among the Athenians themselves as a faith¬ 
ful garrison, bound, by the most pressing interests, 
to hold all in subordination to Lacednunon 
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On the surrender of the city, then, that vicious 
1 government which has been described, being dis¬ 
solved, the supreme power of the Athenian state 
was committed to a Council, composed of Thirty 
Athenians, chosen by the conquerors out of the 
aristocratical party, and all of them formerly mem¬ 
bers of the Council of Fourhundred, established 
by Pcisander. The first measures of this council 
were moderate and wise. Vested with full powers 
to new-model the whole fabric of the antient con¬ 
stitution at their pleasure, provided only nothing 
was done adverse to the superintending authority 
of Lacedaemon, they avoided all great and hasty 
changes which their situation did not indispensably 
require. The Laws, farther than what fell neces¬ 
sarily with the abolition of the popular sovereinty 
and the commission of the supreme power, to the 
Thirty, remained in force: all the antient magis¬ 
tracies, care being taken to fill them with friends 
of the Thirty, were retained : the civil administra¬ 
tion therefore, under the Thirty instead of the 
Fivehundred, proceeded in the accustomed course. 
A new supreme court of judicature only was esta¬ 
blished, with the title of The Council. 

Matters being so far arranged, orders were given 
for immediately apprehending all who, under the 
democracy, had exercised the abominable trade of 
sycophancy. The evils of that practice were so 

gross, 

it, scarcely need the testimony of Xenophon to refute them. 
They are obviously mere cdumnies; not proposed to the 
reason, but to the thoughtlessness and passion of the multitude 
to which they were addressed. Xenophon's account is con¬ 
firmed in clear and direct terms by Isocrates, in his oration 
on peace, p. 220, ed. Auger. 
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gross, SO extensively dreaded, and under popular s e 

sovereinty, so irremediable, that, when every one «_! 

prosecutetl by the Tliirty was condemnctl by the 
obsequioKS council, and executed, none, says the 
cotemporary liistorian, notobnoxious to the cliarge, 
were dissatisfied with this arbitrary justice. 

The wrongs, however, of the higher orders being 
so far avenged, the hope was generally entertained, 
that animosity would stop, and that the Thirty, 
proceeding with proper dispatch in their great 
business of legislation, would let the people know 
under what form of government, and subject to 
what laws, they %vere to live and might be safe. 
^V'ith this hope wellmeaning men in general were 
easy : indeed hope was rather high among them ; 
for, tho successive demagogues had wretchedly 
degraded the antient Athenian constitution, yet, if 
there existed in Greece a good' foundation for a 
good government, it seems to have been in the 
laws, customs and habits of Athens, derived from 
the institutions of Tlieseus arid Solon. That ex¬ 
cellent principle of the English constitution, the 
only one on which a free government can be firmly 
founded, that the aggregate of private good con¬ 
stitutes public good and its corollary, that the 
rights of individuals, once established by law, 
should be ever held sacred, seems to have been a 
principle of Theseus’s kingdom and Solofi’s re¬ 
public. But a different principle obtained very 
generally among the Grecian Commonwealths, an 
ideal public good, distinct from and often opposite 
to private good. It was carried into practice with 
best effect by Lycurgus, and can only be carried 

into 
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CHAP, into practice with any good effect, ivhere, as in 
. . Lacedasmon, a communion of interest u'as esta¬ 

blished for everything, and private property 
scarcely existed. The brilliant succc^ of his 
singular system gave reputation to this principle, 
and party-leaders readily adopted it everywhere; 
for the good of their party was that to which alone 
they would allow the title of public good, and to 
this it was very convenient for them that every 
private interest should yield. The peaceful then 
and the quiet, who desired, not political power, 
but ease and security under civil order, were the 
only certain sufterers. The great defect of the 
constitutions of Theseus and Solon, was the want 
of another principle, spred extensively over modern 
Europe through the feudal system, tho not an ori¬ 
ginal part of that system, the principal of repre¬ 
sentation. The advantage of this is not meerly 
that a great nation can do conveniently by its 
representatives, what even a small one cannot by 
its assembled flumbers, but, farther, that respon¬ 
sibility may be attached to every constituted 
authority ; by which alone, m hatever the name or 
form of the government may be, real despotism 
Xfn.r*ip. can be obviated. In the want of this, the Grecian 
Allien, legislators were utterly at a loss to give secure 
liberty to the body of the people, rvithout giving 
them clespotic power. It may be held for certain 
that those are either not wise or not honest men, 
who pretend that political and legislative science 
is easy and obvious. The writings of the ablest 
of the Greeks, showing how deficient they were 
in it, abundantly show' its difficulties; and the 
5 history 
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history of all nations will demonstrate by what sect. 
slow steps and what accidental circumstances any . ^ 

perfection in government has been attained. The 
works of Plato and Xenophon should be red to 
form a just idea of the imperfection of the science 
in their time, and of their small ability to improve 
it; and then it may in some degree be conceived 
what were the difficulties under w'hich, even had 
they had the purest intentions, the sincercst ile- 
sire of public good, the Thirty must have had to 
incounter, in reforming the constitution of Athens. 

But in addition to tlie difficulties always and 
everywhere existing, the peculiar circumstances 
of Athens at the time, obviating perhaps some 
considerable inconveniencics, gave rise to many 
others. The controling power of Laccda'mon 
would be necessarily invidious to those for whom 
they wore to legislate ; and yet much considera¬ 
tion for that controling power w'ould be-, in their 
situation, unavoidable. Moreover the chance of 
future tranquillity for Greece, concord within itself 
and power to resist other nations, depended abso¬ 
lutely upon friendly and intimate connection be¬ 
tween Athens and Laceda;mon. Of the changes 
then which Athens had sullered, by the event of 
the w’ar, some would be favorable to them, but 
some fat otherwise. Private distresses among 
all ranks were numerous and great. The loss Xen.Mem. 
of property in the forein territories of the com- f’a si *” 
monwealth, had reduced several from affluence to 
want; and want such as to make them dependent 
upon what may be called the poor-law of Athens, 

even 
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CHAP, even for subsistence. The abolition of means, for- 
'—merly ready, for making interest of money at 
Mem.'’socr. home, also annihilated income for many. The 
e. r. s. *. advantages of command then were no more for 
the higher ranks, nor the reward of service for the 
lower, nor the various profits of the equipment of 
fleets and armies for any: public revenue no 
longer flowed from numerous tributary states: 
neither the public treasury, nor the wealth of in¬ 
dividuals, could, as formerly, provide gratifications 
for the people: the citizens of numerous subject 
republics were no longer amenable to Athenian 
tribunals : multitudes, accustomed to fight and to 
judge, and to feast at sacrifices, and to be amused, 
but not to work, were without income, without 
employment, and without victuals: the court and 
the flattery, and the pay and the bribes, to which 
the Athenian people were accustomed, had all 
ceased together. 

Such were the circumstances in which the 
council of Thirty entered, with absolute authority, 
upon the administration of the affairs of Athens. 
Whether by appointment of the Lacedasmonians, 
or by election of the council itself, Critias pre- 
riai. sided ; a man, by every advantage of bir^, f(M:- 
p.'i54,i! 2. connections, education and talents, pointed 

out for the arduous situation. His paternal great¬ 
grandfather was brother of the great lawgiver 
Solon; and, what should have been a more solid 
advantage, he had been himself a diligent hearer 
of Socrates. But the Athenian democracy, de¬ 
nying ease and security, not only incited ambition 

and 
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and avarice, but stimulated the pride of nobility SECT, 
and wealth. Xenophon describe.s Critias, w hom 
he knew well as his fellow-disciple, vain of his Xcnop!». 
illustrious birth and large inheritance, elated w ith '• i- c. v. 
the early possession of power and influence, and * 
with the court and adulation insuing, and then 
soured by a banishment which he Iiad suflered 
from a decree of the people. Thenceforward 
Critias conceived a vehement aversion to the 
popular cause, and his pride and ambition became 
stimulated by indignation and revenge. 

But, among the members of this council, the 
man most distinguished in high office and in party 
measures, was Theramenes son of Agnon; whom 
we have already seen a leader in one revolution 
which abolished, and in another which restored 
the sovereinty of the popular assembly. He 
ingaged now in this third revolution, under the 
patronage of Lacedasmon, with a disposition gnd 
views widely diftering from those of Critias. His 
family, tho noble, had been popular. His father, 

Agnon, founder of Amphipolis, had been a dis¬ 
tinguished favorite of the people; and however 
Theramenes himself mighty with all reasonable 
men, dislike the sovereinty of the multitude, yet 
possessing an inherited family interest among the 
people, and talents to cultivate^it, he loved popu¬ 
larity. In reforming the government, therefore, 

. it was not his purpose to oppress the peof)le. He 
seems rather to have propose^ to restore, under 
sanction of the stronger means now pos.sess’ed by 
the Thirty, that mixed government, which, ujion 
the overthrow of the Fourhundred, he had framed 

but 
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but could not support, and which we find so 

highly commended, but so little explained, by 

Thucydides. 

The scheme of Critias, not altogether new in 
Greece, was however such as had not been exe¬ 
cuted, nor perhaps attempted, upon so extensive 
a scale. The habit of having all laborious offices 
performed by slaves, gave to conceive that the 
existence of the lower orders of freemen might 
be dispensed with; and made that possible and 
even obvious in Greece, which, in modern Europe, 
could neither be executed, nor scarcely imagined. 
Critias would allow no mixture of popular folly 
and insolence in power: he would remove as far 
as possible the danger of having the democratical 
law of treason restored, and put in execution 
against himself. He would abandon all hope of 
the glory of presiding over a powerful independent 
state, to have ease and affluence in a subordinate 
command. He proposed, therefore, under the 
protecting authority of Lacedtemon, to be lord 
of Athens; he would make the city and its vihole 
territory the private property of himself and a few 
associates; allowing no more of the Athenian 
people to remain within the country, than, with 
Lacedoemonian assistance^ might be held in com¬ 
plex subserviency.^ 

With these extravagant and nefarious views, 
which it could not be prudent immediately to 
declare, Critias, in ihe outset, courted Theramenes, 
and there was, for a short 4 ime, the appearance 
of perfect harmony between them. Soon however 
differences arose, but still Critias maintained a 

show 
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show of deference for liis collcsue. Meanwhile sect. 

among the rest of the Thirty he made Ins party '—^ __ 

secure. No eminence of character there moved 
Ids envy; no superior talents excited his appre- 
liension; no iirmness of principle thwarted his 
{mrposes. (.’oncert then being established among 
them, the abilities, and yet more the popularity 
of Theraraenes became suspicious to all. For 
security against their effects, it was resolved to 
solicit an armed force from LacialA'mon. Thera- 
menes, not yet aware that he was himself the 
object, in \ ain remonstrated; the resolution passed, 
and iEschines and Aristotelcs, two of the Thirty \enopli. 
were deputed to Sparta, authorized to ingage for "'ii' i'B. 
pay from the Athenian treasury for the troops 
desired. A force for holding Athens in obedience, 
and to be paid for doing so, was not likely to be 
denied. A body of Laceda'monians was sent; ami 
Callibius, their commander, with the title of Ilar- 
most, regulator, which the Lacedaemonians affected 
for those to whom they committed rciilly the 
command, as governors, of Grecian cities, took 
his residence in the citadel of Athens, with his 
troops as its garrison. 

Conhdent now of means to overbear opposition, 

Critias no longer kept measure.s with any, whether 
of the tlemocratical or oligarchal interest, \vhom 
he suspectetl of inclination, with pov\ er, to thwart 
, his designs: but he began to consider some of 
the oligarchal party, whom it was in the general 
policy of Laceda^inon to raise to power, as more 
dangerous opponents than toy in the democratical 
interest, now sufficiently depressed. From the first 

arrival 
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arrival of the Lacedaemonians, he was sedulous 
V—' in attention to the harmost; and by the show of 
much deference, obtained the effectual command 
of him. Under pretence, and perhaps in the 
belief, that the interest of Lacedaemon required, 
Callibius issued orders as Critias instigated, and 
the Lacedaemonian soldiers were employed to 
apprehend whom the Thirty denounced. Prosecu¬ 
tion was no longer confined to sycophants, and men 
notoriously turbulent or infamous, hut extended to 
characters the most irreproachable. Some forms 
of legal process were observed, and those of the 
old constitution Avere mostly retained; but whom¬ 
soever the Thirty accused, the obsequious council 
Xrnopii. never failed to condemn, and deliver to the 
e! 3! 8 .12. executioner. 

Such proceedings excited astonishment with 
alarm among all ranks. What could be the motive, 
and where the end of them, and what the form 
of government at length to be established, were 
Xen. ibid, the anxious subjects of general wonder and in¬ 
quiry. Theramenes himself, surprized as dissatis¬ 
fied, while Critias yet maintained a decent.exterior 
toward him, remonstrated among his collegaes 
on the impolicy of their measures: ‘ Without 
‘ some party among the people,’ he said, * no 
‘ oligarchy could stand: but alarm and offence 
‘ were now extended to aU parties.’ The admo¬ 
nition was taken, but not as Theramenes intBid^.' 
Nothing the Thirty so much still feared as the 
popularity of Theramenes himself. To obviate 
its efficacy, they hastraed the publicaUon of a 
catalogue of three thousand citizens of their own 

selection, 
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selection, who should partake of the sovoroin sKc r 

, power in common assembly, and be competent for __ 

magistracyAll other Athenians were reduced xmoi.ii. 
to the condition of subjects, not to the Tliree- 
thousand only, but the Thirty, whose sovereinty 
over them was declared absolute. 

Theramenes again remonstrated : ‘ Their faith *■ 

‘ was |)ledged, he said, by their former declara- 
‘ tions, that all those, and only those, should share 
* in the government, whose education might give 
‘ the necessary knowledge, and Avhose projierty 
‘ would afford means to allot leisure for its func- 
‘ dons. Pay for attending the general assembly 
‘ or the courts of justice, it had been agreed, 

‘ should no longer be allowed. Hut three thou- 
‘ sand men, as if there were some virtue in the 
‘ number, had been arbitrarily chosen, without 
‘ any attention to the proposed qualifications; 

‘ and all other Athenians were as arbitrarily de- 
‘ jfrived of the rights of citizens. The imprudence 
‘ was equal to the injustice of the measure ; 

‘ violence only could support it; and the force 
‘ of those who were to command was inferior to 
‘ that of those who w ere to be held in subscr- 
‘ viency.’ This admonition also was taken, but, 
like the former, very diflerently from the monitor’s 
intention. A review of 'arms was ordered; of 
tlie Threethousand in one place; of the other 
' citizens in another. The avenues to the latter 
were occupied by the confidential adherents of the 
Thirty, supported by the Lacedtemonian troops. 

The 

T bus 1 ibiiik the phr&3€ rwr vifctyuuT^‘t utay 

heft be interpreted. 


VOE. V. 


£ 
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CHA^P. The arms of the citizens, not of the catalogue, 
i——( were taken from them as they passed, and being 
carried to the tempJe of Minerva in the citadel, 
were committed to the care of the Lacedsemonian 
garrison. 

Effectual opposition being thus obviated, the 
Thirty proceeded with a shamelessness in crime, 
for which, after all'we have seen of crime in 
Grecian history, could he be suspected of par¬ 
tiality for the democratical cause, we should with 
difficulty believe the express testimony even of 
Xenophon. The credit of his account however, 
strong as his authority is, does not rest on his 
single authority. We find it supported by two 
other cotemporary writers; one his decided ad¬ 
versary in politics, the other no way his friend, 
l.ysias and Plato. From their united evidence mc 
learn, that the most abominable policy guided the 
Xcnoph. measures now pursued. Revenge and avarice 
Iiad their full sway: many suffered death for 
A^'orat’"' private enmities; many meerly for their wealth. 
»<•!* j-(» l^^very eminent man was either to be destroyed 
or gained: but as means were wanting to attach 
a sufficient number by favors, the infernal expe¬ 
dient was practised of forcing men to a community 
of interest tlirough a participation in crime. 
Driven by terror to execute tyrannical orders, they 
became involved in the same guilt, and obnoxious 
to the same resentment, and thus theirs and that 
of the Thirty became a common cause 

Amid numerous enormities, the death of three 

men, 

“ 'or* til xeu ixfini nMaif mofAk 
lAimi ii mJiiirovf airiur. Plat. apol. Socr. p. 32.1.1. 
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men, the most eminent of the commonwealth, and sec i 
all notoriously attached to the oligarchal interest, ■ 
particularly excited general ivonder and alarm. Of 
Niceratus, son of the rich and worthy Nicias, 

' l.xs profil 

who perished at Svraousc, it was said lliat he 
inherited the aristocratical spirit; neitlur father ..i,(io- 
nor son, by any one action or word, having ever 
favored democracy. The able advice and power¬ 
ful eloquence of Antijilion had served so many 
individuals, while the free e.xpenditure of his 
private fortune in public service, during the war, 
hadacquircfl him such reputation for public spirit, 
that he was in favor with ail j^rtit^, tho his 
whole political conduct had been dirccte<l to pro¬ 
mote ari-stocracy. Leon of SaJamis, amid the 
turl»ulence and crimes of his age and country, 
bad been eminent for his blameless life. The 
monster Critias proposed to involve his master pi,it. apoi. 
Socrates in the odium of the execution of so , , 
excellent a man. A message from the Thirty 
required fhe attendance of Socrates, with four 
others. Critias hiinsHf gave the order for them 
to go to Salamis, to appreliend Leon, and bring 
him to Athens. This order, know ing its p.urpose, 
and holding it contrary to law, Socrates disol»cyed. 

Tile other four, less scrupulous or less courageous, 
performed it. To be jipprehended and to be 
^ condemned w ere nearly the same thing; and I.eon, 
Niceratus, and Antiphon, were all delivered to 
the executioner. 

Numerous as the executions of men of pro¬ 
perty had been, the confiscation insuing did not 
suffice to supply the deficiencies of the public 
r 2 revenue, 
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CHAP, revenue, so curtailed by the event of the war, 

, . and to furnish the rewards claimed by the forward 

adherents of the Thirty. Money was wanting to 
”3.!. ik the Lacedaemonian troops in the citadel. The 
metics w^ere thought the best resource. Much 
of the commerce and manufactures of Athens 
was in their hands: many were wealthy ; and the 
oppression, which had been successfully dared 
against the first of the Athenians, might be ex¬ 
ercised, it was hoped, against aliens with less 
noise, and no hazard. Some symptoms of dis¬ 
affection toward the ruling powers were made the 
pretence, and it was resolved to accuse eight of 
the richest, to whom, as a blind, w'ere added two 
in indigent circumstances. 

Lys. con. The orator Lysias, from whom we have the 
Eraiosth. y,as of the order of metics, and among 

the sufferers. His father Cephalus, was a Syra¬ 
cusan, whom faction in his own city had driven 
to migrate, with a large fortune, to Attift, when 
the able administration of Pericles, in aM of what 
remained of Solon's laws, made Attica the most 
desirable residence in Greece. He had injoyed 
the friendship of Pericles and of Socrates; and 
his house in Peirmus is the supposed scene of 
those dialogues, so celebrated under the title of 
Plato’s Republic. Lysias had gone a boy to Italy, 
with the historian Herodotus, when, under the 
patronage of Pericles, the colony of Thurium was 
settled on the ruins of Sybaris. There he had 
lived above thirty years, when, by the defeat in 
Sicily, the Athenian interest in those parts was 
overthrown, and Thurium was no longer a safe 

residence 
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residence for men of property, who would not sect. 
accept, or could not obtain, Lacedaemonian pro- .—^ 
lection. Lysias, collecting w'hatever he could 
carry, returned to Athens ; where, in partnership 
with Polemarchus his brother, a manufactory of 
shields, in which above a hundred slaves Avere 
employed, still gave him aIHuence. 

lie was, as he relates, entertaining some strangers 
at supper, when some of the Thirty entered, com¬ 
manded the guests to withdraw, and himselt to 
remain dieir prisoner. Committing him then to 
the care of Peison, one of their number, they 
proceeded to take account of his effects, of which 
the slaves were a principal part. He, meanwhile, 
fearing for his life, tamjiered with his keeper ; 
and, for a bribe of a talent, obtained a promise 
of safety : but to pay the money, being obliged 
to open a chest, in which were more than three 
talents in silver, above seven hundred pounds 
sterling, Avith Cyzicenes and Darics, the gold coins 
then most current in (ireecc'^ to the amount of 
near five hundred pounds more, Peison seized the 
whole. Remonstrance was vain, but the admoni¬ 
tion Avas salutary to Lysias. W atching opportunity, 

Avhilc the Thirty were still occupied in pillage, he 
found means to escape, and hastening to Peirams, 
proceeded thence by sea to Megara. His brother, 
Polemarchus, less provident or less fortunate, 
being carried to the common prison, Avithout trial, 
in pursuance of a simple order from- the Thirty, 

Avas 


” The Cyzicene, named from tlie rit^- of Cyzires in the 
I’ropontis, was in value about a pound sterling ; tlie Diirie, 
a Persian coin, about fifteen skillings. 

E 3 
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was executed in the Athenian manner, by a draught 
of hemlock. Melobius, one of the Thirty, tore 
from his wife’s ears the golden rings she wore. 
All the property of both the brothers was confis¬ 
cated. The body of Polemarchus was not denied 
to his friends for burial; it would have been boot¬ 
less impiety ; but clothes for it, solicited from'bis 
large wardrobe, and an apartment in one of three 
houses of the family, for the preparation of the 
funeral, were refused. 

Such are the circumstances related by Lysias 
himself. We shall receive the account with 
caution, as from an orator, famed for the talent 
of giving falsehood the air of truth, and, on this 
occasion, not meerly pleading a cause, but the 
cause of his own revenge, and avowing his pur¬ 
pose to inflame the multitude who were to judge 
it*®. The testimony of Xenophon however seems 
to show that the whole detail might be nearly 
true”. Had not the conduct of some of the 
Thirty been marked with peculiar atrocity in this 
transaction, had there not been something in it 

particularly 

St IfiiSyiTi. Which may be ex- 
pressed faithfully, tho paraphrastically,^ thus: Let the anger 
and indignation which you felt, when iiyuriously driven into 
banishment, now revive in your minds. 

•» Demosthenes (or. in Andmt. & or. con. Tiraocr.) has 
said that, under the tyranny of the '1 hirty, no man wae taken 
from his house. On this tlie learned Markland, in a note on 
the oration of Lysias against Eratosthenes, observes, ‘ that 
* Lysias is rather to be believed of what himself experience; 
‘ unless some distinction can he found.’ Ihe distinction 
seems obvious : Demosthenes probably meant to speak only 
of citizens; Lysias was not then a citizen. Ihe matter is 
bf consequence only that the faith of history be not unduly 
made questionable: more than enough will always remain 
uncert^. 
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particularly shocking to the general feelings and sect. 
prejudices of the Athenian jicople, Therainenes 
would scarcely have taken up the proceedings 
against metics, rather than those against citizens, 
for the ground of increased vehemence in oppo¬ 
sition to his collegues. IJe now arraigned their Xenopii. 
conduct in a manner that gave them serious alarm, c. s. s. ie. 
It was evident that their safety and his were be¬ 
come incompatible, and they resolved that he 
should himself be the next prosecuted. 

The council of Judicature, tho thus far obse¬ 
quious to the views of the Thirty, was not yet 
duly prepared to be the instrument of their jnir- 
pose against Theramenes. Nevertheless they 
determined to make it their instrument for his 
destruction. Some of the members they coultl 
command; they endevored to persuade some, to 
alarm others. Matters w'ere arranged with those 
in whom they could best confide: the council 
was summoned: a body of men with concealed 
arms surrounded the hall: the Thirty attended, 
and Theramenes was in his place among them; 
when Critias, rising, in a set siieech accused him ir. 
of meditated treason against the existing govern¬ 
ment. Stating no facts amounting to treason by 
any known law, he argued rather as a conspirator 
to his accomplices, than a public accuser before 
a court of justice; contending, not on the ground 
of public law, but of convenience only to the 
party, that the accused should be capitdly con¬ 
demned. 

Theramenes, eloquent, and practised in those 
difficult and dangerous situations, which require, 

E 4 with 
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with a firm mind, the readiest exertion of great 
powers, adapted his defence ably to the existing 
circumstances. To have asserted, as before a 
just judicature, the right and the duty of a public 
man, in his place in council, to declare his opinion 
on public matters (which almost alone had been 
imputed to him) he knew would be at least 
useless, and perhaps injurious. He therefore 
addressed himself rather to the fears and feelings, 
than to the conscience and justice of his judges; 
and he so demonstrated the expediency of the 
measures which he had alwavs recommended, and 
not only the iniquity, but the danger of those 
pursued by Critias, that he disposed a majority 
of the council in his favor. 

The moment was critical. Critias was aware 
that his own ruin could now scarely fail to follow 
the miscarriage of his purpose against Thera- 
menes. After short communication with the 
Thirty, he went out and directed his armed at¬ 
tendants to show themselves. Returning then, 
he addessed the council thus : ‘ 1 esteem it a 
‘ duty of my station’ (he .was president of the 
Thirty) ‘ to prevent those acting under me in the 
‘ administration from being deceived and misled. 

‘ I shall therefore take upon myself to do what 
‘ the present emergency requires. The crowd, 

‘ at your doors, have declared they will not rest 
* under the acquittal of one, whose known pur- 
‘ pose is the overthrow of the oligarchy. In the 
‘ new code it is enacted, that the citizens of the 
‘ catalogue shall be liable to capital punishment, 

‘ only from the judgement of the council; but 

‘ over 
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* over all others the authority of the Thirty is sect. 

‘ absolute. I therefore, confident of your una- ,_ 

‘ nimous approbation, strike the name of Thera- 
‘ menes from the catalogue, and we, the Tliirty, 

‘ condemn him to death.’ 

To Athenians, tamiliar, under their democracy, 

M'ith the most anomalous and tyrannical measures 
ot government, these proceedings were not asto¬ 
nishing and shocking, as they would be among 
those accustomed to the better political order of 
modern Europe, and especially of England. No 
opf)osition was made to them, either among the 
Thirty or by the council. Theramenes saw tliat 
his destruction was resolveil, and instantly had 
recourse to what alone seemed to aflbrd a chance 
for safety. Jle sprang to the altar (for, among xc„op». 
the CJreeks, every council-hall had its altar) and 
thence claimed the protection of a law so lately ' ’ * 
made, which Critias was proposing so grossly to 
violate. ‘ As for this altar,’ he said, ‘ I know 
‘ its sacredness will not protect me; but I will 
‘ at least show that the imjdety of those men is 
‘ equal to their injustice. Yet 1 cannot but won- 
* der that you, councillors, men of rank and high 
‘ worth, will not assert your own cause; for the 
‘ nan»c of any of you may be erased from the 
catalogue with as little ceremony as mine.’ 

The herald of the Thirty had been dispatched 
to command the attendance of those high officers 
of justice called the Eleven, who were already 
^ined to the views of Critias. They entered 
the councd-hall with their usual attendants, while 
Iheramenes was still speaking from the altar. 

Critias 
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CHAP. Critias immediately told them that TherameRes 
had been condemned to death according to law: 
and commanded them to do what in consequence 
became their duty. In vain Theramenes alleged 
illegality and impiety. The council, awed by 
those around the hall, now known to be armed, 
Lji>.or.coii. was passive, while Satyrus, a man of ability, 

р. tw?&860. versed in high office and leading situations, but 

w'hom Xenophon describes as the most profligate 
as well as the most daring of the Eleven, set the 
example for laying hands on Theramenes, dragged 
him from the altar, and hurried him away to the 
prison. Boldly, or perhaps incautiously, as the 
nearest way, he passed through the agora. The¬ 
ramenes, with exerted voice, endevored to excite 
the people in his favor. Exasperated by this, 
Xrnoph. * If you speak again,’ said Satyrus, ‘ I will 

с. '3.s. 21. ‘ make you groan.’ ‘And had I said nothing,’ 

replied Theramenes, ‘ should I escape groaning?* 
The people, however, prepared to fear, and not 
M.T. Cic, to resist, made no stir. In the prison, the deadly 
f T e 40 Potion being brought, Theramenes drank it with 
a serene countenance, and then, tinkling the re- 
vefsed cup (the Grecian custom at banquets, in 
passing the cup to another) as a remaining drop 
fell, ‘ This libation,’ he said, ‘ is for the worthy 
‘ Critias.’ ‘ Such particulars,' says the cotem- 
Xeiioph. porary historian, ‘ are, I am aware of little 
4 worth in themselves, yet whfit they prove of 
‘ Theramenes I think deserving admiration, that 
‘ neither readiness nor pleasantry forsook him, 

‘ even with immediate c^th impending.’ 


M.T. Cic, 
Tijsc. 

I. i. B. 40. 


Xeitoph. 
ut supra. 
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SKCTION III. 

Farther Violences of the Thirfi /; Measures of Thrasifbitlus 
against the Thirtn: Feiraiis occupied hi/ the Atheniats 
Hefugees under Tlirasybulus: Death of Critias: Tie 
Thirti/ deposed and a Supreme Council of Ten elected; 
Interference of Lacedeemon: The Athenian Dcmocraci/ 
rest arid. 

The concurrent testimony of cotemporary writers sf.ct. 
of different parties, assures us tliut, under the tii. 
democracy, after it became alisolute, the prin¬ 
cipal road to the honors of the Athenian slate 
was through brilwry to the people, in various ways 
administered. A military officer soliciting a Xenopii. 
command, would to little purpose relate the length i. 
and variety of his service, or the wounds he had 
received in it, if his competitor had l)een more 
mugnilicent in theatrical exhibitions. An orator i,v» 
defending his client under criminal prosecution, 
considered the expeaccs of that client for the 
people's amusement of more importance to enu¬ 
merate than any militaiy or naval merits; or if 
he was conducting a criminal prosecution, he 
would not omit to detail the theatrical exhibitions 
with which his own family had entertained the 
people, in the hope, by so recommending him¬ 
self, the more efficaciously to urge the condem¬ 
nation of his enemy. Under every view then of 
the circumstances, it will appear evident that 
bribery, high bribery, would be absolutely neces¬ 
sary to the Thirty, for keei)ing the Threethousand 

of 
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CHAP, of their catalogue firm to their party. To mark, 
V on all occasions, the most pointed partiality for 

them, to give them the most decided preeminence, 
and, on the other hand, to take the strongest pre¬ 
cautions against those not of the catalogue, was 
indispensable. But the necessity of bribing high 
would carry with it the necessity of increased 
violences, and new crimes. Tlie death of Thera- 
menes had been a preparatory step. That able 
leader being removed, measures the most violent 
and injurious against the multitude, already de- 
Xfiioph^ prived of arms, were no longer scrupled. Lands 
c. 4 .». 1. and country-houses were seized for the benefit 
of the Thirty and their adherents, and shortly an 
p” order was issued for all not of the catalogue to 
Tti. 776 . quit Athens. The greater part took refuge in 
Peiraeus; but the jealousy of their oppressors did 
not allow them to remain long there. Fortunately 
the ruling party in the neighboring city of Me- 
gara, being democratical, was friendly to their 
cause; and some revolution, of which no satis¬ 
factory account remains, had so altered things in 
the larger and more powerful city of Thebes, long 
the most virulent enemy of democracy and of 
Athens, that there also a disposition favorable to 
them prevailed. Thebes, accordingly, and Me- 
gara, became crowded with Athenian fugitives.*® 

Among 

" If, in pursuing the course of Athenian affairs, the reader 
carries in his recollection the progress of the French revo¬ 
lution, he cannot fail to be struck with the many points of 
resemblance between the proceedings of the 'fhirty in Athens, 
with its Council of Judicature, and of the Committee of 
Public Welfare, in Paris, with its Revolutionary Tribunal; 
and the consideration is not unimportant to Grecian history. 
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Among those whom the tyranny of the Thirty sect. 
. had early driven to seek safety in banishment, .—^ 
was Thrasybulus son of Lycus, already known 
for so many important services to his country, c. 4 . •. 2. 
Thrasybulus, residing in Boeotia, was rather 
w atching for movements within Athens favorable 
to his views, than hoping to see a multitude 
driven to join him in exile, such as might form a 
force sufficient to assail the tyrants from without. 

Quickly he decided his jilan. It was toward 
midwinter, and scarcely six months after the esta¬ 
blishment 

inasmuch as it restores evident, probability to the accounts 
<it enorniities vvhicli, liowever well atlesteil, the desuetude of 
imidein times, in tlie order of things established in even the 
worst of Euroiieiin governnicnts, had rendered, till new ex¬ 
ample arose, almost incredible. And here the similitude 
between what in L^nce is called democracy, and what in 
Greece was esteenied an oligarchy, will become striking. 

'I'heir ciiaracter, as it stands marked by their conduct, has 
baldly a dillereiice; and thus it may appear that, with allow¬ 
ance for that latitude of expression which jioetry may claim, 

Pope is right where he has said, 

For forms of government let fwils contest; 

M'hate'er is best administer’d is best. 

The phrase, indeed, without a conmu nt, is hazardous, yet it 
m:i\ be creditably explained thus; ‘ The form of a govern- 
■ iiient, merely as it gives a claim to this or that title, dc- 
‘ niotiacv, aiistocracy, iiioiiarcliy, signilies little. That is 
‘ reidly the best government, which is so constituted, m what- 
‘ ever till 111, as most to insure a just adniinistratioii.’ But 
this eaiinot be absolute monarchy ; for there all must depend 
upon the accidental character of the reigning prince : it can¬ 
not be democracy; for there the popular passion, which 
interested demagogues may in the rnoiiicnt excite, or the 
exertions, not even of the most numerous, but of the most 
turbulent and least scrupulous party, will decid^everything; 
it cannot be oligarchy, or what is vulgarly called arisiocracy; 
for there a part of the people has an interest separate from 
the rest; it can only be a government so mixed and ba¬ 
lanced, that it may have strength to restrain pojii.lar folly 
and popular injustice, without being strong enough to supjKiit 
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blishment of the Thirty, when with only about 
seventy heavy-armed, he seized Phyle, an Attic 
fortress near the Boeotian border. 

Such an enterprize might bear, on first view, 
the appearance of imprudent haste and rash ad¬ 
venture. It gave little alarm to the Thirty, who 
trusted that they could easily prevent depredation 
on the neighboring lands, which alone they 
thought threatened, by marching immediately 
against the little garrison. Phyle was scarcely 
more than twelve miles from Athens. Reaching 
it therefore early in the day, they directly led 
their forces to assault, but wdth the ill success 
which, in that age, so commonly attended the 
attack of walls. In their hurry, for so small a 
distance, and against an enemy supi>osed little 
able to resist them, they had oKiitted to bring 
tents and camp-equipage. Nevertheless the wea¬ 
ther being, for the season, fine, tho among the 
highlands, they resolved to remain before the place 
and immediately begin a contravallation. That 
same night a heavy fall of snow so distressed 
them, that next morning they withdrew hastily 
to Athens; and with so little conduct, that much 
of their baggage was taken by the activity of the 
pursuing enemy. 

Had Thrasybulus assembled a numerous body 
for his outset, it might have excited an alarm 
ruinous to his purpose ; and unless he could im¬ 
mediately have struck some great blow, subsist¬ 
ence would probably have failed him. Rut the 
season favored enterprize with a small force. It 
was not easy to keej> the field ^vith a large one 

against 
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against him: and in midwinter the Lacediemo- sect 
nians would not, for a light cause, send troops .— 
from Peloponnesus. The Thirty, even after their 
miscarriage against Phyle, seem to have appre¬ 
hended nothing from its garrison beyond e.xcursion 
for plunder. To obviate this they sent the greater 
part of their Lacedaemonian troojis, with a body 
of their ow n horse, to a station near the place. 

Hut the credit of success having inabled Thrasy- 
bulus to increase his forces, he marched with 
seven hundred heavy-armed, surprised the camp 
of the Thirty at daybreak, killed a hundred and 
twenty of their heavy-armed, and jiut the rest to 
flight. 

This unexpected stroke produced an cll'ect on 
the iniiids of men far overproportionctl lo its real 
inij)ortance. The parlizans of the Thirty were Xi-nopii. 
so alarmed, that the tyrants themselves doubted | 
if they could be safe, even in Athens, till assistance 
might lie obtained from Lacedamion. Their 
rest)urces then, in beginning distress, were con¬ 
genial to their measures for the establishment of 
pow er. Should they, by any train of misfortunes, 
be reduced to r[uit Athens, Eleusis would be the 
most desirable refuge. It was, next to the cajutal, 
the largest town of Attica, favorably situated for 
receiving succour from Peloponnesus, and forti¬ 
fied ; but many of the inhabitants were disafl'ected. 

This inconvenience therefore they resolved to ob¬ 
viate ; and the cavalry, whom they considered as 
the most trustworthy of their troops, were the 
inkruments chosen for the occasion. For the 
equestrian order, composed of the wealthiest 

families 
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CHAP. famUies of the commonwealth, having been com- 
. - mon sufferers from the oppression of popular 

4 ^uit****' rejoiced in the prospect of an improve¬ 

ment of their condition by an alteration of the 
constitution. Thus predisposed to the Thirty, it 
had been the policy of those insidious tyrants 
to court that order, and they had succeeded in 
holding the largest part attached to their cause. 

At the head of the cavalry therefore, Critias 
went to Eleusis. All the Eleusinian people, of 
age to bear arms, were summoned, under pretence 
of a muster, for ascertaining their strength as a 
garrison for their town. Every man, as his name 
was inrolled, was ordered to go through the gate 
leading to the shore. Without the wall the 
Athenian cavalry were posted, with some of the 
Thirty attending. These indicated the susi)ected, 
as they passed singly, and the servants of the 
cavalry (for a Grecian trooper was always attended 
by one or more servants afoot) seized and bound 
them. The scrutiny being completed, they were 
immediately marched away to Athens, and deli¬ 
vered into the custody of the Eleven. 

These unfortunate men, together with some 
who, for the same crime of suspected disaffection, 
had been brought from Salamis, were sufficiently 
at the mercy of Critias and his associates. Ilut 
an infernal policy dictated farther ceremony. To 
strengthen the tie between himself and his chosen 
Threethousand, Critias would make these his ac¬ 
complices in every crime, and sharers in the con¬ 
sequent enmity and abhorrence of men. On the 
following day therefore the Threethousand of the 

catalogue. 
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catalogue, together with the ciivalry, were a$;seui- sect. 

bled in that splendid ediliee, raised for far other >_ 

purposes bv the taste and magnificence of Pericles, 
the Odeion or music-theater : and, lest all should 
not be sufiicienlly zealous in the cause, or sulH- 
ciently obsecjuious to the 'J'liirty, the Laceda'ino- 
niaii garrison attended. Critias, according to the 
cotemporary historian, addressed (he .Xthenian.s 
in these extraordinary terms: ‘ In the government 
‘ which we have been establishing,yourinterest has 
‘ been considered equally with our own. Sharing 
‘ therefore its advantages, you u ill not refuse to 
‘ share with us its dangers. Your common voice 
‘ must ratify an order for the execution of the 
‘ prisoners yesterday brought hither; that yoiu’ 

‘ security and your peril may rest on the same 
‘ foundation with ours.’ .Suffrages were given by 
ballot, as under the democracy ; but o()enlv, d'lit 
it might be seen if any were untrue to the cause; 
and the prisoners from Eleusis ami Salamis, toge¬ 
ther about three hundred, were all condemned 
together by one vote. And among the Athenians, 
says the cotemporary historian, there were some 
so intent upon the acquisition of w ealth and jajwcr 
as to be even gratified with these proceedings. 

It w as not long after this massacre, so ineff ectual Xon<.|.i. 
was the horrid policy of Critias to secure hLs " r 1 ' i' 
command over Attica, that Thrasybulus, with 
about a thousand heavy-armed, marching by- 
night, entered the town of Peirams, open since it 
was dismantled by the Lacedamonians, and took 
possession of it without opposition. 'Die Thirty 
led their whole force to attack him. The extent 
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c u A p. of Peiraeus being too great for his scanty numbers 
. . to defend, he moved to the adjoining suburb of 

Xciiopli. Munychia, which afforded also more advantageous 
4 .». o’, ground. The Thirty did not delay their assault. 
Next to victory, death in battle was certainly the 
most desirable lot for Critias; and he was for- 
»• tunate enough, beyond his- desert, to obtain it. 

Hippomachus, another of the Thirty, was also 
killed. Hardly more than seventy of their fol¬ 
lowers had fallen, when the rest fled, and the 
victory of Thrasybulus was comf)lete. His troo[)s 
carried off the arms of the dead ; but their clothes, 
a common object of plunder among the Greeks, 
Mere, in pious respect for deceased fellowcitizens, 
left untouched. 

When the pursuit ceased, a truce for burial of 
the slain, was, in the usual form, solicited by the 
defeated and granted by the conquerors. Oppor¬ 
tunity to communicate being thus open, numbers 
)3. from both sides assembled in conversation. Among 
those from Peiraeus was Cleocritus, herald of the 
mysteries, a man respected for his birth, connec¬ 
tions, and abilities, as well as for the sacred office 
which he bore, and, what was particularly advan¬ 
tageous on the present occasion, indowed by nature 
with a voice singularly capable of prevailing over 
the murmur of talking numbers. Having pro¬ 
cured silence, he addressed the throng in a con¬ 
ciliatory speech, in which, professing for himself 
and his party every disposition to friendly union 
with the Threethousand, he imputed to the Thirty 
alone the evils suffered on both sides. ‘ The 
* Thirty,’ he said, ‘ only to gratify an inordinate 

‘ thirst 
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‘ thirst of wealth and power, hud destroyed as sect. 
‘ many Athenian citizens in eight months as all the ■ 

‘ I’eloponnesians in ten years; and, n hen no 
‘ obstacle existed to prevent their establishing a 
* good government in peace, they had forced on 
‘ this most shameful, cruel, wickeil, and, to gods 
‘ and men, liatel'ul ci\il war. I’or himself and 
‘ tliose with whom he actcil, he ])roteste<l tiiat 
‘ the death of those misted men, whose obsetjiiies 
‘ were about to be j)erformed, was a subject t)f 
‘ sincere grief not less than to their own partv.' 

This speech, gaining anxious attention from the x <M10|)ll 
Many, alarmed their chiefs, w 1 k» sedulously hurried c. 4 s! 'u. 
tliem awav. Next ^lay the Thirtv, for that ro- 
nminod tlieir title, met, and, with faded hopes, 

4 onsidted concerning their affairs, w hile the Three- 
thousand were in altercation, in various parts of 
the town; tho.se who had becti forward in the 
late violences, urging 0|iposition to the utmost 
against 'J’lirasybulus and his ailherenls, w hile those 
w ho thought themselves less personally obnoxious 
insisted on the necessity of an accommodation; 
unreservedly declaring they would in) longer ol)ey 
the Thirty, to their own destruction and that 
of the commonwealth. 'J'he result of the con- 1 li. 
tention was a resolution, passed in the form of 
a decree, by which the Thirty were dejjosed, and 
a council of Ten was appointed in their room, i.^i con. 
one from every ward, for the express purj)o.se of 
negotiating an accommodation with lho.se in 
Peiraeus. Neither was resistance attempted by 
the fallen tyrants, nor violence used against ihein. 

Tw o of their number, Eratosthenes and Pheidon, *’'.p '23 

F 2 " 
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CHAP, were elected of the Ten ; the others, weak as cruel, 
. . and neglected as worthless, retired to Eieusis. 

Ibid. Opposition to Critias had recommended Eratos¬ 
thenes and Pheidon to the choice of the Three- 
thousand, and a disposition adverse to the Thirty 
was also the supposed merit of their new col- 
Jegues. Rut no sooner were the Ten vested 
with the sujtreme authority than they betrayed 
the trust. Appointed for the express purpose 
of negotiation with Thrasybulus, they resolved 
not to do what would presently reduce them to 
Xcnoj)ii. the general level of Athenian citizens. To this 
c. 3. s. i.->. (leterminution they were perhaps instigated, hut 
at least they were warmly 'supported in it, by 
Eysimachus, general of the cavalry, a most vehe¬ 
ment enemy of democracy. The cavalry were 
almost universally disposed to the sentiments of 
their chief, and, a large proportion of the Three- 
thousand being found still well inclined to the 
cause, the resolution was taken to oppose Thra¬ 
sybulus, to maintain oligarchy, and, in reliance 
on support from Lacedar^mon, to exert themselves 
for the j)rescnt in dcfen.sive measures. The 
1 hreethousand being how'ever far from unanimous, 
the cavalry took on themselves the principal care, 
both of preserving peace within the city, and giving 
security against the enemy w ithout. The whole 
body constantly slept in the Odeion, with their 
horses at hand bridled, and their spears by them, 
that they might act instantly, as emergencies might 
re(juire, either as cavalry or infantry; for beside 
unceasing apprehension of sedition within the city, 
attack from Peirteus was hourly expected. 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile citizens, metics, and former inha- sect. 
hitants of Athens of all denominations, who had ■ 
lied from the tyranny of the Thirty, allured hy 
the fume of the successes of Thrasybulus, flocked c. o.». m. 
to join him. The greater part, disarmed, as we 
have already .‘^een, by the policy of CVitias, brought 
only their |)ersonal ability and zeal in the cau.sc; 
but all were sedulous in providing themselves to 
the best of their skill and means; some making 
shields of wood, some of wicker; and, whether 
meerly for uniformity and distinction, or that no 
visible weakness of the material might incourage 
the enemy, tliey whitened all. rellowship in ad¬ 
versity, and unity of object under one able leader, 
promoted concord among them. About the tenth 
day from their first occupying Peineus, in general 
assembly they solemnly pledged themselves to 
fidelity in the common cause, and then came to 
a liln’ral resolution, that the rights of citizenship 
should be common to all, even foreiners having 
right of hospitality, who should faithfully do the 
duty of soldiers, in the war in which they were 
ingaged for the recovery of their country. They 
were now strong in heavy-armed ; their light¬ 
armed were still more numerous, and they had 
about seventy horse. They commanded the 
country, so that they were at no loss for pro¬ 
visions, and it was resolved, with general appro- c. 4. s. m 
bation, to besiege the city. 

Tho the transient reign and hasty downfal of 
the Thirty might, on a first glance, give to sujipose 
that their projects w'ere as unaccountably rash 
and imprudent as grossly nefarious, yet they were, 

F 3 in 
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CHAP, in reality, not so lightly founded. Critias had 
■ proposed, not to establish an independent domi¬ 
nion, but only to be lord of Attica, under the 
sovereinty of Lacedaimon; and he confided in 
the Threethousand heavy-armed of his catalogue, 
together Avith the greatest part of the Athenian 
cavalry, AAho Averc Avarm in his cause, only as 
force sufficient in emergencies, till support from 
Lacedaemon might be obtained. Attica, divided 
among three or four thousand families, Avonid 
aflbrd every man a maintenance. Every Athenian 
thus, like every Lacedaemonian, Avould be a 
gentleman; all the offices performed among the 
modern Europeiin nations by the loAvcr classes of 
freemen, being supplied by slaves. An extra¬ 
ordinary concurrence of favoring incidents, AA'ith 
bold and Avell concerted enterprize, had shaken 
this system almost in the outset. But, tho Critias 
himself had fallen, and the people under him 
were ready for a revolution, yet his successors in 
pOAver, Avho had been his opponents in council, 
found his plan so far inviting, that they adopted 
it almost intirely; Avhile his opponents in arms, 
almost grasping the object of their wishes, Avere 
still very far from any clear prospect of obtaining 
permanent possession of it. 

Thrasybulus had indeed so chosen his season, 
so avoided to excite alarm, was so rapid in his 
measures, and s© favored by contingencies, that 
the revolution Avas on the point of taking place, 
before his opponents began to think any addition 
Xcnopii. to their own strength AA^anting. At length nearly 
**4.5.%, at the same time, from the Thirty in Eleusis, and 
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trom the Ten, in the name of the Thrcethousand, sect. 
in Athens, ministers reached Lacediemon. lint 
with a government ill-formed for extensive domi¬ 
nion, Lacediemon itself was at this time divided 
by faction. The support of oligarchy, however, 
was necessary to the existence of Lacediemonian 
intluenco, in any forein state, and all the standing 
principles of Spartan jjolicy would urge it. 'J'hc 
powerful interest of Lysandcr therefore, whose 
credit was deeply concerned in the maintenance 
of the Lacedannonian authority in Athens, suf- 
liced to obtain for him the ii)>pointmcnt of com¬ 
mander-in-chief in Attica, with the title of bar- 
most, and for Libys, his brother, tin* command of 
a s(juadron to cooperate with hin». He desired 
no Laceda-monian land-force, but he procured a 
loan from the treasury to the Athenian state, ot’ 
a bundretl talents, for paying troops, which he c. rv 1' 
could easily hire among the other states of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. lie passed immediately to Kleusis, i-v i-c 
where he was soon joined by his nuTcenaries, and 
he jtrepared to blockade Peiraeus by land and sea. 

These were circumstances to which the 7'en, 
from liieir lirst a)>pointment, had lookeii I'orward; 
and the hopes of their party now became high 
again, while inevitable ruin seemed to threaten 
Thrasvbulus and his followers. Certainly no .Veil. ibn*. 
exertion of prudence and bravery, on their part, 
could inable their scanty number and delicient 
resources to withstand the power of Lacedamion. 

But the state of parties in Laceda-nion itself, not 
likely to have been totally unknown toTlirasybuJu.'-, 

j.' 4 wa- 
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CHAP, was probably among the incouragements to 
. . his enterprize : and indeed it seems more than 

possible that he had communication there, and 
reasonable dependence upon intrigue favorable 
to his views, Xenophon has apparently not said 
all that he knew or thought upon the subject; 
certainly he has not explained all that appears 
mysterious in it; and tho he generally writes 
freely, yet this is not the only occasion upon which 
he appears to have carefully avoided declaring 
what might involve the safety or the character of 
persons living when he wrote. The facts how¬ 
ever, which w'ere of public notoriety then, are not 
Xonopii. dubious now. Pausanias, the reigning king of 
«. 4. S.20. the Eurystheneid family, was of the party that 
envied or feared the power and influence of Ly- 
sander. But the ephoralty was the hinge on 
which the politics of Lacedaemon turned: what¬ 
ever ]»arty could obtain a majority of the five 
ephors, commanded the administration for the 
year. The expectation that Lysander would 
make Attica, according to Xenophon’s expression, 
his OAvn, gave much uneasiness. An exertion w’as 
therefore made by the king’s party; and, three of 
the ephor’s favoring, a decree of the general as¬ 
sembly w^ procured, which, without taking from 
Lysander the particular command, so lately con- 
ferretl upon him, put the supreme direction of the 
business into the king’s hands. It was resolved 
that the aftair was important enough to require 
that the allies should be summoned. The general 
assembly then directed, that a Lacediemonian 

army 
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army should march, that Pausanias should com- sect. 

maud, and that two of the t'phors shoulc! attend ,__, 

him, as his council. 

In pursuance of thc'^c resolutions, taken in the Xt-nupir. 
absence of Lysander, the contiiiffent of forces 
was required from all the allies, 'riie I3aH)tians '• 
and Cwinthians, alrea<ly jealous of Lacediemoii, 
found pretences to disobey : but all tin- other 
allies sent their proportions of troops, an<l Pau¬ 
sanias led a very powerful army into Attica. 
Lysander, with due submission to legal authority, 
joined him, and they incamped together in the 
plain called llalipedon, the seaside jilain, before 
J’eirieus. A message was immediately sent to 
Thrasybulus. requiring his followers to dis|)crse. 

To this obedience was refused, anil thi.'ii Pausa- 
nias led his troops to an assault upon llii* place. 

He had however no intention that it should suc¬ 
ceed, and of course it was inctfectual. Next 
day he examined the ground about the port, with 
the jUTtended purpose of forming a contraval- 
lation. His escort, consisting of Laceda-monian 
infantry and .\thenian cavalry, being mo!i!sted bv 
the enemy s light-armed, he ordered the cavalrv 
to charge, 'i'he irregulars fled, and the cavalry, 
killing some, pursued as far as the theater in 
Peira us, where they were met and checked by o j. 
targeteers and lieavy-armcd. I'hc Lactilemo- 
nians following to support the Athenian horse, 
were so annoyed by the missile weapons of the 
targeteers, that they were compelled to retreat 
with loss, and two j>olemarcs were among the 
killed. Thrasybulus then led on the wliole of his •. 

heavy- 
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CHAP, heavy-armed, and Pausanias not without difficulty 
XXI. reached a hill, at the distance of half a mile, 
Xenopii. where he could defend himself while he sent for 

C.V5. us. support. Having collected his forces, and formed 
l)is phalanx in verj deep order, he drove back the 
enemy, with some slaughter, raised his trophy, 
and withdrew to his camp. 

This action, critical as it had been, very exactly- 
answered the end of Pausanias. lie was anxious 
to establish the opinion of his serious desire to 
reduce the democratical Athenians by arms, 
while he carried his real purposes by secret nego¬ 
tiation. Quitting tlierefore his situation lieforc 
Peiraeus, he incaraped under the walls of Athens, 
taking his own quarters in the celebrated Acade- 
i,js.pro fii. mia. He had probably, not less than Lysander, 
EHcr.p.00'1. g commanding influence in Attica. He 

was connected by hereditary hospitality with the 
family of Nicias, of which the chief, Niceratus, 
the unfortunate son of the unfortunate general, 
had perished, as we have seen, under the Thirty. 
Pausanias, having communicated with the survi¬ 
vors of the family, directed them to come to him, 
numerously attended by their parly, to give 
weight to a declaration of their wish for an 
accommodation with their fellow-countrymen in 
Peirffius. At the same time he invited Thrasy- 
bulus to send commissioners to treat with him, 
and intimated the terms winch those commis- 
Xenopb. sioners should propose. He was readily obeyed 
by both; and with the advice and concurrent 
authority of the two ephors, his council, he gave 
passports for the commissioners from Peiraeus, 

and 
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and for Ccphisophon and Molitus^'. as roprc- SECi 
sentatives of the moderate in Atliens, to proceetl . _ 

to Laceda*mon. 

The Ten and their associates n cre alarmed at 

lic'l. I V 

these missions. Their lieiicnil assembly 'vas sum- c. i.vr 
moned, and thev procured a decree for sending 
ministers to Lacedamton, on the part <it the 
esistine; government of Athens. 1 >\ tliese iIk'v 
ursied, ‘ 'I'hat as thev liad Aoluntarily ])lac»-d 
‘ their city and themselves under the pn)t('ction, 

‘ atid to be disposed of at the |)le;!siire, of the 
‘ Lacedaemonians, nothing less ought to he re- s. .'b. 

‘ (|uired of those, nho non held iNIunychia and 
‘ Peirams, than an unconditional surrender.' All 
the jiartics however were temperately heard by 
the ephors and the Spartan assemlily; nho.se 
insuing decree directed ‘ That fifteen commis- 
‘ sinners should be appointed, in conjunction 
‘ with the king Pausanias, to settle nith the 
‘ strictest imjiartiality and C(|uity, the difVerences 
‘ (existing among the Athenian people.’ 

'I'his resolutir)n. generous, we should nish to 
<‘onside; it, tho evidently in no small degret; a 
parlv meaMire, appears however tf> have been 
faitlifullv and liberally executed. All .Athenians 
of all j)arties, the Thirty, and some few nho had 
acted in the most invidious oflires under them, 
only excepted, were restored to their rights as 
Athenian citizens”, an oath only being recjuircd a. !!>. 

of 

ftThajis fiillicr of tlie accuser of .Sonratrs, win. was 
Mfclitus son of Molitiis. 

” Kvtn the Thirty, tlie Eleven, and the Ten, w. k not to 
be denied those rights, pro\ idtti thr\' w ould abide a judicial 

scrutiny 
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CHAP, of them, to keep the peace and be true to a uni- 
«—versal amnesty. Humanity perhaps and prudence 
demanded the exception, as not less necessary to 
the safety of the excepted than to the general 
quiet. Eleusis was given them for their resi¬ 
dence, and to be jdso the refuge of all w'ho, with 
them, might fear to live under the restored com¬ 
monwealth. Matters being so far settled, Pau- 
sanias led away the whole of the Peloponnesian 
forces, leaving the Athenians of the city at per¬ 
fect liberty with regard to their future civil 
government. 

XenopiK The retreat of the Lacedicraonian army was 
c.^.s. 29 .& the signal for Thrasybulus and his followers to 
Aporat. march to Athens. In solemn procession, like the 

vcH99. Roman triumph, they ascended into the citadel, 

and in their arms offered a thanksgiving sacrifice 
to Minerva. A general assembly was then held, 
to give the sanction of the popular will to the 
measures which the circumstances might require. 
Lys. or <ie Pliomiisius, tlio onc of the army from Peiraeus, 
rrp. Si proposed that landowners only should have votes 
general assembly, and be competent for 
Xenoph. magistracy. The more prudent Thrasybulus saw 
ui gyjjg government w ere 

great, this was not the proper remedy ; nor would 
the times have borne it. More than five thou¬ 
sand citizens would so have been deprived of the 
privileges to which, under the old constitution, 
they were entitled: and would of consequence 
have sunk into a condition of little more security 

for 

^rutiny of their conduct— 
is 5 {|ir. Andoc. de inyft. p. 42. 
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for person and property than slaves. Tor so it 
was. in the want of any jii.st ideii of balanced 
government among the t«reeks, that portion of 
the jieople nhich la'ld the soverein poner was 
flcsj)Otic, and the rest were their subjects, more 
depressed than the snhjeets of any single ilcspot 
easilv can l)e. In adilrcssing the assenddy fhere- 
for(‘, after some e\]iostidation to the oligarehai 
partv, Tlirasyhidiis strunglv reeoinmeniled, to the 
deinoeratic.d, peaceful behavior, and the strictest 
observance of the oath of amnesty just taken. 
Stating then the inexpediency of risking new 
troubles, by attempting, at such a season, any in¬ 
novation, he recommended tlu; eompl(;t(' restora¬ 
tion of the constitution, as it stood Itefore the 
a))pointmcnt 'of the Thirty. The assembly 
decreed as he advised: all the magistracies were 
tilled in regular form, and the government resinned 
its antient course. 

Thus, by a series of contiuct, as wise and mo¬ 
derate in civil business as able and daring in 
military, the latter a common merit among the 
(ireek«, but the former very uncommon, 'I'hrasy- 
iailus injoyed the sati.sfaclion while he lived, and 
through succeeding ages has hatl the glory, ol' 
being the restorer of the Athenian commonw ealth, 
the second founder of Athens. Attica however 
was not yet united under one government: it was 
divided between a democratical republic, of which 
Athens, and an oligarehai, of which Eleusis, was 
the capital; an arrangement suiting the policy of 
J^acedaemon, as it facilitated the means of holding 
all in subjection. These moans, ueverthcless. 
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CHAP, were neglected. As the Laceda?n)onians wrote 
. ■ no books, and foreincrs had little access to their 

city, we are very deficiently informed of their do¬ 
mestic affairs. They seem however to have been 
at this time so warm in faction, the party of 
Pausanias overbearing, but hardly overbearing, 
that of Lysander, that they had little leisure for 
interfering in the afl'airs of neighboring states. 
B.C.40 ‘j. Meanwhile the people of Athens w'ere alarmed 
oi. £>4 i information, that those in Eleusis were 

Xciiopii. ingaging mercenary troops. The vehemence of 
c! 4.!! 30. jealousy, natural to those who had so lately been 
suffering the evils of exile, and who expected no 
alternative but death or expatriation from the suc¬ 
cess of the supposed design, instantly possessed 
the ])ut)lic mind." The service of all able to bear 
arms was strictly required, and the whole strength 
of the city marched. The leaders in Eleusis, 
whose i)urpose seems to have been but suspected, 
trusting themselves to a conference, were mas¬ 
sacred ; but fortunately, so moderate nas the 
popidar fury, or such the influence of the chiefs 
to restrain it, ])erjury and bloodshed went no far¬ 
ther. J^roposals of peace and complete amnesty 
were offered and accepted, and the refugees, 
mostly of the noblest and wealthiest families of 
Attica, were restored to the rights of Athenian 
citizens. The multitude, «ho had the power in 
their hands, as the cotemporary historian, not 
their partial friend, observes, remained faithful 
to their oaths, ‘ and the government,’ he con¬ 
tinues, ‘ is still carried on with harmony between 
‘ them.’ Thus at length, the Athenian common¬ 
wealth 
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wealth was completely restored, 
reiinited as its territory. 
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and all Attica 


In tlie account.s remaining of these vicissitudes 
in the afi’airs of Athens, no mention occurs of 
Alcihiades : after his ineffectual interference to 
prevent the defeat of Aigospotami, he is not even 
named by the coteniporury historian. IIis fate, 
nevertheless, as it may best be giithcreii from im¬ 
perfect accounts of later writers, is altogether too 
interesting not to require notice. 

Alcibiadcs seems to have pos.sessed, in the 
Thracian (.'hersonese, a large estate, even a 
[irincely command, and e\tensi\'e influence; the 
estate apparently inherited from his ancestors; for 
avarice, and that low dishonesty which has the 
accnmulation of wealth for itii object, were not 
among his vices. When he was a second linu' 
ilrixen, from the head of his country's forces, to 
seek safety in exile, his projiertv, in the expectation pf'* 
of a great booty lor tlie treasury, was strictiv p.<;.>! 
iiKjuired after, and private interest, as \\v ha\e 
seen, made such imjuiries at Athens vi-rv sexeic. 

Hut ll)(», in issues from the treasury and collections 
from tributary states, the public money ubich had 
come into his hands very greatly exceeded what 
had I ver fallen within the power of any former 
.Athenian general, it was found that he had not 
used the opportunity for private jiroht. 

In exile therefore, and after the overthrow of 
his country, with the consideration arising from 
property and power, Alcihiades injoyed that wliich 
extraordinary abilities and magnanimous disin- 

teres tedness, 
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CHAP, terestedness, displayed in great commands, would 
. add. But as it often happens, in human affairs, 
that circumstances apparently most advantageous 
and desirable lead to misfortune, so the very 
credit of Alcibiades was the occasion that, tho in 
exile, the overthrow of his country involved his 
ruin. Athens w^as thought not in secure obedience 
to the Thirty or to Lacedaemon while Alcibiades 
lived ; and, the authority or influence of that so- 
verein state jiervading all the Grecian settlements, 
it W'as difficult to find a residence where he could 
lie safe. Perhaps indeed his disposition too little 
allow'd! him to rest in quiet security. Finding 
himself however threatened on his estate in the 
(’hersonese, he passed over into Bithynia. lie 
had some confidence in the friendship, as well as 
in the tried honor,,of the satrap of that country, 
Pharnabazus. But little contented with safety 
there, he conceived projects, not sinqily for re¬ 
storing himself to his countiy, but for restoring his 
country to its former preeminence in Greece. Ilis 
hopes were excited, and his views directed, liy the 
well-know n success of TheniLstocles at the Persian 
court; and, under tlie protection and with the 
recommendation of Pharnabazus, he proposed to 
go to Susa. Arrangements seem to have been in 
some forwardness for his purpose, when, in his 
residence in Bithynia, he was attacked by an 
armed multitude, whose provocation or whose 
instigators are not certainly indicated. Pharna¬ 
bazus, the Lacedaemonians, and his own passions 
have all been accused; but the many well-attested 
proofs of the satrap’s integrity, magnanimity, and 

honor. 
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honor, seemingly should exculpate him. The 
assailants, an armed multitude against a lew do¬ 
mestics, feared to enter the house, but they set 
fire todt. Alcibiades then sallying sword in hand, 
none dared await his assault; but, from a dis¬ 
tance, he was overwhelmed by a shower ol darts 
and arrows. Nearly thus, according to all remain¬ 
ing accounts, fell that extraordinary man, before 
lie had reached his fortieth year. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Illustrations, from the Orators and Philosophers, 
of the Civil Histoky of Athens, and the 
Condition of the Athenian People, between the 
Ages of Pericles and Demosthenes; with a 
summary View of the Rise of Philosophy and 
Litekatube in Greece. 


SECTION I. 


Short political quiet at Athens. Transcription of Solon's 
Laws. Violence of Party-strife renewed: Sycophancy 
revived: Rise of the Rhetoricians. Prosecutions—of the 
Son of Alcibiades ; of the Nephews of Nicias ; of a Citizen, 
supposed to have appropriated Property forfeited to the 
Commonwealth", of those who prosecuted the Assassins (f 
Phrynichus; of a Citizen, fur grubbing the Stump of g 
sacred Olive-tree. 
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O N the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, 
there followed a suspension rather of the 
usual turbulence throughout Greece, than what, in 
modern Europe, would be esteemed a political 
calm; Attica only remaining, as we have seen, 
for some time, violently agitated. The state of 
the rest of the country, under the undisputed 
supremacy of Lacedaemon, tho not particularly 
described by any antient author, we shall gather 
from circumstances hereafter occurring to notice. 
Of the state of Athens, after the restoration of 
democracy, which Xenophon s short eulogy might 

give 
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^ve a modern reader to suppose all concord, Iran- sect. 
quillity, and happiness, we have from the cotcm- <—— 
porary orators and philosophers large information. 

Hence indeed ue derive almost all that wc learn 
of Athenian history, and no uninstructive portion 
of it, till Athens became again implicated in the 
troubles M'hich anew involved all Greece; amid 
Hindi she so recovered strength and iin[)ortancc as 
again to take a leading part in them. 

It is a strong testimony to the merit of Solon's 
laws, that, in all revolutions of the Athenian 
government, they never ceased to be highlv re¬ 
spected. Tlie legislative and e.vecutive powers, 
never well defined in any antient government, 
might receive changes, the judicial might pass to 
new tribunals; but no innovating demagogue 
dared make a direct attack upon Solon's legal 
system. Nevertheless there existed, for some 
ages, only one complete copy of his laws, which 
was kept with great care in the citadel, where all 
might have access to it, and transcril)e any parts 
that were particularly wanted. Among the vio¬ 
lent internal troubles, jircceding the conclusion of 
the Peloponnesian war, it seems to have been a 
measure of the better-minded men, for restoring 
the most valuable part of the old constitution, and 
providing new security for civil order, to procure 
a decree for a second copy of the >vholc code for 
public use. The important business, of making 
or superintending the transcription, was committed i’- ‘‘ 
to Nicomachus, a man of rank, connected with 
the oligarchal party; and it was expected that thi 
work should be completed in four months. Put 

G 2 uew 
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CHAP, new troubles within, the pressure of an enemy 
. without, and at length the capture of the city, 
interfered- Meanwhile Nicomachus, and those 
connected with him, found themselves possessed 
of power which they were unwilling to resign. 

Lys. adv. Litigants and others, who wanted copies of any 

It. 839 .’ particular laws, could have them only through 
Nicomachus. The transcription of parts, for 
private purposes, unavoidably interrupted thdt of 
the whole for public use: and thus, independently 
of the political troubles,, arose a pretence for delay, 
which would require reasonable allowance, while 
the extent of reasonable allowance, under these 
circumstances, could scarcely by any measure be 
estimated; and thus six years passed before the 
complete copy was delivered for public use. 

Amid the disorders of conquest and revolution, 
meanwhile, circumstances, how far reiilly injurious 
cannot be known, subjected the code however to 
suspicions, not to be completely obviated. Nico¬ 
machus w'as much connect^ withSatyrus, whom we 

Ch. 8 i.s.i. have seen distinguishinghimself, among the Eleven, 

of Ibii Hist. , . ° 

as a zealous minister of the violences of the Thirty 
Tyrants. Nicomachus and Satyrus had before 
been together among the leaders of tlie oligarchal 
party, in opposition to Cleophon. They together 
joined the party of Critias; and thus, when, by the 
death of Theramenes, opposition to that party was 
quelled, the code of Solon was at its mercy. 

Nevertheless, if we put together all that remains 
on the subject, it appears not likely that the code 
was very essentially injured. Lysias, as an ad¬ 
vocate by profession, must himself have had a 

general 
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TRANSCniPTlON OF SOLON's LAWS. $5 
general knowledge of the laws, and he could not 
want opportunity for learning the opinions of the 
best informed about them; yet, when, in con¬ 
ducting the prosecution afterward instituted against 
Nicomachus, it was most his object to point out 
what had been destrove<l or interpolated, he 
seems to have been unable even to name anything 
very material, except that forgery w-hich he affirms 
to have occasioned the condemnation of Clcophon. i.j-. nctv. 
All other alterations, made, as he says, ])rincipally 
under the Thirty, appear to have had no farther 
purpose than to authorize increased cxpence in 
public sacrifices. A public sacrifice was alway.s 
a feast for the lower people. The object being 
then only to inable the Thirty to feetl the Three- 
thousand of their catalogue at the public expeucc, 
the interpolations could hardly much aflect the 
general system. 

When therefore, on the expulsion of the Thirty, 
the democracy vras restored, the inestimable ad¬ 
vantage was experienced of possessing a system of 
law, which the people had been accustomed to 
revere, and the Athenian state became resettled at 
once on the code of Solon, as on a basis in whose 
firmness all had confidence, liut, on the con¬ 
trary, intolerable inconvenience had been expe¬ 
rienced from the variety of laws added since his 
time; for many had been made only to answer 
the rnmnentary purposes of faction; some oj)- 
pressive in their tenor; some contradictory to 
others; insomuch that, in the end, the most 
cautious man could scarcely direct his conduct so 
as not to become obnoxious to legal punislimcnt. 

G 3 fortunately, 
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Fortunately, the laws of Solon, together with a 
few unrepealed statutes of Draco, were sufficient, 
in the moment, for the purposes of civil life. It 
was therefore decreed, that all later laws should 
be suspended, till they had undergone a revision, 
and that those only which might be advantageously 
grafted on the old system, should be reinacted. 

Thrasybulus, and those who with him guided 
the popular will, certainly deserve high honor for 
that political calm, short as it was, which Athens, 
now injoyed. Not the public measures only, but 
the public tempei’, was marked with a wise mo¬ 
deration and a magnanimous liberality. Syco¬ 
phancy was discouraged; party was nearly 
abolished; several of those who had acted with 
the Thirty, who had served under them in the 
cavalry, their guard and principal support, were 
admitted into the council, and allowed to aspire 
to the highest offices, civil and military. Harmony 
and internal quiet prevailed, such as, perhaps 
since the deatli of Pericles, had been unknown 
in Athens. 

While sobriety and moderation, the fruit of 
severe suffering, thus pervaded the public mind, 
a vain attempt was made by the patriotic leaders, 
without the hazard of great changes, to put legal 
restraint upon democratical despotism. A law 
was proposed and inacted, declaring that no de¬ 
cree, whether of the council or even of the general 
assembly, should be valid in opposition to the 
law, as it stood then established. But the restraint 
of law, in an unbalanced democracy, was a phan¬ 
tom, which party-leaders easily taught tlieir favor¬ 
ing 
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ing majority in the soverein assembly to despise, sect. 
The constitution, therefore, remaining unaltered, <——> 
the former temper of the government soon re* 
turned, and all its inherent evils again broke out. 
Party-spirit resumed its violence, tyranny again 
marked the decrees of the assembly and the 
judgements of the tribunals, and even the am¬ 
nesty, that solemn ingagement to which the whole 
people had sworn, as tlie very foundation of order 
and quiet in the restored commonwealth, was, not 
openly indeed, but under various subterfuges, 
violated. If the interest of a party refiuired the i-r*-^ 
exclusion of some eminent man from the college of a ij. adv. 

• • • !• • • Kr.nul. & 

archons or from the council, nice distinctions were cuii.pihIuh. 
taken to prove the cases of such men e\ce|)tions 
to the general pardon, and to contend that the 
approbation of the council in the ilokimasia shouUl 
be withheld. Success in such an argument be¬ 
fore the council, Avhich went no farther than to 
exclusion from office, incouraged accusation on 
similar grounds in the ordinary courts, or before 
the assembled people, which might produce con¬ 
fiscation and banishment, or even death. Needy 
and profligate men caught at the ojiportunity, and 
sycophancy revived, with all its public evils and 
all its private horrors. 

In a popular government, the art of public 
speaking cannot fail to be imjxirtant, and in 
Athens it was more extensively so, as no man, who 
possessed anything, could, by the most upright 
conduct, be secure against prosecution, ami a.s 
moreover it was expectetl of the prosecuted, tlio 
friends or council might assist, that they should 

G A nevcrllielcss 
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CHAP, nevertheless also speak for themselves. The im- 
. portance of eloquence, in a court of justice, .will 

also bear some proportion to the numbers which 
compose it. Eloquence will often operate power¬ 
fully upon an English Jury of only twelve men; 
tho the judge will check deception, inform igno¬ 
rance, and correct misinformation; and the jury, 
in conference before tliey decide, discussing their 
own opinions, the recollection of the informed and 
wary may obviate the fascination of oratory upon 
the ignorant, the passionate, and the giddy. But 
in the Athenian courts, consisting of from five 
hundred to six thousand jurors, no conference 
could take place; no salutary influence of the 
wiser few could easily afiect the mass; the de¬ 
cision must generally be that of ignorance and 
passion, operated upon, as might happen, by the 
Xenoph. powers of contending speakers. ‘ Exasperated 
A^i. socr. £ jjy eloquence,’ says Xenophon, ‘ they often 
‘ condemn the innocent; moved to pity, or even 
‘ to favor, by eloquence, they acquit and even 
‘ honor the guilty.’ 

In this state of things, at Athens, it w’as unfor¬ 
tunate to want eloquence. A wealthy man, 
unable to speak for himself in public, was doubly 
an object for the sycophants. Hence the pro¬ 
fession of the rhetorician, who composed orations 
to be spoken by others, arose and gained high 
credit. Eminent men, of superior abilities, at¬ 
tached themselves to it, whose compositions, as 
valuable models of an important art, were collected 
and transmitted to posterity; and much of the 
works of two of the most eminent, Lysias, whose 

name 
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name has already occurred for notice, and Iso- sect. 
crates, who soon after acquired celebrity, fortu- ■ — 

nately remain to us. In the ( Jrecian annals of 
the cotemporary Athenian historian, we lind, 
after the restoration of the democracv, a void in 
Athenian history. Those factious intrigues, those 
strifes in the tribunals and in the agora, which 
alone ofi'ered themselves, were apparently, in his 
idea, either too familiar to his cotemj)orark;s, or 
too hazardous for historical narrative. He has 
therefore referred his notice of them to those 
valuable dissertations which remain to us from 
him. These, with the works of the orators and 
rhetoricians, who often passed under the common 
title of orators, inable us in some d«-gree to till the 
void; not indeed with a series of connected 
events, but with facts which aflbrd much illustra¬ 
tion of the character of the Athenian constitution, 
and of the condition of the people under it. 

Among the early objects of reviving sycoj)hanc3', 
we find Alcibiades, son of the extraordinary man 
of that name, who has already ingaged so much 
of our attention, by Deinomache, daughter of 
Megaclcs, the noblest and wealthiest heires.s of 
her time in Athens, to whom he- was married in 
early youth. The younger Alcibiades, from de¬ 
ficiency, whether of talents, or activity, or oppor¬ 
tunity, made no figure, in public life, projiortionate 
to his father's fame. He is chiefly known to us 
through two orations, composed, on diflerent oc¬ 
casions, by the two celebrated rhetoricians just 
mentioned, one in his accusation, the other in his 
defence. These however show that he was emi¬ 
nent 
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CHAP, nent enough to excite the attacks, not only of 

^ > sycophancy but of faction. 

jjyt.cou. The Athenian people had decreed a militaiy 

... ... j 

Xenoph. expedition, on what occasion does not appear, and 
c. 1! s. M. the generals were impowered (such was the tyran¬ 
nical authority with which the despotic multitude 
not unfrequently intrusted its favorites) to name 
the citizens who should serve upon it. Party- 
interest or party-resentment, or possibly some 
view to favor with the lower people only, prompt¬ 
ing, several men of rank and property were called 
upon to serve as common foot-soldiers. Most of 
them dreading the consequences of a despot's 
resentment, obeyed the injurious mandate; but 
young Alcibiades dared to refuse. Mounting his 
horse, he joined the cavalry, and said, there he 
was in his post; there he was ready for the duty 
which the constitution and the laws required of 
him. 

The oration composed by Lysias, for the pro¬ 
secution, will not impress the most favorable ideli 
of the rhetorician himself, or of the prosecutor for 
whom he wrote, or of the court to which the speech 
was addressed, or of the general administration of 
law at Athens, after the boasted restoration of the 
commonwealth. Private revenge is a motive of 
the accuser, directly and repeatedly avowed; and 
not only the most illiberal personal abuse of the 
accused, but all that faction had ever, truly or 
falsely, imputed to his father, was urged to in¬ 
fluence the tumultuary tribunal. The lost defence 
is not wanting to evimie, that the accusation, 
which we must suppose so able a pleader well 
J knew 
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knew how to adapt most advantageously to the * c t. 
capacity and temper of the court, was weakly '—— 
founded and malicious. The testimony, that such 
a composition aflbrds, is in more than one view 
valuable. We might ({uestion the evidence of 
Xenophon to the insecurity of individuals at 
Athens, and the tyranny exercised over all pos¬ 
sessing, or reputed to jiossess proi)erty ; he was a 
sufl'erer from popular sovereinty; l)ut the con¬ 
curring testimony of Lysias, a sufferer from oli¬ 
garchy, and thence n vehement advocate for 
popular power, completes the })roof. 

In the oration against Alcibiailes, we find three 
penal laws quoted: one against cowardice in 
i)attle; another against omission of service with 
the infantry ; and a third against presuming to act 
with the cavalry, without the previous ap]>roba- 
tion of the council, in the scrutiny called dokimasia. 

Ily a violent construction, the accuser endevored 
to persuade the court that Alcibiades was ob¬ 
noxious to the first of these laws ; tho not only lus 
service with the cavalry was admitted, but no 
battle hatl taken place. ‘ But this is a case,’ 
says the accuser. ‘ that has not occurred before 
‘ since the restoration of the democracy. It be- 
‘ hoAcs you therefore to act, not meerly as judges, 

‘ but in some degree as legislators ; not confining 
‘ yourselves to a strict construction of the law as 
‘ it stands, but rather deciding how the law should 
‘ ever hereafter be understood. Alcibiades, re- 
‘ gularly summoned for the infantry, having sought 
‘ shelter in the less dangerous service of the ca- 
' valry, it is a duty you owe to justice and to your 

' country' 
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‘ country to presume his cowardice, as if a battle 
‘ had actually been fought and he had fled; and 
^ sentence ought to be pronounced accordingly.’ 
The strong contrast of the principle here incul¬ 
cated, to that of the English jurisprudence, which 
requires the strictest construction of penal laws, 
cannot fail to strike the English reader; nor can 
he have examined Grecian history, in the genuine 
portraits given by cotemporary writers, without 
observing that it is in the character of democracy, 
far more than even of the most absolute mo¬ 
narchy, to be careless of the safety of individuals, 
where but a shadow of the interest of the soverein 
interferes; and, in a democracy, the prevailing 
faction is the absolute soverein. The accuser’s 
own argument shows that Alcibiades could, by no 
fair construction, be deemed to have incurred the 
penalty of the first law. The case seems not to 
have been within the meaning even of the second; 
intended apparently to apply only to those who 
owed no military service but in the infantry. Upon 
the third a question arises, which we have not 
means to decide; but we may safely pronounce 
that either the case of Alcibiades was not within 
it, or the law was a dictate of the purest tyranny. 
For if, in any suspension of the dokimasia, those 
who had every requisite for the cavalry-service 
were legally compellable to serve in' the infantry, 
what must have been the situation of leading men, 
in a party to which the general of the day, and a 
majority of the council were inimical ? Any one or 
all of them might be banished, at the nomination 
of the general, in the situation of common foot- 

soldiers. 
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soldiers, to any part of the world to which the 
Athenian multitude might be persuaded to decree 
an expedition. 

Alcibiades had the good fortune to escape con¬ 
demnation ; for in his belmlf, the general himself 
came forward with his nine collegues, declaring 
that, tho Alcibiades had been regularly summoned 
to serve in the infantry, yet he had had their leave 
to act with the cavalry. Ilut apparently the Athe¬ 
nian law did not, like the English, forbid a second 
prosecution for the same imputed crime. The 
accuser pursued his purpose, and a fragment of a 
second oration composed for him by Lysias re¬ 
mains to us, in which the most striking feature is 
the impudence with wliich the gi-ncrals an; called 
upon, with threats, to retract, and acknowlege us 
false, the evidence which they had given on oath 
to the court, in the face of the people. 

Young Alcibiades, it has been said, inherited 
his father's fine person and his profligacy, Mithout 
his talents. For the blemishes of his character, 
however, we shall not implicitly believe an avowed 
enemy, or a venal rhetorician, paid for giving a 
specious form to calumny. It is creditable for 
both father and son, that a rhetorician of far fairer 
reputation than Lysias, a real patriot and a scru¬ 
pulously honest man, has been the eulogist of one 
and advocate of the other. A [irosecution was 
instituted against the younger Alcibiades, to re¬ 
cover damages few a violence, pretended to have 
been, many years before, committed by his father, 
in forcibly taking, from a person named Tisias, a 
pair of horses, which won for him the prize in the 

chariot- 
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chariot-race at Olympia. Isocrates composed the 
speech, yet extant, which the younger Alciblades 
spoke in his own defence. It is mosdy apology 
for some parts, and panegyric of the rest, of his 
father’s public conduct. What deserves our no¬ 
tice here is an animadversion upon the sycophants, 

‘ You are now informed,’ says Alcibiades to the 
court, ‘ by the testimony of many acquainted with 
‘ the transaction, and among others by the ambas- 
‘ sadors themselves of Argos, that the horses were 
‘ not taken by violence from Tisias, but fairly 
‘ bought, by my father, of the Argian common- 
‘ wealth. Attacks however, like the present, are 
‘ not new' to me; and in all of them the insidious 
‘ policy of the sycophants has been the same. 

‘ Instituting an action on pretence of some private 
‘ wrong, they constantly implicate in their plea some 
‘ charge of public misdemeanor. They imploy 
‘ more time in calumniating my father, than in 
‘ proving what they havesw'orn to as the foundation 
‘ of their suit against me; and, as if in contempt of 
* every principle of law and justice, for crimes com- 
‘ mitted, as they affirm, by him against you, they 
‘ demand reparation from me to themselves.’ 

Those unversed in the Athenian pleadings may 
possibly not immediately see the force or the 
exact drift of the concluding observation. The 
Multitude ordinarily composing an Athenian 
court of justice was so great, that the pleaders 
always addressed it as under the impulse of 
the same interests, and sul^ect to the same 
feelings as the general assembly, and equally 
without responsibility. Impartiality was never 

supposed; 
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supposed; the passions were always applied to; sect. 
and it never failed to be contended, between the i- 
parties, which could most persuade the jurors that 
their interest was implicated with his, and that by 
deciding in his favor, they would be gainers'. 

"With the son of Alcildades, we find under tlie 
persecution of revived sycophancy the nephews of 
lus collogue in commaml and atlversary in politics, 
the rich, benevolent, unfortunate Niciiis. The 
family was unfortunate. Niceratus the son, and 
Eucrates the brother, of Nicias, had sufl'ered dcatli 
imder the tyranny of the Thirty. "What crime, 
under the restored democracy, was imputed to his 
nephew’s, the sons of Eucrates, for which they 
w’cre threatened with confiscation of their jiroperty’, 
the remaining fragment of their defence, writteji Lvn.p.snii. 
by I.ysias, docs not inform us. A liecrce had 

already 


‘ The orators abundantly show tlio justice of Xenophon’s 
:issertion, ’£> ti roT( ^ntarsfioK <>v ftt itKaTou avTse; jjLiMjm 
ii Tov avioTf Atheii. resp. c. t. ». i;). See parii- 

cuhirly the oration of Lysias for tlie estate of Aristojihaiics, 
|i. i,',7, or 6',()—Gfio. 

T'he oxtniVHgant use made of public aecusation, jw tlie tool 
of private malice, profiling from the extravagance of demo- 
cratical jealousy, lias not escaped the animadversion of the 
comic poet of the day. ‘ Run and tell Cleon,’ says the chorus 
in 'I’lic Wasps, (v. 407) ‘ that here is a disafl'ected man, 

‘ bent upon the commonwealth’s ruin. He asserts that 
‘ litigation and prosecutions should be diseoui'aged 1 U not 
‘ tliis abominable? Is it not manifest tyranny?’ An oppo¬ 
nent of the faction of Cleon oliserves upon this; (v. 48G.) 
‘ Everything with you, is tyranny and ooiispiraey. Even in 
‘ the market everything is tyranny. If any one buys haddock 
‘ in preference to sprats, the spratseller says he is laying out 
‘ for the tyranny. If any one wants to have leeks thrown 
‘ into the bargain, as sauce for mackarel. “ What,” say. 
‘ the herbwoinan, “ are you lookhig for tlie tyranny ? Do 
“ yoJ think Athens will find you sauce for tribute?”' A joke 
follows to the same purpose from Xanthias, the slave, loo 
indelicate for translation. 
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CHAP., alteady been given against them, which is com- 
xxH. ^ plained of as a direct violation of the amnesty. 
The services of their family to the commonwealth 
are urged in their favor; and occasion is taken, 
from the sufferings of Eucrates and Niceratus 
under the odious tyranny of the Thirty, to affirm, 
Xenopii. what however we learn, on the best authority, to 
c s’ *». 18. have been false, that the whole family had always 
been attached to the democratical interest. With 
more truth perhaps, the orator insists that, as the 
three brothers, objects of the prosecution, were all 
supporting the burthensome command of'triremes, 
and liable to every other expensive office, as well 
as to calls, unlimited, for occasional contributions 
to the treasury, their property was more valuable 
to the commonwealth in their own hands than if 
actually confiscated. Such are the principal heads 
of the defence. Of the final event of the prose¬ 
cution we are no otherwise informed than by a 
report, little likely to have been strictly true, that, 
with one exception only, all the pleadings of 
Lysias were successful. 

An oration, written by Lysias, for a defendant 
against a prosecution instituted by the treasury, 
exhibits a far deeper scandal to the laws and 
constitution of Athens. Nicophemus and Aristo¬ 
phanes, father and son, served their countrj' in 
high situations ; whether really well or ill we know 
not; but they were introduced to the public favor 
which raised them, by Conon, whom we shall 
find one of the most illustrious characters in 
Athenian history. On some turn in the popular 
mind, some change in the administration, some 

machination 
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niaciiination of faction, unreported by antient 
writers, they were imprisoned, secretly made away 
with, and not, as was usual in all common execu¬ 
tions, even their bodies, restored to their friends 
for burial. This atrocious act, more strongly im¬ 
pressed with the purest character of despotism 
tlian any recorded even of the Thirty, whoever 
were the perpetrators, and however stimulated, 
received the fullest and most deliberate approba¬ 
tion and support of democralical authority. Con¬ 
fiscation of property followed the murder, as if 
the sutierers had been lawfully executed, in pur¬ 
suance of the most regular conviction ; and, the 
amount disappointing the expectation of the 
greedy Many, whether animosity, or the desire 
of plunder only, still incited, a prosecution was 
instituted against the brother of the widow of 
Aristophanes, as the nearest relation, to compel 
|)ayment to the treasury of the supposed deficiency, 
on pretence that it must have l>een imbeziled bv 
the family. 

These fa«‘ts indeed we have only from the 
defendant himself. But to aulhenticate them it 
seems sufiicient, that a defendant in such circum¬ 
stances could dare, or that an atlvocatc such as 
Lysias could advise him, to state them before the 
Athenian people. The whole oration is in a style 
of humble supplication for justice, little to be cx- 
Itected, unless the passions of the desjiotic throng 
could be interested. ‘ A patient bearing," says 
the accused,.‘ such as you have granted to my 

prosecutors, is what I most earnestly solicit.— 

Accusations of the most atrocious crime:; have 


SECT. 
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CHAP. ‘ it is well known, sometimes been supported only 

■ . ‘ by such gross falsehood, so immediately detected, 

‘ that the witnesses have carried out of court 
‘ with them the detestation of all present. At 
‘ other times tlie most iniquitous prosecution 
‘ hath succeeded, and detection has followed, 

‘ not till reparation to the injured was no longer 
‘ possible*.’—The profession of apprehension that 
a part of the numerous court would be influenced 
by interested motives, is however not scrupled : 

‘ I know,’ says the accused again, ‘ how difficult 
‘ it will be eflcctually to refute the received opi- 
• nion of the great riches of Nicophemus. The 
‘ present scarcity of money in the city, and the 
‘ wants of the treasury, which the forfeiture has 
‘ been calculated upon to supply, will operate 
‘ against me.’ 

If the possession of absolute power spoils in¬ 
dividuals, it much naoi’e certainly spoils a multi¬ 
tude. An expression follows, in the oration we 
are considering, singularly marking the persuasion 
of the speaker, and of the able rhetorician who 
wrote for him, that, in addressing the Many of 
Athens, he was addressing a body impregnated 
with all the illiberal Jealousy, all the haughtiness, 
and all the selfishness of tyranny. To illustrate 
a point he wanted to establish, he introduced the 
supposition ‘ that the estate of Timotheus, son 
‘ of Conon,’ the greatest, most irreproachable, 
and most popular character then in A^ens, ‘ was 
‘ to be confiscated; but,’ he adds, ‘ the gods forbid 

‘ that 

* The same thing is said by Andocides, io his defence of 
himself, p. 2, Or. 3 & 4. 
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‘ that it should be so, unless some swsm . sect 

^ BENEFIT TO THE COMMONWEALTH MIGHT ,_ [' _ 

‘ FOLLOTV.’ He feared to have offended by the 
supposition of an injurious indignity to the people's 
favorite : he feared to Imvo offended bv the sup¬ 
position that the people's jiresent int( lest ouglit 
not to be the first consideration upon all o( casions ; 
he dared not deprecate the grossest injustice to 
the most respectable "individual, if benefit to the 
multitude might follow : and he thought it a ne¬ 
cessary tribute of compliment to the Athenian 
multitude, to express, what the better nature of 
men the most uneducated, accustomed to injoy 
real freedom, but not to abuse power, would 
revolt at as an insult, his opinion of their grasping 
selfishness, and his doubt of their liberality and 
justice. 

A detail follows, of the public merits of the 
accused and his family ; totally alien to the merits 
of the cause, but strongly marking the condition 
of men of property at Atlums. It assists aiso f(t 
explain the assertion, before noticed, orXenofihon, 
so strange on first vien to the modern reader, that, 
umler the Athenian government, it was matter of 
<)uestion, whether it were lietter for an individual 
to have property or to be destitute, and whether 
it were better for the state to have a regular 
revenue, or to depend upon the voluntary, or 
forced, contributions of individuals for every 
exigency. ‘ There are some,’the accused prrM-ceds 
to say, ‘ who spend their estates in public service 
‘ or public gratifications, that they may rcrcive 
‘ twofold through your favor. But my father 

H 2 * neither 
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‘ neither solicited gainful, nor avoided expensive 
‘ offices. He took the presidency successively 
‘ of all the choral exhibitions. lie was seven 
‘ times trierarc’, and he paid many and large 
‘ free-gifts to the treasury. He kept horses for 
‘ public service; his equestrian rank indeed re- 
‘ quired it; but whether of a superior kind and 
‘ in superior condition, their victories at the 
‘ Isthmian and Nemean gSmes may tell; where 
‘ my father was crowned and the fame of Athens 
‘ was proclaimed*. He was besides liberal to 
^ his fellowcitizens individually. Some he assisted 
‘ in giving marriage-portions to their daughters 
‘ and sisters ; some he redeemed from captivity; 
‘ for some he furnished the expence of burial. 
‘ He died in the office of trierarc, leaving scarcely 
‘ two talents and a half to his family; and from 
‘ so slender a fortune I now support the same 
‘ burthensome honor. All that we have possessed 
‘ has thus, you see, always been yours; what 
‘ now remain to lis is yours, aqd if we could 
‘ acquire more, it would still be yours. Fairly 
‘ weighing then what has been proved to you by 
‘ undeniable evidence, it will be found that, justice 

‘ apart, 

’ The exact value of this phrase seems not ascertained : 
whether he fitted out seven difierent triremes, or only sup¬ 
ported the expence of the same command renewed seven 
times. 

* A merit was imputed to these victories, beyond what 
appears easy either to account for or to conceive. We leam 
from Plato, that an Athenian who won in the chariot or 
lioi^race at Olympia, was often rewarded for it with a 
naaintenance in the prytaneium, (Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 36. D.) 
and it seems to have been common, among the Grecian 
republics, to give an honorary pension to those of their citi¬ 
zens who gained -a victory in any of the games, at Olympia, 
Delphi, the Isthmus, or Nemea. 
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* apart, the public interest should lead you to sect. 

‘ decide in our favor; since the small relic of our . 

‘ fortune will be unquestionably more profitable 
‘ to the commonwealth in our possession, than 
‘ if conveyed to the treasury. Have mercy on 
‘ us then, and, for the Olympian j»ods' sake, let 
‘ truth and justice bear out this great accusation. 

‘ liy pronouncing in our favor you will act at 
‘ the same time uprightly, and for yourselves 
' beneficially.’ 

It will be remembered that the assassination of cii. 19 s. 7 
Phrynichus, an able commander,- but an unprin- 
cipled politician, was a leading step to the over¬ 
throw' of the oligarchy of the Fourhundred, and 
the restoration of democracy under Theramencs 
and Alcibiades; and it may deserve notice how 
the ])rinciplc of that assassination, the ground of 
some strong measures of government immediately 
followingi was avowed and gloried in, after the 
overthrow of the tyranny of the Thirty, and the 
restoration of democracy under Thrasybulus. 

Two, of those concerned in the murder, had been i-jeurK. 
shortly apprehended by the friends of Phrynichus, 
and public justice did not refuse their confine- td* 
ment in prison. But instantly the opposite party 
was vehement in clamor, against this persecution, 
as they called it, of those who had deserved well 
in the popular cause: and they prevailed so far, i.jr5.or.coii. 
that the prisoners, one a Megarian, the other an'p.®i':M','j7, 
Aitolian, not dhly were released, but presented & li/ufa 
with the privileges of Athenian citizens, and a grant ^ 
of lands in Attica, to reward their democratical 263 . 

II 3 virtue. 
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CHAP, virtue. Their prosecutors, Aristarchus and 
‘ Alexicles, Athenians, and of the highest rank, 
were prosecuted as friends of a traitor and enemies 
of the people. They had certainly been active 
in the oligarchal party: but the prosecution of 
assassins in due course of law, was the offence 
to the soverein Many that superinduced their 
ruin. They were condemned and executed, and 
even their bones were forbidden burial within the 
Attic territory. 

If this violence of democratical despotism might 
ever demand excuse, it would be when the public 
mind, heated by recent injuries, was still agitated 
by the ferment of faction. . But, after the resto¬ 
ration of democracy by llirasybulus, and the wise 
measures then taken for promoting concord, which 
actually produced at least a comparative quiet, it 
might seem not unreasonable to expect, if ever it 
could be reasonably expected under democracy, 
that maxims more consistent with a wiSe policy, 
as well as with a just morality, might have gained 
ground. But, on the contrary, to have been an 
accomplice, in the assassination of Phrynichus, 
was still deemed meritorious ; so meritorious, that 
it might even cover the guilt of other murders, 
the criminality of which had no other palliative. 
Agnrat"" ^ man, under capital prosecution, ab- 

p. 136 , IS, solutely pleading it,' as the merit which should 
save him; and the acduser so completely con¬ 
curring with him in principle, that, far from 
denying the assassination to have b'l^n meritorious, 
he used his utmost endevors to prove that the 
accused had no participation in it Nor was this 

a passing 
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a passing doctrine, rising and falling in credit witli sett. 
circumstances of the times: the remaining works . , 

of succeeding orators fully evince its permanency, 
as a democratical principle. 

Among circumstances marking the condition of 
landed men under the Athenian democracy, the 
prosecution of one for removing the decayed 
stumj) of an olive-tree, from his own ground, «ill 
deserve notice. The land of individuals in Attica, 
as we have observed in treating of the Athenian 
revenue, was very commonly incumbered with 
olive-trees belonging to the commonwealth- Tor 
thdr security, wdneh perhaps was, in early times, 
of public importance, policy had procured them 
the reputation of being sacreil to Minerva, and 
placed them under the guardian care of the 
court of Areiopagus. ’ Either to injure the treej 
or to till or feed the soil immediately around, 
was highly penal. The fruit, gathered under tlie i’- 
council’s direction, was sold for public benefit, 
and tile produce carried to the treasury. These 
trees however, thus protecteil from domestic 
injury, were liable to sufTei^from forein eneinie.s, 
w’ho either did not know, or would little regard, 
their sacred character; and, in the several inva¬ 
sions of Attica by the Lacedaemonians, many 
estates, with whose cultivation the sacred olives 
had formerly very inconveniently interfered, were, 
through the calamitiesnf war, delivered from the p. 1 ok, 
incumbrance. * 

The Megarian, who has already been men¬ 
tioned ns an accomplice in the assassination ol' 
I’hrynichus, and whose name was Apollodorus, 

H 4 had 


vel HUl. 
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CHAP had been rewarded for thabdeed so meritorious 
in the estimation of the friends of democracy, 
sMri' ^ estate of the oligarcbal leader 

p. S 63 . Peisander, which had been forfeited when he fled 
from Athens, on the dissolution of the govern- 
on’hirHirt.' of the Fourhundred. This public present 
the assassin had had the precaution or the good 
fortune to sell, before the establishment of the 
government of the Thirty gave prevalence to 
other political principles, according to which his 
merit would be very differently estimated, and his 
estate, had he still Jield it, would probably have 
Lyj.de been taken from him. The land being offered 
p. 11 0.34, for sale again by the purchaser, was bought by 
»ej 183 . wealthy and prudent proprietor of an adjoin¬ 
ing estate, who managed so as to live quietly 
under the Thirty, without Ingaging so far in their 
measures as to be involved in their disgrace. 
Under the restored democracy, therefore, intitled 
jeuak*’ benefit of the amnesty, if for anything he 

wanted it, and having never been deficient either 
in frec-gifts to the treasury, or in any of those 
expensive offices, whether of public service or 
public amusement, which the wealthy were re- 
qoired to undertake, he hoped, as he says for 
himself, that, avoiding to trouble others, he might 
avoid being troubled. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages and all 
these attenticms, on the revival of sycophancy the 
ingenuity of its professors found’ a pretence to 
p. S81. attack him. On his antient estate were many 
olive-trees, the property of the goddess, and 
p.s<!9. many his own property; on the adjoining «ew 

purchase. 
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purchase, not one of either sort remained. A 
prosecution for destroying a sacred olive-tree on 
that lately purchased land, formerly part of 
Peisander’s estate, was instituted against him in 
the Areiopagus. His defence, written by Ly.sia.';, 
will impre.ss no favorable idea on moilern, at 
least on English readers, even of that celebrated 
court. Frivolous and vexatious prosecution, it 
appears, was not deterred by its rcs^icctable cha¬ 
racter; sycophants could, even there, find incou- 
ragement. In the action' in question, the accu¬ 
sation first stated, that a fruit-bearing olive-tree 
had been destroyed. But evidence to this point 
having been vainly sought among the contractor.s 
for the commonwealth’s fruit, the charge was 
altered, ami it was stated that,a decayed trunk 
only had been removed. This however, such 
sacredness did the superstition of that philoso¬ 
phical age impute to the sapless wood, was, in 
the acknowlegement of the accused himself, an 
enormous ofl'ence, the legal punishment for which 
was no less than banishment for life. The 


SECT. 

I. 



ten)ptation to commit the orime, as the accused 
justlv ob.serves, bore no projiortion to the {>enalty 
imposed, nor the hope of escajie to the probabi¬ 
lity of detection. Neither house nor vineyard 

* |i. 

was near, to make the destruction of a tree \iar- 


ticularly desirable; but a high road passed hard 


by, and the act was of a kind not to be>easily 
done but in presence of witnesses, either pas¬ 


sengers or assistants. ‘ Heretofore,’ says the 


accused, ‘ I might have taken offence at bc;ing 
‘ called fearfully cautioti^: yet I think my conduct 


‘ has 
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CHAP. ‘ has never been marked with such inipru* 
. . * dent boldness, as to warrant the supposition 

‘ that I would put myself so in the power of my 
‘ slaves, as unavoidably I must by the act of 
‘ which I am accused. Slaves, it is universally 
' known, are always unfriendly to their masters. 

‘ After, therefore, giving them opportunity for 
' such accusation against me, I could no longer 
‘ command mine, but they would command me.’ 
This does not offer the pleasantest picture of the 
state either of slaves or of masters at Athens. 
Nor is the idea altogether improved by what 
Y» de^ follows, tho the master in question must have 
p.*8r. ’ had confidence in his slaves, since he freely 
offered them for examination by torture. To 
reconcile such iidiumanity with such confidence 
appears difficult: yet the slaves seem to have 
borne a better character for attachment than their 
master would have impressed ; and a high opinion 
seems to have been entertained of their fortitude, 
since the prosecutor, without any claim to finer 
feeling, refused their testimony, as subject te 
influence. 

This prosecution, it ■ appears, rested on the 
single evidence of the prosecutor. All his pro¬ 
posed witnesses failed; while many, farmers who 
had rented the land, and others acquainted with 
it,, swore positively that, since the accused had 
purchased the estate, no sueh. Stump, as that 
p. 591. stated in the inditeraent, had existed. Two 
motives for the prosecution are assigned by the 
accused; the hope of extorting money; and<the 
instigation of powerful ntpn with pdkical views. 

It 
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It was not instituted till some years after the sect. 
pretended commission of the crime, and it seems i- 
to have been unsupported even by any probabi¬ 
lity; yet it appears that the accused was under 
no small apprehension, that even the venerable 
court of Areiopa^us might l)e intluenced lo give 
an unjust decision against him. 


SECTION Jl. 

Proscnitioa of Andocidrs J'or hnpirti/: Petition of Andocides 
for a Decree of Protection. 

It has been a favorite tenet among political sect. 
writers, that republican government is fit only for ^ ^ 

small states. Hut small states arc liable to suffer, 
more than large ones, from one e^nl inseparable 
from republican government, the contest of par¬ 
ties ; for in proportion to the narrowness 6f its 
bounds and the scantiness of its population, the 
spirit of party will pervade a state with more 
unteinjaTcd and more lasting violence. This was 
ex[)erienced in all the little Italian common¬ 
wealths of motlern times. It has been seen in 
Geneva, in amount such ns perhaps to warrant 
a doubt, if even the despotism with which France 
has extinguished it be a greater evil. All the 
Grecian republics felt it severely. But modern 
speculators in politics might have had opportunity, 
which the Cireeks wanted, to observe, in the 
example of Britain, that extensive territory, with 
a numerous population, giving means for the 
violence of the spirit to be tempered, an<l the 

malignity 
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CHAP, malignity softened, by diffusion, affords the 
. fairest field, for an able legislator, to obviate 
the worst effects of what always must exist in 
free governments, while mankind have passions. 

Among the numerous prosecutions of this 
period, known by the remaining works of the 
Athenian orators, that of Andocides on a charge 
of impiety, for the variety and importance of the 
information it affords, will deserve particular 
notice. Two orations pronounced in that remark¬ 
able trial, aod a third in consequence of it, remain 
to us,’ one, in accusation composed by Lysias; 
the others, in defence, by the accused himself. 
AikIuc. Andocides was bom of one of the most illus- 
'pA^Tei’ss. trious families of Athens. His ancestors had 
the first offices of the commonwealth, 
military and civil. His great-great-grandfather, 
Leogorasj was a leader of the party in,opposition 
to the Peisistratids, and commanded the exiled 
people in a successful battle against the tyrants. 
Thncyd. His grandfather, Andocides, commanded a fleet, 
itVeq.**’ with reputation, in the Corinthian war which 
Piot.vit.or. preceded the Peloponnesian*. His fatlier, 

Leogeras, 

* Were Plutarch and the scholiast of Thucydides to be 
believed, Andocides the orator was himself the commander. 
It is far from my desire that either should have less credit 
than he- deserves; yet I perfectly agree with Taylor in the 
opinion of their error on this occasion, tho I would not give 
quite such harsh language, ‘ Ad h®c tamen,’ says Taylor, 
‘ non animos advertebant vjc- Thucyd. neque mendax ille 
‘ Plutarchus, qui vitas oratorum, dolis et erroribus consutas, 
‘ olim conscribillavit.' Annot. ad Lys. or. con. A«doc. 
p, ro7, vel 244. * 

Concerning the ancestors of Andocides we find a difference 
in our extant copies of his orations. Leogoras, opponent of 
the Peisistratids, is mentioned, in the first oration, as his 

great- 
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Leonoras, was first commissioner in a treaty for sect. 
peace with Lacediemon. Andocides himself was 
a vouth, familiar throunh his birth and conncc- -'ihIoc. dc 
tions with men of liighest rank in the republic, vd as. 
when he became implicatetl in that accusation of 
profaning the mysterjps and mutilating the Mer¬ 
curies, which first droye Alcibiades from his 


country. 

That extraordinary ail'air, so strange, it might 
be said childish, in itself, so important in its con¬ 
sequences, remains involved in deep obscurity; 
tho the use made of it by Lysias, in accusation, 
brought from Andocides, in his defence, w hat he 
has given as an explanation of it. Little satis¬ 
factory, however, us*tliis explanation is concerning 
the mutilation of the statues, it aflbrds illustration 
of the character of the Athenian government, for 
which it may be well worth while to revert, for a 
moment, to the circumstances of that periotl. 

In the vehemence of popular alarm, excited by 
the party in opposition to Alcibiades, when wit¬ 
nesses to the profanation w ere sought, or pretended 
to be sought, on all sides, the first brought for¬ 
ward was a servant Of Alcibiades himself, named 
Andromachus. On his evidence one man only i> v< i 


was 


great-grandfallier ; in thu second, as liis father's grent-cr.ind- 
father. The diflierence is of no great historical iiiipoi tatice, 
but the latter account seems best to agree wiUi oilier le- 
ported circumstances of the family, and lieat to accommodate 
chronology. 1 should therefore suppose the pedigree, which, 
in the Greek manner of stating it, exactly resembled the 
Welsh, to have run thus; i. Leogoras, opponent of tho 
I’eisislratids; a. leogoras of l.eogora3; 3. Andocides of 
la-vigoras, naval rnininander in the Corinthian war ; 4. Leo¬ 
goras of Andocides, commissioner for ne|otiating peace; 
5. Andocides of Leogoras, the orator. 
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CHAP, was executed; but several others, aware that 
i when the tyrant was inragcd, no certain, measure 
of justice w'as to be expected, fled, and were, in 
their absence, all condemned to death. Large 
rew'ards were held out to invite farther indication. 
No other witnesses howevw offered; but it was 
Andiic. dc understood that a metic, named Teucer, who had 
nijst.p.7, Megara, could indicate much, and would 

return and declare all he knew, if he might be 
taken under the protection of the council of Five- 
p.B.veiiB. hundred. That council ingaging for his safety, 
he came and denounced twenty-eight persons, 
among whom w'ere Plato, the scholar, and Melitus, 
perhaps father of the accuser of Socrates. These, 
with some others, fled. Of'those indicated, all 

taken were executed. We can onlv wonder that 

•/ 

informers were so slow and scarce, when w^e learn 
that Andromachus, a servant, in -rewtird of his 
forward zeal, received no less than ten thousand 
drachmas, about four hundred pounds sterling, 
and Teucer, a foreiner, who, as he bargained for 
personal safety, was less an object of popular 
■generosity, one thousand drachmas, about forty 
pounds, for their information. 

The democratical interest, it appears, was now 
divided. Alcibiades had risen upon the demo- 
cratical interest; and while he remained in 
Athens, none, leaning on the same interest, could 
enter into competition with him. But his absence, 
and the alarm so successfully excited, gave oppor¬ 
tunities ; insomuch that Peisander, afterward 
founder of the oligarchy of the Fourhuhdred, now 
stood forward as one of the greatest favorites of 

the 
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the people. He was appointed, together with sec j. 

Charicles, as conticlential comniissioiHT of the ,_ 

people, to investigate this very mysterious anil 
very alarming business. After short inquiry, they 
declared their opinion-that it »as n deep-laid plot 
to overthrow the democracy, and that the con¬ 
spirators were numerous. On the publication of 
this declaration,^ in the distraction of party- 
interests, alarm so pesvaded the lower people, 
uncertain whom they might trust, that the signal 
for the meeting of the council served as a signal 
for all to fly from the agora: it was completelv 
deserted; every man doubting his neighbor, and 
fearing that he might himself be the ncNt to be 
apprehended. 

In the midst of this popular terror, another 
informing adventurer came forward. A man 
named Diocleides, being brought before the conn- 
cil, de|K)sed that he knew the mutilators of the j',' 
Mercuries to be no less than three hundred : forty- 
two he indicated by name, and among them he did f ' ' 
not scruple to accuse Mantitheus and Aphopsion, 
two of the councillors present. A proj)ositif)n 
was immediately made by Peisander, the dema¬ 
gogue of the day, \\ Inch could be tolerated only in 
a democracy or a divan, ‘ that the decree of 
‘ Scamandrius, wliich forbad the torture of 
‘ Athenian citizens, should be sus|H;ndeil, and 
‘ that Manlitheus and Aphe|)sion should be put 
‘ upon the wheel; for day ought not to close,’ he 
said, ‘ before every name vvere known.’ Not tlic 
wild multitude, but the council, taken indeed Iry 
lot from the multitude, but men all first aiqjroved 


m 
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CHAP, in the dokimasia, applauded this measure of pure 
tyranny. Mantitheus and Aphepsion betook 
themselves to the altar of the council-hall; and, 
by force of supplication, with difficulty obtained 
indulgence, so far as to avoid the torture, and to 
be allowed to give security for standing trial. But 
a government so tyrannical, overwhelming prin¬ 
ciple, urges and almost forces mm to dishonorable 
actions. Mantitheus and Aphepsion were no 
sooner at liberty, than they mounted their horses 
and fled; leaving their bondsmen legally liable to 
that punishment which, in case only of their 
conviction should have fallen on themselves 
Whether put forward to answer any party pur¬ 
pose, or meerly the self-arising’ fancy of the multi¬ 
tude, Diocleides, the accuser, became, or appeared 
to become, the popular favorite, and extravagantly 
vndix:. the favorite. He was conducted by the people 
^ carriage to the pritaneium, crowned, as the 
savior of the commonwealth, and entertained with 
a supper at the public expence. Meanwhile forty 
persons, whom he accused, were imprisoned. 
I' 21- Andocides, Leogoras, father of Andocides, three 
cousin-germans, and seven more distant relations, 
among whom was Eucrat^, brother of Nicias, 

w'ere 

“ In the extant copies of the oration it is said, tiuit Man¬ 
titheus and Aphepsion to * the enemy at Deceleiu.' 
According to the account of Thucydides no enemy was then, 
or could be, at Deceleia. It cshinot be supposed that Andocides 
could have mistaken about such a matter, or would venture 
an untruth, of which the knowlege and memory of numbers 
present could convict him. But what has certainly happened 
in other cases, may possibly have happened in this; that 
some annotator, ignorant and oiTicious, may have inserted 
words in the margin, with which following ignorant tran¬ 
scribers may have corrupted the text. 
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M ere of the number. ‘ We were all bound,’ said 
Andocides, speaking his defence; ‘ night came 
‘ on, and the prison was locked ; when, as intel- 25. 
‘ ligence of our misfortune Mas communicated, 

‘ many women, the mother of one, the sister of 
‘ another, the wife with the children of a third, 

‘ came and vented their lamentations about the 
‘ place.’ Amid this complicated scene of woe, 
this anxiety, within and M-ithout the prison, for 
M’hat was next to happen, his relations imprisoned 
M’ith him, knowing that he had lived in intimacy 
M’ith some who had been executed, and with some 
who had fled, and apprehending more certain 
destruction from the blind jealousy of the tyrant 
multitude, than from anything that could be fairly 
stated against them, importuned him to ofl’er 
himself for evidence, and declare all he kncM', 
Andocides yielded to this persuasion, and accord¬ 
ingly was examined before the council. Ife had 
his information, as he affirmed, from Euphiletus p, sti&si, 
and Melitus, who had been active in the mutilation 
of the Mercuries. All those already cxecutejl, 
and several who had fled, he said, had been justly 
impeached, and he indicated four, still in Athens, 
as accomplices. What however was the j)urpose 
of so apparently strange a wildness as the mutila¬ 
tion of the statues, or what the temptation to it, 
is not in the least indicated by anything remaining 
from him. Tho he pretends to account for the 
odd circumstance, that the Mercury before his 
father’s door, alone of all in Athens, remained 
uninjured, yet even thus he throws no light on 
the object of the persons concerned. His 
VOL. V. I confirmatiott 
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confirmation of the evidence before given against 
those executed and those who had fled, together 
with the indication of four additional criminals, tho 
these all escaped the officers of justice, at once 
calmed the minds of the people, before mad with 
fear and suspicion. This, extraordinary as it ap¬ 
pears, is so supported by Thucydides, that the fact 
seems not reasonably questionaUe. Perhaps the 
multitude wanted the testimony of aj| Athenian 
citizen and a man of rank, to calm their apprehen¬ 
sions, tho that of Teucer, a metic, and Andro- 
machus, a freed-man, if he was not still a slave, had 
sufliced them for condemning many citizens of the 
first consideration to death. Not that this sup¬ 
position will wholly explain the mystery. There was 
surely party intrigue connected with the deposition 
of Andocides; for the furious Peisander was at 
once appeased^; and the miserable tool Diocleides, 
who had been held up almost as an idol to the mul¬ 
titude, was now hurled at once to perdition. Being 
brought again before the council, and confronted 
with Andocides, he acknowleged, if we may 
believe the orator, the falsdiood of all the evidence 
he had before given. Ihra, whether by the 
standing law of Adiens, or by law establisited for 
the occasion, sut^ted Mm to capital pupishment. 
The council promised him pardop, on condition 
of declaring his instigators. Diocleides seems to 
have been ready for any declaration that mi^t 
save his life, and he named many; but all, getting 
timely information, escaped out of Attica. The 

people 

’ £|>Xfyx*>Ti< Ti w(&yi*a S ti fftvKn kiu it &T«.Ti^ —p. 32. 
The (tmrat, it will be remembered, were Charicles and 
Peisander. 
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people became furious, or those who led the iteoplc 
thought the death of Diocleides necessary to their 
own security; and by a passionate decree, the 
unfortunate, but apparently worthless man was, 
without trial, sent to the executioner. Andocides 
and his father, and all imprisoned with them, 
wore immediately released, and those fugitives, 
w hose impeachment by Teucer was not confirmed 
by the evllence of Andocides, were recalled. 

But tho Andocides was thus deliverotl from 
confinement and the fear of death, yet he seems 
to have remained under the ban of the atiiny, or 
exclusion from magistracy, and all posts of honor 
and command. He chose therefore to leave 
Athens; but the consideration of his family and 
connections, and his own talents, procured him an 
honorable and advantageous reception in Sicily, 


SKCT. 

ir. 


Italy, Pelo|>onnesus, Thessaly, the Hellespont, 
and especially in Cyprus*. Considering the 
general disposition of later writers among the 
antients, vvho have been implicitly followed liy 
the mr>derns, to revile Andocides, it is rather 
remarkable that the only eminent man in the 
countries he visited, who is said to have ilenied Lys. con. 
him favor, was Dionysius of Syracuse, whose 
character, blackened by some eminent writers, 


will be for future notice; and that Evagoras of m.Tst.iKi. 
Salamis in Cyprus, of reputation among flie most ljv rou. 
highly eulogized of the age, was his principal tor. 

patron. 


• This, a.sserted by Andocideti (De myst. p. 18, ve 1 72. & do 
reditu, p. 21, vel 80.) seems confiTined even by the reproaches 
of his prosecutor. (Lys. con. Andoc. p. 103, vel 200. & 107, 
▼el 248) • 
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patron’. Toward the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, he returned to Athens; whether hoping for 
favor from the people, in consequence of a con¬ 
siderable service he had found means to do the 
Athenian fleet, when lying at Samos i or whether, 
as perhaps may be suspected, he rather depended 
upon interest with the party of the Fourhundred, 
then in possession of the government. We may 
however trust his account so far, thatjpnstead of 
finding the expected favor, he suffered imprison¬ 
ment, and narrowly escaped capital condemnation, 
from the party-violence of Peisander; whence he 
took occasion to assert that he was persecuted for 
attachment to the democratical cause. On re¬ 
gaining liberty, Cyprus became again his refuge. 
There he was living in affluence, of which, ap¬ 
parently, he owed much to the friendship and 
generosity of Evagoras, when the overthrow of 
th(; government of the Thirty at Athens produced 
the general amnesty, which seemed to afford 
opportunity for all Athenian exiles to return se¬ 
curely to their country. However, therefore, the 
friendship of Evagoras, and a considerable pro¬ 
perty in the fine iland of Cyprus, might soften 
banishment, Athens became again the inviting 
scene for a man of the connections and talents 
of Andocides; and, at the age of somewhat more 
than forty, he returned thither'®. 

It 

* Lysias says (p. 226) that he was imprisoned by Evagoras 
and escaped by flight. There is much appearance that this 
was calumny. On the contrary, that he received very great 
favor from Evagoras appears unquestionable. 

Taylor has fancietl, and endevored to prove, that Lysias, 
in saying that Andocides was more tLa% forty, meant to 

reckon 
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It docs not ai)|)ear that any exception was s va: r. 
immediately taken against his resuming every ^^ 
right of an Athenian citizen. On the contrary, Amtor. 
if we may believe his own probable account, |l‘i7\’ci(,i. 
the very party by which he was disliked, and 
afterward persecuted, juit him into the honoral)Ie 
but expensive, and therefore generally avoided 
oflices, first of president of the lleplwstcia, 
games of. Vulcan, at Athens, then of archi- 
theorus, minister representative of the .Athenian 
coMunonwealth, successively at the Isthmian and 
Olympian games, and aftenvard of treasurer of 
the sacred revenue’*. INleanwhile he was active f v^.c..n 
in public business; his elof|ucncc procured him 
attention from the people; his great connections 
and great talents procured him considi-ration 
with the council. Forward, and j>erhaps litth- 
scrupulous in accusation, he disturbed the mea¬ 
sures, checked the hopes, and excited the 
ajiprehciisions of the ])arty in ojjposition to that 
with which he was connccterl. His argtiinents 
beffire the council procured the njection oi »>m' 
of them, in tlje dokimasia, as of objectionable 
character, and of course exclusion horn th<- 
cavalry service, and from the higher ci\il offices. 

Hence arose great alarm, and a rcsolulion to 
crush him, if their policy, in aid of their collected 
strength, could effect it'*. The 

reckon the years, not from hiai^irth, but from liis ni 
eighteen, his first inaiihood. The learneij and iiigeiiiDUs 
arcuniont carries, to me, no degree of conviction. 

" Perhaps the rcviTiue (whence arising I know not) from 
whicli the c.xpencc of the Kleusiniaii mysteries, anil tho 
sacrilices, processions, and otlicr appurtenant ci remonn s, was 
defra\ed. 

” f rom the accuser himself may be (ratliered the molivi s 
to the prosecution. Lvs. con. .Andoc. p. io'>, %t] C30. 

I3 ■ 
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CHAP. 

xxn. 


The first attempt was of a very extraordinary 
kind: at least so it appears to the modern 
reader. We have the account indeed only from 
Andocides himself; but this was pronounced 
before the Athenian people, when he appre¬ 
hended oppression from a party more powerful 
than his owm; and it contains such a detail of 
matters open to the knowlege of numbers, that 
he surely w ould not so have committed himself,- 
if the truth of the tale had not been either 


generally known, or within his power to prove. 
AdiIoc. <ie It was supposed, we find, of much efficacy 
injst. i>. i 4 . toward obtaining the favor of any deity, to place 
upon the altar, as a supplication-K)ffering, an 
olive-branch, w'rapt in a woollen veil. But it 
w'as forbidden to do this, in the temple of Ceres, 
during the mysteries; whether because individuals 
should not draw the attention of* the goddess from 
rites instituted to conciliate her favor to the 


commonwealth, or under what other idea, does 
not appear. Among the powerful enemies of 
Andocides was Callias, hereditary torch-bearer 
of the Eleusinian mysteries :■ an office whence 
his family derived the surname of Daduchus. 
He was son of Hipponicus, esteemed the richest 
man of his time in Greece, and descended from 
Callias Daduchus, said to have fought, habited 
in the sacred robe of his office, against the 
1. 55. Persians at Marathon^' We were returned,’ says 
Andocides, ‘ from Eleusis’ (apparently he was 
tlien treasurer of the sacred revenue) ‘ when the 
‘ king’ (the second archon) ‘ going in regular 
‘ form, to report the circumstances of the 
‘ procession, was directed, by the prvtanes, to 
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‘ make his report to the council, and require s k c r. 
‘ Cephisius and myself to attend in the I'leusi- . ” 

‘ nium; for there, according to the ordinance of 
‘ Solon, the council sits on the morrow of the 
‘ mysteries. We attended accordingly; and, the 
• council being met, Callias, habited in the sacred 
‘ robe, arose and tleclared, that a .siupplicaforv 
‘ iKHigh was lying on the altar; placed there, 

‘ us he was informed, by Ajidocides; and the 
‘ laus of their ancestors, which hud been satis- 


‘ factorily explained to the people by his father 
* Ilipponicus, devoted the person, so otl'ending, 
‘ to death without trial.’ 

It is remarkable that the accused objected 
notliing to the principle of a law devoting a 
citizen to death without trial; or to the law 
itself, which seems to have been meerly tradition¬ 
ary, and both in words and purpose very doubtful, 
or to the interpretation insisted on by the accuser, 
or to such authority as that referred to for the 
validity of the interpretation. Andocides, able 
and experienced, was aware that it was congenial 
to democracy to be careless of the rights of 
individuals; and, in his situation, he durc<l not 
cjuestion the right of the soveroin to send any¬ 
body at pleasure to the executioner. llisdefent:e 
was of another kind. He contended, in the first 
place, that the law’, which should direct the deci¬ 
sion of the council, was in^aved on a pedestal 
within the temple;*and the punishment for the 
offence in question was there clearly declared to 
be, not death, but a fine of a thousand drach¬ 
mas, less than forty pounds sterling. lie then 

1 4 admitted, 


Andoc. dc 
in^yst. |). 
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CHAP, admitted, which may seem not less strange to the 
XXII. ^ modem reader, that, whether the profanation 
were intentional or unintentional, the punishment, 
being piacular, was equally to attach upon it. 
But the accuser had said that ‘ The goddesses 
‘ themselves, desirous of tlie punishment of 
‘ Andocidcs, instigated him to the profanation, 

‘ of the consequence of ivhich he was ignorant. 
The defence of Andocides, against an attack so 
apparently difficult to ward, is truly curious. ‘ I 
‘ maintain' he said, ‘ that, if what my accusers 
‘ affirm is true, the goddesses have shown them- 
selves propitious to me. For had I placed the 
‘ supplicatory offering, and confessed it, F should 
‘ indeed have wrought my own destruction : but, 

‘ having kept my counsel, when confession alone 
‘ could convict me, for it is not pretended that 
‘ there were witnesses to. the fact, the goddesses 
‘ may be supjiosed to have interested themselves 
' in my preservation. Had they desired my 
♦ destruction, they would have prompted me to 
‘ confess the profanation, which I certainly did 
‘ not commit.’ It appears indeed that no evi¬ 
dence to fix the fact upon Andocides could be 
produced, and he was acquitted. 

This strange attempt in the council having 
failed, it was resolved next to bring Andocides 
before a popular tribunal; and it would probably 
now be the more necessary to push measures 
against him, as he and his pferty w'ould be exas¬ 
perated by that attempt, and incouraged by its 
failure. No act of Andocides, since his return 
to Athens, gave any opportunity. It was 

determined 
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determined theret'oro to take advantage <»!' die in- .'’i:c r. 

discretion or the niistbrtuue of his early voiith. -__- 

and, without reganl to tiic many wounds in the 
commonwealth, non hajipily healed, which it 
might open again, to institute a capital accusation 
against him, on the pretence that his case was 
an exception to the general amnesty. 

Cephisius, apparently his cullegue in the ollici* 
of treasurer of the sacred revenue, the 

ostensible conductor of the prosecution ; Lv-ia*' 
composed the principal speech in aicusation. 

The acts of criminality stated in the iiulitciiunt 
were, that Andocides had frequented the temples, 
sacrificed on the altars, and acted in ei\il atlliirs, 
as if in the legal injoyment of the perfect rights 
of an Athenian citizen, uhen the decree of atiinv, 
or dejirivation of rights and honors, which laid 
been jiassed against him on occasion of the 
mutilation of the Mercuries, remained unrepealed ; 
and that, by false accusation, in which his own 
father was involved, with other near relation"-, 
he had occasioned the execution of innocent 
citizens. The jiunishment which the accuser 
insisted on, according to the u'^ual Athenian 
form, was subjoined, death. 

The speech in accusation, written by l.vsias, 
remains to, us nearly intire. It has been stu¬ 
diously adapted, by the ingenious and c\j)t3- 
ricnccd rhetorician, to .the information and the 
temper of a mob-tribunal. Little solicitous to 
convince reason, he has applied to the jiassiorus, 
and especially to that of superstitious fear; a 
passion *ery prevalent among the Greeks, and 

beyond 
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xxir. 
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beyond all others likely to cloud and disturb 
reason. Ilis great object has been to persuade, 
that the impiety of Andocides, if not expiated 
by his death, would implicate the court and the 
whole commonwealth in his guilt; and that the 
greatest misfortunes, public and private, might 
be reasonably apprehended from the consequent 
anger of the gods. 

The tale told at the outset of the speech, of 
a kind not to be omitted, is yet difficult to report”. 
The purport w'as to impress the court with a 
conviction of the reality, and the immediate 
impendence, of danger from the divine wrath. 
‘ A horse,’ says the orator, ‘ was tied to the 
‘ rail of the temple of the goddesses (Ceres and 
‘ Proserpine) with the pretended purpose that 
‘ the owner, who had lost it, might reclaim it; 
‘ but, in the night, it was stolen by the man who 
‘ had brought it thither. This profanation es- 
* caped the law, but did not escape divine ven- 
‘ geance; for the sacrilegious criminal perished 
‘ by a most dreadful death. All food emitted, 
‘ to his sense, so offensive a smell, that, unable 
‘ to eat, he died of hunger. The testimony of 
‘ the hierophant to these facts has been heard by 
‘ numbers now Irving.’ While we wonder at 
such a tale seriously told, ‘ in the age of 
Xenophon and Plato, in one of the principal 
courts of justice in Athens, we should recollect 
how lately the laws against witchcraft were in 
force among ourselves. 

The 


" The beginning of the oration is wanting; but the tale, 
tbo Betting out with a broken sentence, is completely clear. 
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The rhetorician then labored to prove that the sECi. 
case of Andocides was not within the meaning '—— 
of the general amnesty. For the quiet of the Amioc. 
commonwealth it would have been better that 
such proof should have been in no case attemptetl. 

All the rest of the reasoning, and most of the 
declamation, are founded upon a gross falsehood. 

It is impudently asserted, that the profanation of 
the mysteries, and the mutilation of the Mercuries 
by Andocides, not only were notorious, but 
confessed by himself. The peroration then runs 
thus; ‘ Give your attention, and let your imagi- 
‘ nation picture to you what this man has done. 

‘ Clothed in a sacerdotal robe, in presence of 
‘ the uninitiated, he acted the sacred ceremonies ; 

‘ exposed what ought not to be seen, and de- 
‘ dared what ought not to be heard. The 
‘ images of the gods, in whom we believe, whom 
‘ we worship, and to whom, after careful puri- 
‘ fication, we sacrifice and pray, he mutilated. 

‘ To expiate this pollution, the priestesses and 
‘ priests, turning toward the setting sun, the 
‘ dwelling of the infernal gods, devoted with 
‘ curses the sacrilegious wretch, and shook tlieir 
‘ purple robes, in the manner prescribed by that 
‘ law which has been transmitted from earliest 
‘ times. These deeds he has confessed; yet in 
‘ violation of your decree, which declared him 
‘ excluded from temples and sacred ceremonies, 

‘ as impure and piacular, he has returned to the 
* city, sacrificed upon the altars, mixed in those 
‘ holy ceremonies which he had profaned, entered 
‘ even the temple of the goddesses, and washed 

* his 
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CHAP, ‘his polluted hands in the sacred ewer. Whom 
■ ‘ can it become to suffer such things ? What 
‘ friend, what kinsman, but especially, what 
‘ member of a court of judicature will risk, by 
‘ the most secret favor to such a man, to bring 
‘ the divine anger on himself.? No: by avenging 
‘ the gods, by putting Andocides out of the 
‘ world, you must purify the city; and kt the 
‘ pollution of sacrilege, the poison of impiety, 

‘ the offence to whatever is holy, be sent far 
‘ from you’'^. It has been among the custom 
‘ of your ancestors to devote the impious to 
‘ death, w'ithout the formality of trial, by a simple 
‘ decree. You do better to make a more solemn 
‘ example of them. But, knowing what becomes 
‘ you, no persuasion ought to move you from the 
‘ pious purpose. The criminal will supplicate 
‘ and intreat, but pity should be far from you. 

‘ Not who perish justly, but those only who perish 
• unjustly, deserve commiseration.’ 

The speech of Andocides, in his defence, is 
a masterly and manly composition, containing 
a clear detail of facts, strongly supported by 
witnesses, and by appeals to the knowlege of 
the multitude composing the court before which 
he pleaded; carrying a doubtful appearance, and 
in some points little intelligible to the modem 
reader, only in what rfigafds the profanation of the 
mysteries, and the mutilation of the Mercuries; 
every assertion concerning w'hich is nevertheless 
still supported by evidence, oral or written. The 

confession, 

“ Thus far the peroration is translated; what immediately 
follows is abbreviated; the three last sentences again are 
translated. 
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confession, which his accuser affirmed him to have sect. 
made, is strongly and repeatedly denied, together ^ ^ 

with the facts said to have been confessed. The 
improbable assertion, that the accused impeached Andoc. 
his own father and other kinsmen, he so shows p.^5?&'i7. 
to have been a gross falsehood, that we can only 
wonder how such an attempt of the accuser could 
pass without censure from the court’^ 

After then mentioning the attempt, which has 
been already related, to procure his condemnation 
by the council without trial, he proceeds to some 
private history, curious in itself, but forein to the 
cause, and brought forward only to show' that 
the malice of Callias originated in circumstances 
highly discreditable to himself and honorable to 
Andocides; unless it was farther in view to point 
out an object which might draw away, from the 
latter, a part of that public indignation w hich he 
found pressing on him. Too long, too intricate, 
too much entering into detail of private life to 
be conveniently reported here, it must suffice to 
say of it, that it tends strongly to show to* w hat 
a degree, in so small a state as Athens, party 
influence inabled men to scorn the laws, and how' 
much more, than can easily be in extensive 
dominion, private interests had sway in public 
concerns 

A tale, 

“ 'I'lie clear detail, in the first oration, of matter of .sucli 
]>ublic notoriety, and which one should suppose matter of 
record, is of itself evidence; and it is corroborated by the 
mention again made of the same matter in the second oration, 
in which it must have been the height of imprudence for the 
accused to bring it forward again, were there any doubt of 
the truth. 

TtyvotToti fjLtu oZv ai rtfO'tK ow Wep* aXX ttt is 

an observation of Aristotle, preliminary to a report of many 

instances 
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A tale, relating to a public business, follows, 
which must not be omitted. The tax of a fiftieth 
on im{X)rts and exports, was commonly farmed 
by auction for three years. A spreading plane 
afforded convenient shade, under which the bidders 
commonly assembled. A company, Avith one 
named Argyrius at its bead, had farmed this 
revenue at thirty talents yearly, between six and 
seven thousand pounds sterling. When tiieir term 
expired, finding means, by interest and money, to 
obviate competition, they obtained a renewal at 
the same rent. Andocides, knowing the tax pro¬ 
duced much more, made a regular offer to the 
council to advance upon the bargain. The 
auction aa us, in consequence, opened again, and 
closed finally with letting the tax to Andocides at 
thirty-six talents, being an advance of fourteen 
or fifteen hundred pounds sterling yearly. At 
this rent Andocides declares it was no disadvan¬ 
tageous contract. The use that he proposed to 
make of the mention of the transaction, on his 
trial,'was to fix popular odium on his accusers, 
and [larticularly on Callias, as connected with 
Argyrius, and interested in the contract; to shoAv 
that the motive to his prosecution was not public 
spirit, but private malice; to claim to be himself 
a useful and necessary man to the popular in¬ 
terest *; and to endevor farther to allure popular 
consideration, by promising, that, if he might, 
through justice done him, be at liberty to act 
in the popular cause, he would prevent such 
imposition on the public in future, or bring the 
delinquents to condign punishment. 

of revolutions in Grecian states, originating from 

“ “ - ' • . T^ .I*- f - 
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In the conclusion of his defence, Andocides 
endevored to draw advantage from the popularity 
of his family, and the merit of his ancestors ; for, 
with all the vehemence of democratical jealousy 
among the Athenian people, family eminence was 
still in estimation. ‘ If you destroy me,’ he says, 
‘ my family is extinct: and does the family of 
‘ Andocides and Leogoras deserve so to perish ? 

‘ and is it not a reproach to the commonwealth 
‘ that their house should be occupied, as during 
‘ my exile it was, by Cleophon the inusical- 
‘ instrument-maker? that house, of which none 
‘ of you, in passing, could say, that thence either 
‘ public or private evil had come upon him : that 
‘ house, which has furnished commanders of your 
‘ forces, who have won many trophies, by land 
‘ and by sea; magistrates who have filled all the 
‘ highest offices of your government, through 
‘ whose hands the public treasure has passed, 
‘ and who never turned any to their own 
‘ profit; a family who never had cause to com- 
‘ plain of the people, nor the people of them ; 

‘ and of whom, from remotest antiquity, whence 
‘ they trace themselves, never w'ere any before 
‘ brought into a situation to supplicate your 
‘ mercy. 

‘ If they are now all dead, let not their good 
‘ deeds be forgotten. Rather let their persons be 
‘ present to your imagination, sqjiciting your pro- 
‘ tection for me. For, alas, whom among the 
‘ living can I bring 'forward to move your com- 
‘ miseration ? My father ? no, he is no more. 

' Brothers ? I never had any. Children ? I have 

‘ none 
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CHAP. ‘ none yet born'^. Be you therefore to me in* 
‘ stead of a father, of brothers, of children. To 
‘ you I betake myself: you I implore. Be ad- 
‘ vocates to yourselves in my favor; and, while, 

‘ to supply the deficient population of the city, 

‘ you are admitting Thessalians and Andrians to 
‘ its rights, devote not to destruction your true 
‘ citizens, whom, certainly more than strangers, 

‘ it behooves to be good citizens, and who want 
‘ neither the will nor the ability to be so.’ 

It was usual in the criminal courts of Athens, 
to try all expedients for impressing the passions 
of the numerous tribunal. Pitiable sights uere 
offered to the eyes, and pitiable tones to the 
ears: aged parents, weeping wives, and helpless 
children, were brought forward to assist or to 
obstruct justice, by the most aflecting intreaties. 
Audocides, after having urged, in the best way 
his circumstances admitted, that degrading sup¬ 
plication which the tyrannous temper of the 
people made necessary, assumed a more dignified 
manner in calling forward a support that, with 
a court properly composed, should have been 
more efficacious. ‘ Now,’ he says, ‘ let those 
‘ who have most approved themselves friends of 
‘ the people and w'orthy of public favor,- ascend 
‘ the bema, and declare their opinion of me. 
‘ Anytus and Ccphalus, come up ; and those of 
‘ my fellowwardgmen who are appointed my ad- 
‘ vocates, Thrasyllus and the rest.’ These were 
men of the first consideration in Athens. 

Plutarch 

” This expression surely escaped Taylor, when he was 
intent upon proving Andocides, at the time of his trial, 
seventy years of age. 
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Plutarch, in his short life of Andocides, omits sect. 
all information of the event of this trial, nor does . , 

he say when or how Andocides died. ' We learn 
however from a second oration of Andocides, 
himself, that the lirst neither completely effected 
its purpose, nor intirely failed. The decision was 
against him, but not to the extent that his enemies 
had proposed, llis life was not affected, for in 
the second oration we find no prayer for mercy: 
he laments only those unfortunate circumstances, 
which, without criminal intentions, had brought 
on him that reprobation of a majority of his 
fellowcountrymen, to ivhich he must bow. But 
he was not without hope of even regaining all 
the advantages of popular favor. It had been 
found expedient, in the insecurity, especially of 
men in public situations, under the deficient jiro- 
tection of the Athenian law, to grant decrees of 
protectionto individuals, to inablc or to in¬ 
courage them to undertake or proceed in public 
service. Such privilege, under a decree of the Andoc. de 
people, Andocides himself had once injoyed ; and p.22,v’ci06 
it would still have been in force but for a special 
repeal of it, uhich his political enemies had pro¬ 
cured. His object now was to obtain a renewal 
of that decree of jirotection. The inducement, ,>.2o,vci7fi 
which he held out, was his knowlege of matters 
of the utmost importance to the public vielfarc, 
which he could not safely declare, without such 
security against oppression from his powerful 
enemies. Under ingagement for secrecy, he had 
already communicated the information to the 
” 'aJh*. council, 

VOL. y, K 
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CHAP, council, who were fully satisfied of the reality 
, of its importance, and desirous that he should 
have the protection necessary to inable him to 
serve the commonwealth. We learn no farther 
what the matter to be indicated was, than may 
be gathered from the following passage of the 
speech : ‘ What I may previously declare,’ says 
Andocides to the Athenian people, ‘ you shall 
‘ now hear. You know it has been told you, 

‘ that no corn is to be expected from Cyprus. 

‘ Now I can undertake to say, that the men who 
‘ have so informed you, and who, as far as de- 
‘ pended upon them, have provided that it should 
‘ be so, are mistaken. What has been the 
‘ management, it is needless for you now to 
‘ know : but thus much I wish you to be informed, 

‘ that fourteen cornships are actually approaching 
‘ Peiraeus, and the rest, already sailed from 
* Cyprus, may be expected soon after them.’ 

It appears that Athens, always in the unfor¬ 
tunate circumstance of depending upon uncertain 
supply by sea for its subsistence, was in want of 
com; that the people, perhaps already oppressed 
by dearth, were uneasy under the apprehension 
of famine; and that Andocides meant to accuse 
some powerful men, his opponents in politics, of 
inhancing the public distress for their private 
profit, and to claim to himself the merit of de¬ 
feating their purpose, by procuring relief for the 
people. Of the event of this project of the orator 
we have no information. Plutarch, professing to 
relate the life of Andocides, mentions no circum¬ 
stance of it after the trial fot impiety. 


What 
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What were the real merits or demerits, either SECT, 
of Andocides or of his prosecutors and political '—^— 
opponents, is not very decisively indicated by 
any memorials remaining of them. But, what is 
of more importance, we gain from their united 
evidence, the most undeniable testimony to the 
gross evils inherent in the Athenian constitution; 
its irremediable unsteddiness, its gross tyranny, 
the immoderate temptation and the endless op¬ 
portunities it afforded for knavish adventure in 
politics. What moreover deserves notice, we 
learn from them that a strong disposition to 
religious persecution prevailed among the Greeks 
of their age ; insomuch that, where the supposed 
interests of religion interfered, all forms of justice 
to individuals were set at nought. In short, the 
remaining works of the Grecian orators bear the 
most unquestionable proof, that democracy, with 
the pretence of an establishment proposing nothing 
but the equal welfare of the people, is, beyond 
all others, a constitution for profligate adventurers, 
in various ways, to profit from, at the people’s 
expence. 

SECTION 111 . 

Virtuous Age of G recce romantic: Deficiency of Grecian 
Morality. Summary View of the Origin and Progress cf 
Grecian Philosophy. Religious Persecution. Sophists-, 

Socrates. 


It may appear superfluous to repeat, that the sect. 
business of history is neither panegyric nor satire, <— 
but to estimate justly and report faithfully the 

K 2 virtues 
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CHAP, virtues and vices of men, who, individually or 
. . collectively, have been ingaged in circumstances 

marking them for historical notice. Yet panegyric 
hath commonly been so mixed with certain por¬ 
tions of Grecian history, that an honest declara¬ 
tion of that truth, which a careful investigation 
will discover, may, on more than one occasion, 
with many readers, need apology. Authors under 
the Roman empire, and many in modern Europe, 
of reputation to have ingaged almost universal 
credit, have spoken in rapturous language of the 
virtuous age of Greece, and especially of Athens, 
as of something not only well known by fame, 
but undoubtedly once existing. When it existed, 
nevertheless, even in their' imagination, seems 
impossible to fix, so that testimony overthrowing 
the supposition, shall not be obvious. For the 
age before Solon, memorials of men and things 
are too scanty to furnish ground for the character. 
For that extraordinary man’s own age, our means 
for tracing the course of events, are still very 
deficient; but there remains from his own hand, 
d^iegaf’ preserved among the works of Demosthenes, a 
picture of the Athenian people. I'he j)rotligacy 
of all ranks is there exhibited in stronji colors: 
of their virtues nothing appears. Yet Solon seems 
to have had the merit of preparing M hat, if Ave 
may believe Thucydides and Plato, might best 
deserve the title of the virtuous age of Athens; 
for (may I venture on the authority of Thucydides 
and Plato to say it) the nearest approach to so 
advantageous a state of things appears to have 
been made under what declaimers, who lived 

many 
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many centuries after have assumed to themselves sect. 
to reprobate, as the tyranny of the Pcisistratids. > 

But, in the age with which we are now ingaged, 
tlie age of Plato, Xenophon, and philosophy, 
morality seems not only to have been not better 
jiractised, but even not better understood, than in 
Homer’s time. That Might made Right, especially 
in public transactions, was a tenet very generally 
avowed; the incalculable mischiefs of which were 
checked only by the salutary superstition, which 
taught to respect the sanction of oaths, in the 
fear that immediate vengeance from the gods 
would follow the violation of it, as a personal 
affront to themselves. It appears however, in 
the remaining works of the great comic j)oet of 
the day, that this salutary superstition was in his 
time fast wearing away. The light of reason, 
improved by much communication of men among 
oneanother, had inabled the more quicksighted 
to discover, that temporal evil, of any kind 
obvious to common observation, fell no more 
upon false-swearcrs than upon tlie most scrupulous 
observers of their oaths. The perjured might ch. y s. 1 
suffer in secret, under those alarms of conscience 
M-hich Homer’s penetration has attributed to 
them ; but experience had sufficiently taught to 
consider Hesiod’s denunciations as anile fables 

The 

” ‘ jMcii hid from tlie sight of the gods by clouds,’ says 
one of the characters in the comedy of The Birds, ‘ commit 
‘ perjuries undiscovered; but if the gods could manage an 
‘ alliance with the Birds, then, should a man who had sworn 
‘ by the crow and by Jupiter, break his oath, the crow would tly 
‘ down slily and pluck him an eye out.’ Aristoph. Av. v. 1607. 

The jokes which follow about Jupiter dying and Hercules 

K 3 cooking. 
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CHAP. The mischief thus done by human reason, in the 

V—_ > destruction of one of the greatest safeguards 

of society, human reason could not perhaps at 
Xen. Mem. uUj but Certainly could not readily, repair. It is 
c.'s!& t. evident from the writings of Xenophon and Plato, 
piat.Aicib. that, in their age, the boundaries of right and 
f.1. wrong, justice and injustice, honesty and dis- 
pUsr.'si honesty, were little determined by any generally- 
)! 2^1^362. received principle. There were those who con- 
fio'^905 *®Hded that, in private as in public affairs, whatever 
Scseq. was clearly for a man’s advantage, he might 
reasonably do; and even sacrifice was performed 
and prayer addressed to the gods for success in 
wrong. When therefore that cloud of supersti¬ 
tion, which produced a regard for the sanction 
of oaths, was dissipated by the increasing light 
of reason, an increased depravity would of course 
gain among the Grecian people. We learn indeed, 
from the best cotemporary testimony, that of 
Thucydides, that the fact was so; and hence 
occasion may have been taken by the orators 
of the next age, who seem first to have cherished 
and promulgated the notion, which in any other 
point of view appears purely romantic, to call 
the preceding times the Virtuous Age or 
Greece. 

Yet w’hile thus, not morality only, but, as we 
have before observed, politics, were defective 
among the Greeks, to a degree to excite wonder, 
science was in esteem, and had, in some branches, 

the 

cooking, seem, like some other jokes of Aristophanes, to 
have had no other object than to bring the gods, or at least 
fte notions of them which the established religion inculcated, 
into contempt. 
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tlie foundation already laid of all that is now 
most valued in them. Grecian Philosophy 
is said to have had its origin from Thales, whom 
we have seen a leading man of Miletus in Ionia, 
at the time of that rebellion of the Asian Greeks 
against the Persian empire, which led to the 
invasion of Greece itself, and the glory of the 
Athenians at Marathon. The learning, through 
which Thales became so distinguished among his 
fellowcountrymen, and so eminent in the republic 
of letters through all ages, he is said to have 
acquired in Egypt. The circumstances of indi¬ 
viduals, in the Grecian commonwealths, were 
indeed more favorable for the cultivation of 
science, than a transient view of the political 
state of the country might give to suppose. Few 
had large incomes ; but numbers lived in leisure; 
mostly maintained by the labor, of slaves; as¬ 
sembled in towns, and all communicating with all. 
Manners were thus formed ; politeness was dif¬ 
fused ; genius w'as invited to display itself; and 
minds capacious and active, but less daring or 
less turbulent, or more scrupulously honest, 
avoiding the thorny and miry jjaths of ambition, 
ivhich required not only courage beyond the 
powers of the weak, but often compliances be¬ 
yond the condescension of the liberal, would 
naturally turn themselves to the new modes of 
employment and of distinction, which the intro¬ 
duction of science offered. A lively imagination 
was among the national characteristics of the 
Greeks; and, from the earliest accounts of the 

K 4 nation, 
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CHAP, nation, we find, that whenever new knowlegc 
. . beamed, it was received with eager attention. 

Thus, from the light acquired by Thales in 
Egypt, arose what has obtained the name of the 
Ionian school of philosophy. Thales is said to 
have been the first among the Greeks who cal¬ 
culated an eclipse of the sun; and hence perhaps 
we may be.st conjecture the extent of his science, 
and the kind of philosophy that he chiefly culti¬ 
vated, or whence he principally derived his fame. 
Soon after him Pythagoras, driven by political 
troubles from hiS native Ionian iland, Samos, 
diffused information, nearly similar, derived from 
the same source, among the Grecian towns of 
Italy. We have already had occasion to advert 
to the dubiousness of all accounts of Pythagoras, 
beyond the very little that Herodotus and 
Diog Laert. ^ristotlc liavc recorded of him. Thales is said, 
as Avell as Pythagoras, to have mixed some 
valuable moral precepts with the instruction which 
he communicated on other sciences. Both how¬ 
ever seem meerly to have followed the example 
of the gnomic poets, the instructors and legislators 
of earliest ages, from Musaius and Orpheus, or 
those before them, dow nward to their own time. 
It does not appear that they attempted to reduce 
morality to a system ; and therefore, tho they 
may have deserved highly as moral preachers, 
they seem hardly to have had any proper claim to 
the title of moral philosophers. 

‘ To do as you would be done by,’ seems, 
when once stated, so obvious a maxim for di¬ 
recting the conduct of men toward oneanother, 

and, 
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Hnd, when dispassionately considered, so incon- sect. 
trovertibly just a foundation for all moral philo- . , 

sophy, that we may wonder at any delay in its 
discovery, and any hesitation about its reception. 
Nevertheless self-love, perpetually instigating the 
desire to command others and to profit at their 
expence, operates so powerfully in the contrary 
direction, that Tliales may deserve great credit for 
the rule approaching, but far from reaching it, 

‘ Not to do to others, what if done to us, we 
‘ should resentBut dry unconnected pre¬ 
cepts, thwarting the passions and unalluring to 
the imagination, did not win attention like physical 
and metaphysical inquiries. The calculation of 
an eclipse of the sun led the mind to more 
amusing speculation, and left the passions free. 

The formation of the world, the nature of matter Xcn. Mem. 
and of spirit, the laws of the heavenly bodies, iV 
w'ere therefore subjects which, in the intervals of 
political strife, deeply ingaged the minds of the 
Asian Greeks. But in the* want of convenient 
materials and method, book’s W'cre yet so rare 
that few could studv in retirement. Knowlegc 
was eommunicatcil in discourse; and the gym¬ 
nasia and public porticoes, built for exercises of 

the 


“ Ml-. Gibbon has considered the two rules as the same, 
or of equal value ; ‘ The. golden rule, of doing a.s you would be 
' done by, anile which,’ he says, ‘ I read in a moral treatise 
‘ of Isocrates (in Nicocle) four hundred years before the 
‘ publication of the gospel: 'a was-^ovTis i(p’ irtput ipyi^ia 6 t 
‘ Tavra Tci« aXXoi; woiirTt,’ Gibbon’s Horn. Hist. c. 54. 
note 36. The ditference between them appears however to 
me very great; one forbidding only evil-doing; the oilier, 
commanding universal charity. Xenophon, 1 remember 
somewhere, I believe in the Cyropaideia, commending bene- 
volenee to enemies, has approached much nearer to the 
Christian doctrine. 
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the body, became places of meeting for the 

culture of the mind. 

The love of science is universally said to have 
been first communicated, among the Athenians, 
under the able and benign administration of the 
Peisistratids. But science itself was then in 
infancy, and its immediate growth in Athens was 
checked by the violence of political contest, 
which produced the insuing revolution, and kept 
low by the long-subsisting fervor of party-spirit. 
The Persian invasions, quickly following, absorbed 
all attention, and the great political objects, which 
afterward ingaged the general mind, left little 
leisure for speculative pursuits. It was not till 
the superior talents of Pericles had quieted the 
storms of war and faction, that science, which 
had in the interval received great improvement 
among the Asian Greeks, revived at Athens with 
new vigor. Anaxagoras of Clazomene, the pre¬ 
ceptor and friend of Pericles, bred in all the 
learning of the loniati school, is said first to have 
introduced what might properly be called Philo¬ 
sophy there. To him is attributed the first 
conception of one eternal, almighty, and all-good 
Being, or, as he is said to have expressed him¬ 
self, a pefect mind, independent of body, as the 
cause or creator of all things. 'Ihe gods received 
in Greece, of course, were low in his estimation; 
the sun and moon, commonly reputed divinities, 
he held to be meer material substances, the sun 
a globe of stone, the moon an earth, nearly 
similar to ours. A doctrine so repugnant to the 
system on which depended the estimation of all 

the 
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the festivals, processions, sacrifices, and oracles, 
which so fascinated the vulgar mind, was not '—^ 
likely to be propagated without reprehension, 

Even the science which inabled to calculate an Nibl Aris- 
eclipse was offensive, inasmuch as it lowered the v. 338 . 
importance, and interfered with the profits, of 
priests, augurs, interpreters, and seers. An accu* 
sation of impiety was therefore instituted against 
Anaxagoras; the general voice went with the 
prosecutors; and all that the power and influence 
of Pericles could do for his valued friend, was to 
procure him means of escape from Attica. 

But while physical and metaphysical specula* 
tion ingaged men of leisure, there was other 
learning that had more attraction for the ambitious 
and needy. To men indeed in general, living in 
an independent, and still more if in an imperial 
democracy, whatever might best inable them to 
sway the minds of their fellow'citizens, and, 
through such influence, raise themselves to com¬ 
manding, dignified, and profitable public situa¬ 
tions, would be the most interesting science. He 
who, knowing more than others, could also 
express himself better, w'ould command attention 
in the public assemblies. That general education 
therefore, which gave the greatest advantage to 
talents for public speaking, a knowlege of letters 
and language, of mathematics, of laws, of history, 
of men and manners, whatever might contribute 
to form what w'e call Taste, which inables the 
possessor, by a kind of sentiment, without re¬ 
flection, to give advantage to everything by the 
manner of speaking and acting, and still more to 

avoid 
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CHAP, avoid whatever, either in itself or by the manner 
'—V —' of putting it forward, can excite disgust or con¬ 
tempt, these would be in the highest request. 

Yet there would be able men to whom, in the 
turbulence of the Grecian democracies, public 
situations would be little inviting; in some of the 
smaller states they were beneath a soaring ambi¬ 
tion ; in the larger, amid the competition of 
numbers, success would to many bo hopeless; 
some men, possessing high mental faculties, might 
want strength of body or powers of elocution; 
and many would be excluded or deterred by 
unfortunate party-connections. From among all 
these, therefore, some, instead of putting them¬ 
selves forward for public situations, sought the 
less splendid, but safer advantages, to be derived 
from communicating to others that science and 
that taste, which might inable them to become 
considerable as public men. Athens always was 
the great field for acquiring fame and profit in 
this line; yet those u'ho first attained eminence 
in it were foreiners there, Gorgias of Leontini 
in Sicily, formerly noticed as chief of an embassy 
from his own city to Athens, Prodicus of the 
little Hand of Ceos, and Hippias of Elis. All 
Ipof ^19 acquired very considerable 

riches by their profession. Their success there¬ 
fore invited numbers to follow their example, and 
Greece, but far more especially Athens, shortly 
abounded with those who, under the name of 
sophists, professors of wisdom, undertook to teach 
every science. The scarcity and dearness of 
books gave high value to that learning, which a 

man 
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wan with a well-stored mind, and a ready and sect. 
dear elocution, could communicate. None, —... 1 - 
witliout eloquence, could undertake to be instruc¬ 
tors; so that the sophists, in giving lessons of 
eloquence, were themselves the example. They 
frequented all places of piil)lic resort, the agora, 
the public walks, the gymnasia, and the porticoes; 
where they recommended themselves to notice 
by an ostentatious display of their abilities, in 
disputation among oneanother, or with whoever 
would converse with them. 

In the competition thus arising, men of specious 
rather than solid abilities would often gain the 
most extensive estimation. A certain dignity of 
character was generally affected, to which de¬ 
cency of manner was indispensably necessary; 
whence arose the opposition of the sophists to 
the comic poets; but if the doctrine of a licen¬ 
tious rather than a severe morality would recom¬ 
mend them to extensive favor, their efforts w’ould 
be more directed to excuse and give a specious 
apf)earance to this, than to inforce the other. 

■Many of them indeed would take either side of 
a!iy (|Liestion; political or moral; and it was 
generally their glory to make the worse appear 
the bi tier cause. 

The profession of sophist had not long florished, 
and no Athenian had acquired fame in any branch 
of philosophy, when the singular talents, and sin¬ 
gular manners and pursuits, of Socrates son of 
Sophroniscus, ingaged public attention. The father flat, 
was a statuary, and is not mentioned as very 
eminent in his profession; but, as a man, he 


seems 
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C^ ha p. seems to have been respected among the most 
'—eminent of the commonwealth: with Lysimachus, 
Lichee, son of the great Aristeides, he lived in particular 
p. 180.1.2. intiuiacy. Socrates inheriting a very scanty fortune, 
had a mind wholly intent upon the acquisition 
and communication of knowlege. The sublime 
principles of theology, taught by Anaxagoras, 
made an early impression upon his mind. They 
led him to consider what should be the duty 
owed by man, to such a Being as Anaxagoras 
described his Oeiitor; and it struck him that, if 
the providence of God interfered in the govern¬ 
ment of this world, the duty of man to man, 
little considered by poets or priests as any way 
connected with religion, and hitherto almost totally 
neglected by philosophers, must be a principal 
branch of the duty of man to God. It struck 
him farther, that with the gross defects which he 
saw in the religion, the morality, and the govern¬ 
ments of Greece, tho the favorite inquiries of die 
philosophers, concerning the nature of the Deity, 
the formation of the world, the laws of the 
heavenly bodies, might, while they amused, perhaps 
also inlarge and improve the minds of a few 
speculative men, yet the investigation of the social 
duties was infinitely more important, and might 
he infinitely more useful, to mankind in general. 
Indowed by nature with a most discriminating 
mmd, and a singularly ready eloquence, he 
directed his utmost attention to that investigation ; 
and when, by reflection, assisted and proved by 
conversation among the sophists and other able 
men, he had decided an opinion, he communicated 
8 it, 
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it, not in the way of precept, but by pro])osiog 
a question, and, in the course of interrogatory 
argument, leading his hearers to the just con¬ 
clusion. 

We are informed by his disciple Xenophon, 
how he passed his time. He was always in 
public. Eariy in the morning he w'ent to the 
walks and the gymnasia: v hen the agora filled, 
he was there; and, in the afternoon, wherever he 
could find most company. Generally he was the 
principal speaker. The liveliness of his manner 
made his conversation amusing as ivell as in¬ 
structive, and he denied its advantages to nobody. 
But he w’as nevertheless a most pat’ent hearer; 
and preferred being the hearer whenever others 
were present, able and disposed to give valuable 
information to the company. He did not com¬ 
monly refuse invitations, frequently received, to 
private entertainments: but he would undertake 
no private instruction; nor could any solicitation 
induce him to relieve his poverty, by accepting, 
like the sophists and rhetoricians, a reward for 
what he gave in public. 

In the variety of his communication on social 
duties, he could not easily, and [)erhaps he did 
not desire intirely, to avoid either religious or 
political subjects ; hazardous, both of them, under 
the jealous tyranny of democracy. It remains 
a question how far he was subject to superstition; 
but his honesty is so authenticated, that it seems 
fairer to impute to him some weakness in credulity, 
than any intention to deceive. If we may believe 
his own account, reported by his two principal 

disciples, 
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CHAP disciples, he believed himself divinely impelled 
, to the employment to which he devoted his life, 
Plat. apoi. inquiring and teaching the duty of man to man. 
k3i t if ^ divine spirit, in his idea, constantly attended 
Socr ^1™’ voice, distinctly heard, never ex- 

c. 1. s. 3. pressly commanded what he was indisposed to 
do, but frequently forbad what he had intended. 
To unveil the nature of Deity was not among 
his pretensions. He only insisted on the perfect 
goodness and perfect wisdom of the Supreme 
God, the creator of all things, and the constant 
superintendence of his providence over the affairs 
Xeii. Mem. of men. As included in these, he held that 
c.""' I', ly. everything done, said, or meerly wished by men, 
was known to the Deity, and that it was im¬ 
possible he could be pleased with evil. The 
unity of God, tho implied in many of his reported 
discourses, he would not in direct terms assert; 
4. 8 . rather carefully avoiding to dispute the e.xistencc 
of the multifarious gods acknowlcged in Greece; 
Plat. but he strongly denied the W'oaknesses, vices, and 

Eurlivpti. . . , , 

rep. crimes commonly imputed to them, bo far how ¬ 
ever from proposing to innovate in forms of 
w'orship and religious ceremonie.s, so various in 
the different Grecian states, and sources of more 
doubt and contention than any other circum¬ 
stances of the heathen religion, he held that men 

Soert*™ matters do wrong, if they 

c. 3. s. 1.' followed the laws of their own country and the 
institutions of their forefathers. He was tlierefore 
regular in sacrifice, both upon the public altars 
and in his family. He seems to have been per¬ 
suaded that the Deity, by various signs, revealed 

the 
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Uie future to men; in oracles, dreams, and all sect 
the various ways usually acknovvleged by those . . 

conversant in the reputed science of augury. 

‘ Where the M'isdom of men cannot avail,’ he xen.Mem. 
said, ‘ we should endevor to gain information s 7’ 

‘ from the gods; who will not refuse intelligible 
‘ signs to those to whom they are propitious.’ 
Accordingly he consulted oracles himself, and he 
’ 3 Couimeiulcd the same practice to others, in every Xen Aiiai>. 
doubt on important concerns. 

The circumstances of the Athenian government, 
in n-s time, could not invite a man of Socrates’s 
disposition to oiler himself for political situations, 
lie thought he might be infinitely more useful to 
his country in the singular line, it might indeed 
be called a public line, which he had chosen for 
himself. Not only he would not solicit office, 
but he would take no part in political contest. In pi lit. apni. 
the several revolutions which occurred, he was sa 
perfectly passive. 13 it he would refuse nothing, 
on the contrary he would be active in everything, 
that he thought decidedly the duty of a citizen. 

When called upon to serve among the heavy- 
armed, he v\ as exemplary in the duties of a private 
soldier; and as such he fought at Potidaea, 
Amjihipolis, ano Delium. We find him men- xpn.Mcm 
tioneil in civil office; at one time president of the ^"4 
general assembly, and at another a member of 
the council ot I'ivehundrcd. In each situation Socr. p. .sn 
he distinguished himself by his unbending up¬ 
rightness. When president, he resisted the 

violence of the assembled people, who voted a 
decree, in substance or in manner, contrary to 

VOL. v. L tlwj 
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CHAP, the constitution. Neither threats nor intreaties 
. could move him to give it the necessary sanction 
of his office. As a member of the council, we 
have already seen him in the office of prytanis, 
at the trial of the six generals, when his perse¬ 
vering resistance to the injustice of popular 
tyranny was rendered useless, through the want 
of equal constancy in his collegues, who yielded 
to the storm. Under the Thirty again, we have 
seen him, not in office indeed, but daring to 
refuse office, unworthy and illegal office, which 
the tyranny of the all-powerful Critias would have 
put upon him. 

We are not informed when Socrates first be¬ 
came distinguished as a sophist; for in that 
description of men he was- in his own day 
reckoned. When the wit of Aristophanes was 
directed against him in the theater, he was 
already among the most eminent, but his eminence 
seems to have been then recent. It was about 
the tenth or eleventh year of the Peloponnesian 
war, when he was six or seven and forty years 
of age, that after the manner of the old comedy, 
he was offered to public derision upon the stage, 
by his own name, as one of the persons of the 
drama, in the comedy of Aristophanes, called 
The Clouds, which is yet extant. Some antipathy, 
it appears, existed between the comic poets, 
collectively, and the sophists or philosophers. 
The licentiousness of the former could indeed 
scarcely escape the animadversion of the latter, 
who, on the contrary, favored the tragic poets, 
competitors with the comedians for public favor. 

Euripides 
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Euripides and Aristophanes u'ere particularly sect. 
enemies; and Socrates not only lived in intimacy . . 

with Euripides, but is said to have assisted him 
in some of his tragedies. We are informed of 
no other cause for the injurious representation 
which the comic poet has given of Socrates 
whom he exhibits, in The Clouds, as a flagitious, Aristopii. 
yet ridiculous pretender to the occult sciences, & 24(5!’ 
conversing with the clouds as divinities, and 
teaching the principal youths of Athens to despise 
the received gods and to cozen men. The 525. 
audience, accustomed to look on defamation with 
carelessness, and to hold as lawful and proper 
whatever might amuse the multitude, applauded 
the wit, and even gave general approbation to the 
piece : but the high estimation of the character 
of Socrates sufficed to prevent that complete 
success, which the poet had promised himself. 

The crown, which rewarded him whose drama most 
earned the public favor, and which Aristophanes 
had so often won, was on this occasion refused 
him. 

Two or three and twenty years had elapsed Bninck-not. 
since the first representation of The Clouds ; the Aristopii. 
storms of conquest suffered from a forein enemy, 
and of four revolutions in the civil government 

of 

” I'he learned Bninck, in a Note on The Clouds of 
Aristophanes, contends that the poet bore really no ill-will 
to the philosopher. He draws his proof chiefly from the 
circumstance that in Plato’s dialogue, intilled The Banquet, 

Socrates and Aristophanes are represented sitting, in no 
unfriendly way, at the same table, and in conflrmation of it he 
adduces the celebrated panegyrical epigram on Aristophanes, 
which has been commonly attributed to Plato. Aristoph. 

Brunck. p. 65. t. 2. 
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CHAP, of the country, had passed; nearly three years 
. . had followed of that quiet, which the revolution 

under Thrasybulus produced, and the act of 
amnesty should have confirmed, wdien a young 
piat.E«ih. nian, named Melitus, w'ent to the king-archon, 
Apo\%lc^ and, in the usual form, delivered an information 
p. 24 . against Socrates, and bound himself to prosecute. 

Xoii. Mem. » ’ ,, ,. 

Socr. ini(. The information ran thus; ‘ Melitus son of 
fit. Suer. ‘ Melitus, of the borough of Pitthos, declares 
‘ these upon oath against Socrates son of 
‘ Sophroniscus, of the borough of Alopcce: 

‘ Socrates is guilty of reviling the gods whom 
‘ the city acknowleges, and of preaching other 
‘ new gods : moreover he is guilty of corrupting 
‘ the youth. Penalty, death.’ 

Xenophon begins his Memorials of his revered 
master, with declaring his wonder how the 
Athenians could have been persuaded to condemn, 
to death, a man of such uncommonly clear in¬ 
nocence and exalted worth, .jpllian, tho for 
authority he can bear no comparison witli 
Xenophon, has nevertheless, I think, given the 
solution. ‘ Socrates,’ he says, disliked the 
‘ Athenian constitution. For he saw that de- 
‘ mocracy is tyrannical, and abounds with all 
‘ the evils of absolute monarchy**.’ But tho 
the political circumstances of the times made it 
necessary for coteraporary writers to speak with 
caution, yet both Xenophon and Plato have 

declared 

* ZwxpaTii; ni /ut otXiTfta ovx iifscxllo' Tv^ctnuKVt 

yif, xa< iupa nt SvfMKpal'iem eua-em. i£lian. var. hist. 

1 . 3. c. 17. And this is consonant to Aristotle’s observation, 
quoted at the end of the first section of the twenty-first 
chapter, 'H &vf*0K(aTi» i TiXmV** TupanU if*. 
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declared enough to show that the assertion of sect. 
.diiian was well-founded; and farther proof, w'ere . . 

it wanted, may be derived from another early 
w'riter, nearly cotemporarv, and. deeply versed in 
the politics of his age, the orator ylischines. Xen. nitm. 
Indeed, tho not stated in the inditement, yet it c."8?9.'9.' 
was urged against* Socrates by his prosecutors 
before the court, that he was disaffected to the 
democracy; and in proof they affirmed it to be 
notorious that he had ridiculed, what the Athenian 
constitution prescribed, the appointment to magis¬ 
tracy by lot. ‘ Thus,’ they said, ‘ he taught his 
‘ numerous foliow’ers, youths of the principal 
‘ families of the city, to despise the established 
' government, and to be turbulent and seditious; 

‘ and his success had been seen in the conduct 
‘ of two, the most eminent, Alcibiades and 
‘ Critias. Even the best things he converted to 
‘ these ill purposes : from the most esteemed 
‘ poets, and particularly from Homer, he selected ** 

‘ passages to inforce his anti-democratical prin- 
‘ ciples.’ 

Socrates, it appears indeed, was not inclined 
to deny his disapprobation of the Athenian con¬ 
stitution. His defence itself, as it is reported by 
Plato, contains matter on which to found an 
accusation against him, of disaffection to the 
sovereinty of the people, such as, under the jealous Lyi. or. 
tyranny of the Athenian democracy, would some- 
times subject a man to the penalties of high 
treason. ‘ \ ou well know,’ he says, ‘ Athenians, Plat apou 
‘ that, had I ingaged in public business, I should 
‘ long ago have perished, without procuring any 

L 3 ‘ advantage 
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CHAP. ‘ advantage either to you or to myself. Let not 

, . ‘ the truth offend you: it is no peculiarity of 

‘ your democracy, or of your national character: 
‘ but, wherever the people is soverein, no man 
‘ who shall dare honestly to oppose injustice, 
* frequent and extravagant injustice, can avoid 
‘ destruction.’ 

Without this proof, indeed, we might reason¬ 
ably believe, that, tho Socrates was a good and 
faithful subject of the Athenian government, and 
would promote no sedition, no political violence, 
yet he could not like the Athenian constitution**. 
He wished for wholesome changes by gentle 
means ; and it seems even to have been a prin¬ 
cipal object of the labors to which he dedicated 
himself, to infuse principles into the rising gene¬ 
ration that might bring about the desirable change 
insensibly. His scholars were chiefly sons of the 
wealthiest citizens, whose easy circumstances af¬ 
forded leisure to attend him; and, some of these, 
zealously adopting his tenets, others meerly 
pleased with the ingenuity of his arguments, and 
the liveliness of his manner, and desirous to 
emulate his triumphs over his opponents, were 
forward, after his example, to ingage in dispu¬ 
tation upon all the subjects on which he was 
accustomed to discourse. Thus employed, and 
thus followed, tho himself avoiding office and 
public business, those who governed or desired 
to govern the commonwealth through their in¬ 
fluence among the Many, might perhaps not 

unreasonably 

” His political principles seem most particularly declared 
in Plato’s Crito. 
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unreasonably consider him as one who was, or sect. 
might become, a formidable adversary; nor 
might it be difficult to excite popular jealousy 
against him. 

Melitus, who stood forward as his principal 
accuser, was, as Plato informs us, no w ay a man 
of any great consideration, llis legal description 
gives some probability to the conjecture that his 
father was one of the commissioners sent to 
Lacedjemon, from the moderate party, who op¬ 
posed the ten successors of the Thirty Tyrants, CI1.21. S.3. 
while Thrasybulus held Peirmus, and Pausanias " "* 

Was incamped before Athens. lie was a poet, 
and stood forward as in a common cause of the 
poets, who esteemed the doctrine of Socrates 
injurious to their interest. Unsupported, his 
■'oc .ation would have been little formidable. But 
he seems to have been a meer instrument in the 
business. He w'as soon joined by Lycon, one 
of the most power^"' speakers of his time. 

Lycon was the avowed patron of the rhetoricians, 
who, as well as the poets, thought their interest 
injured by the moral philosopher’s doctrine. I 
know not that on any other occasion, in Grecian 
history, we have any account of this kind of 
party-interest operating; but from circumstances 
nearly analogous, in our own country, if we sub¬ 
stitute for poets the clergy, and for rhetoricians 
the lawyers, we may gather what might be the 
party-spirit, and what the weight of influence of 
the rhetoricians and poets in Athens. With 
Lycon, Anytus, a man scarcely second to any in 
the commonwealth in rank and general estimation, 

L 4 who 
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CHAP, who had held high command with reputation in 
'—v—' the Peloponnesian war, and had been the prin¬ 
cipal associate of Thrasybulus in the war against 
the Thirty and the restoration of the democracy, 
declared himself a supporter of the prosecution 
Nothing in the accusation could, by any known 
law of Athens, affect the life of the accused. 
In England, no man would be put upon trial on 
so vague a charge : no grand jury would listen to 
it. But in Athens, if the party was strong 
enough, it signified little what was tlie law. When 
Lycon and Anytus came forward, Socrates saw 
that his condemnation was already decided. 

By the course of his life, however, and by the 
turn of his thoughts for many years, he had so 
prepared himself for all Events, that, far from 
alarmed at the probability of his condemnation, 
he rather rejoiced at it, as, at his age, a fortunate 
occurrence. lie was persuaded of the soul’s 
Plat Phici. immortality, and of the superintending providence 
of an all-good Deity, whose favor he had always 
been assiduously endevoring to deserve. Men 
Plat. opoi. fear death, he said, as if unquestionably the 

Socr. |). 29 . , ' ., , / 

greatest evil; and yet no man knows that it may 
Xeiioph. not be the greatest good. If indeed great joys 
I*"**! &'23! were in prospect, he might and his friends for 
AMeni. him, with somewhat more reason, regret the 

s 6^ event; but at his yeajrs, and with his scanty for- 
& tunc, tho he was ha|>py enough, at seventy, still 

to 


** "AnHot — tSi liiyifut liro t 5 { ao\iaf a^iov/iinot, Xcn. apol. 
Socr. s. 29. Anytus came forward as patron of the demiurgi. 
Vlat. apol. Socr. p. 23. 1. AVhat these were 1 find no 
'information. 
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to preserve both body and mind in vigor, yet sect. 
even his present gratifications must necessarily > ^ 

soon decay. To avoid therefore the evils of age, 
pain, sickness, decay of sight, decay of hearing, 
perhaps decay of understanding, by the easiest 
of deaths (for such the Athenian mode of execu¬ 
tion, by a draught of hemlock, was reputed) 
cheered with the company of surrounding friends, 
could not be otherwise than a blessing. 

Xenophon says that, by condescending to a Xen Mem. 
little supplication, Socrates mfght easily have cXs.4. 
obtained his acquittal. No admonition or intreaty 
of his friends however could persuade him to such 
an unworthiness. On the contrary, when put Piat.apoj. 
upon his defence, he told the people that he did ’ 

not plead, for his own sake, but for theirs, wishing 
them to avoid the guilt of an unjust condemna¬ 
tion. It was usual for accused persons to bewail p. 34. 
their apprehended lot, with tears to supplicate 
favor, and, by exhibiting their children upon the 
bema, to endevor to excite pity. He thought 
it, he’said, more respectful to the court, as well 
as more becoming himself, to omit all this; how¬ 
ever aware that their sentiments were likely so 
far to differ from his, that judgement Mould be 
given in anger for it. 

Condemnation pronounced wrought no change X'"- 

* ® ® Socr p ^ i 

upon him. He again addressed the court, de¬ 
clared his innocence of the matters laid against 
him, and observed that, even if every charge had 
been completely proved, still all together did not, p-«. 
according to any known law, amount to a capital 

crime. ‘ But,’ in conclusion he said, ‘ it is time Plat. apoi. 

, ^ Socr. in fine. 

‘ to 


Socr. p. Si. 
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CHAP, ‘to depart; I to die, you to live: but M’hicli lor 
'—. ‘ the greater good, God only knows.’ 

It was usual at Athens for execution very soon 
to follow condemnation ; commonly on the mor- 
piat. phsed. row. But it happened that the condemnation of 
p. 58 .1. 1 . gQj.j.g^jgg {qqIj place on the eve of the day ap¬ 
pointed for the sacred ceremony of crowning the 
galley, which carried the annual offerings to the 
gods worshipped at Delos; and immemorial 
tradition forbad all executions till the sacred 
vessel’s return. Thus the death of Socrates was 
respited thirty days, w'hile his friends had free 
Xen. Mem. acccss to him in the prison. During all that 
time he admirably supported his constancy. 
Means were concerted for his escape; the jailer 
was bribed, a vessel prepared, and a secure re- 
piat, Crit. treat in Thessaly provided. No arguments, no 
prayers, could persuade him to use the oppor¬ 
tunity. He had always taught the duty of 
obedience to the laws, and he would not furnish 
an example of the breach of it. To no purpose 
it was urged that he had been unjustly condem¬ 
ned : he had always held, that wrong did not 
justify wrong. He waited with perf^t composure 
the return of the sacred vessel, reasoned on the 
immortality of the soul, the advantage of virtue, 
the happiness derived from having made it through 
life his pursuit, and, with his friends about him, 
took the fatal cup, and died. 

Writers who, after Xenophon and Plato, have 
related the death of Socrates, seem to have held 
themselves bound to vie with those who preceded 
them, in giving pathos to the story. The purpose 
3 here 
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here has been rather to render it intelligible; sect. 
‘ to show its connection with the political history 
of Athens; to derive from it illustration of the 
political history. The magnanimity of Socrates, 
the principal eiBcient of the pathos, surely de¬ 
serves admiration; yet it is not that in which 
he has most outshone other men. Tlie circum¬ 
stances of lord Russel’s fate were far more trying. 
Socrates, we may reasonably suppose, would 
have borne lord Russel’s trial: but, with bishop 
Burnet for his eulogist, instead of Plato and 
Xenophon, he would not have had his present 
splendid fame. The singular merit of Socrates 
lay in the purity and the usefulness of his man¬ 
ners and conversation; the cleaitness with which 
he saw, and the steddiness with which he prac- 
tised,'in a blind and corrupt age, all moral duties; 
the disinterestedness and the zeal with which he 
devoted himself to the benefit of others; and 
the inlarged and warm benevolence, whence his 
supreme and almost only pleasure seems to have 
consisted in doing good. The purity of Christian 
morality, little enough indeed seen in practice, 
nevertheless is become so familiar in theory, that 
it passes almost for obvious, and even congenial 
to the human mind. Those only will justly esti¬ 
mate the merit of that near approach to. it which 
Socrates made, who will take the pains to gather, 
as they may from the writings of his cotempo¬ 
raries and predecessors, how little conception was 
entertained of it before his time; how dull to a 
just moral sense the human mind has really been; 
how slow the progress in the investigation of 

moral 
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^xxH^ moral duties, even where not only great pains 

■—V—' have been taken, but the greatest abilities zea¬ 
lously employed; and, w hen discovered, how' 
difficult it has been to establish them by proofs 
beyond controversy, or proofs even that should 
be generally admitted by the reason of men. It 
is through the light which Socrates diffused by 
his doctrine, inforced by his practice, with the 
advantage of having both the doctrine and the 
practice exhibited to highest advantage, in the 
incomparable writings of disciples' such as 
Xenophon and Plato, that his life forms an era 
in the history of Athens and of man*’'. 

The life and manners of Socrates remain reported with 
authority not to be fSHind for any other character of heathen 
antiquity. Two men of the best ability and best reputation, 
who had lived familiarjy with him, but whom circumstances 
afterward separated, and set in some degree at variance, 
have each described them in much detail. No deficiency of 
knowlege of their subject can be suspected; nothing can be 
reprehended, in either account, on the score of probability : 
clearly, without concert, they agree ; sqid each beais the 
fullest testimony to the integrity of Socrates, and to the 
purity of his manners, purity beyond even the precepts of 
that age, as well as to the excellence of his doctiine. On 
the contrary, those foul aspersions upon his character, which 
remain scattered among later antient writers, and which the 
learned and ingenious author of The Observer has, now in 
our da3’s, thought it worth his while to seek, to collect, and 
to exhibit in groop, in a daylight which they had not before 
known, are reported neither on authority to bear any com¬ 
parison with the single evidence of either Plato or Xenophon, 
much less with their united testimonj', nor have they any 
probability to recommend them. 'Phey^carry every appear¬ 
ance of having originated from the virulence of party-spirit, 
the spirit of that party which persecuted Socrates to death ; 
and they have been propagated by writers in the profligate 
ages that followed, accommodating themselves to the taste 
of those ages, which their own profligacy, apparently, has led 
some of them to defend and to flatter. For the proiiensity 
to involve men, in former times, of best report, in the scandal 
of that gross immorality which disgraced the fall of Greece 

and 
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mid of Home, is conspicuous among some of tlie writers 
under the Roman empire, 

'I’he quarrel of the leai'ned author of The Observer with 
Socrates, has been taken up in revenge for the imputations, 
which some admirers of the philosopher, with more seal than 
either candor or good sense, have thrown upon the comic 
poet Aristophanes. The story reported by .Elian, that 
Aristophanes was bribed by Anylus and Melitus, to write the 
comedy of The Clouds, purposely to prepare the way for the 
impeachment of Socrates, which did not follow till after so 
many years and so many revolutions in the government, is 
evidently absurd and malicious ; and yet it is not impossible 
but Ujat comedy may have contributed to the popular pre¬ 
judices, which inabled the enemies of Socrates to procure his 
condemnation. Xenophon and Plato have omitted to inform 
us either what incited Aristophanes so to traduce Socrates, 
or how the poet and the philosopher afterward became, as 
from Plato it appears they did become, familiar friends. 
Possibly Aristophanes, when he wrote The C'louds, was little 
acquainted witli Socrates, and possibly bore him no particular 
malice. llis object seems to have been to stigmatise 
generally the quibbling of the sophists, and to ridicule the 
trifling of the naturalists. Some of the principal jokes, such 
as measuring the flea's jump, and accounting for the gnat’s 
noise, have no apparent relation to any doctrine or usual 
inquiry of Socrates; and possibly the philosopher may have 
been chosen for the hero of the piece only because he was 
more known to fame, more remarkable by his doctrine, by 
bis manner, and, what might be a consideration for a comic 
poet, by his person, than any other public teacher. 


SECT. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Transactions of the Greeks in Asia and 
Thrace, from the Conclusion of the Pelo- 
poKNESiAN War, in which Persia was the 
Ally of Lacedaemon, to the Renewal of War 
between Laced^mon and Persia. 


SECTION 1 . 

Increased Connection of Grecian Affairs toiih Persian. SucceS'^ 
sion of Artaxerxes Mnemon to the Persian Throne. IVeakness 
of the Persian Government. Grecian Forces raised by Cyrus, 
brother of the King: Clearchus, Proxenus, Xenophon. 

CHAP. TN the latter years of the Peloponnesian war, 

. . A the affadrs of Greece became, as we have seen, 

more than formerly implicated with those of 
Persia; and during the short calm which suc¬ 
ceeded the long troubles of the former country, 
some events in the latter will require our atten¬ 
tion. The detail will lead us far from Greece; 
but, beside involving information of Grecian 
affairs not found elsewhere, it has a very im¬ 
portant connection with Grecian history, through 
the insight it affords into circumstances which 
prepared a revolution effected by Grecian arms, 
one of the greatest occurring in the annals of 
the wwld. 

By the event of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Asian Greeks changed the dominion of Athens, 
not for that of Lacedtemon, the conquering 

Grecian 
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Grecian power, but of a forein, a barbarian sect. 
master, the king of Persia, then the ally of ,— 
Lacedaemon. Toward the end of the same year 
in which a conclusion was put to the war, by the 
taking of Athens, Darius king of Persia, the Xen Auab. 
second of the name, died. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Artaxerxes, also the second of 
his name, and, for his extraordinary memory, 
tlistinguished among the Greeks by the addition 
of Mnemon, the Mindful. The old king, in his 
last ilness, deSirous to see once more his favorite 
son Cyrus, -sent for him from his government 
in Lydia. The prince, in obeying his father’s 
requisition, travelled in the usual manner of the 
Eastern great, with a train amounting almost to 
an army; and to exhibit, in his guard, the new 
magnificence of troops so much heard of in the 
upper provinces, but never yet seen, he ingaged, 
by large pay, the attendance of three hundred 
heavy-armed Greeks, under the command of 
Xenias of Parrhasii in Arcadia. As a friend and 
counsellor, he took with him Tissaphernes, satrap 
of Caria. 

On tlie decease of Darius, which followed 
shortly, a jealousy, scarcely separable from a 
despotic throne, but said to have been fomented 
by the unprincipled Tissaphernes, induced the 
new monarch to imprison his brother; whose 
death, it was supposed, in course ivould h|ye 
followed, but for the powerful intercession of the 
queen-mother, Parysatis. Restored through her 
influence, not only to liberty, but to the great 
command intrusted to him by his indulgent father, 

Cyrus 
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CHAP. Cyrus nevertheless resented highly the indignity 

xxiir.^ sutFercd. He seems indeed to have 

owed little to his brother’s kindness. Jealous 
of the known abilities and popular character of 
Cyrus, apprehensive of his revenge, and perhaps 
not unreasonably also of his ambition, Artaxerxes 
practised that wretched oriental policy, still 
familiar with the Turkish government in the same 
countries, of exciting civil war between the com¬ 
manders of his provinces, to disable them for 
c'c"'’ aga^iost the throne. Orontas, a per- 

j. 1. (>, 7 . son related to the royal family, governor of the 
citadel of Sardis, was incouraged by the monarch’s 
councils, to rebel against that superior officer, 
under whose immediate authority, by those very 
councils, he was placed, and ostensibly still re¬ 
quired to act. Cyrus subdued and forgave him. 

A second opportunity occurring, Orontas again 
rebelled; again found himself, notwithstanding 
the secret patronage of tl^e court, unable'to 
support his rebellion; and, soliciting pardon, 
obtained, from the generosity of Cyrus, not pardon 
only but favor. But according to report, to which 
Xenoplion gave credit, the queen-mother herself, 
Parysatis, whether urged by the known enmity 
of Artaxerxes to Cyrus, or by whatever other 
cause, incited her younger son to seek the throne 
and life of the elder. Thus much however appears 
certain, that, very soon after his return into Asia 
Afinor, Cyrus began preparations with that criminal 
view’. For a pretence, it must be allowed, he 
seems not to have been totally without what 
the right of self-defence might afford; yet his 

principal 
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principal motives evidently were ambition and sect. 
revenge. , . 

The disjointed, tottering, and crumbling state Anab.i.i. 
of that empire, which, under the first Darius, r'2.’c.5.s.‘2. 
appeared so well compacted, and reiilJy was so 
powerful and florishing, favored his views, 
l^gypt, whose lasting revolt had been suppressed 
by the first Artaxerxe.s, was again in rebellion, 
and the fideli^ of other distant provinces was 
more than suspected. Within his own extensive c.o. s. r.. 
viceroyalty, the large province of Paphlagonia, 
governed by its own tributary prince, paid but 
a precarious obedience to the Persian throne; 
the Mysian and Peisidian mountaineers made i. x c. 
open war against the more peaceable subjects of ’• 
the plains; and the Lycaonians, possessing them¬ 
selves of the fortified places, held even the level 
country in independency, and refused the accus¬ 
tomed tribute. A large part of lesser Asia was 
thus in rebellion, more or less avowed. Hence, 
on one hand, the attention of the king’s councils 
and the exertion of his troops were ingaged; on 
the other, an undeniable pretence was ready for 
Cyrus to increase the military force under his 
immediate authority. 

On his first arrival in the neighborhood of the cii. a).s. j 
Grecian colonies, Cyrus, as we have seen, became 
partial to the Grecian character. The degeneracy, 
effeminacy, pride, servility, and falsehood, pre¬ 
valent among the Assyrian and Median great, 
seem to have led the first Cyrus to establish as 
a maxim for the Persians, that to excel in drawing 
the bow, riding on horseback, and speaking truth, 

VO I.. V. M should 
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CHAP, should be their characteristic, and the great object 
of Persian education. Born with a generous 
temper, and superior powers of body and mind, and 
excelling in the two former requisites, the younger 
Cyrus would be likely to conceive a proud value 
for the latter; and, at an early age, to abhor 
and despise the duplicity and baseness in which 
the Persian were no longer distinguished from the 
Median and Assyrian courtiers. * With a mind 
capable of friendship, and naturally solicitous for 
the esteem of those like himself, the superior 
character of men bred in the schools of Lvcurjnis. 
Anaxagoras, and Socrates, and formed in the wars 
and political turbulence of the CTrecian common¬ 
wealths, could not fail ,to strike him. His vanity 
would cooperate with his judgement in courting 
opinion ; and, as his penetration dis¬ 
covered the use to be made of them, even his 
ambition would lead him to cultivate their 
friendship. 

As soon as the design against his brother’s 
throne was decided, Cyrus, with increased sedulity, 
extended his connections among the Greeks. Tliey 
alone, among the nations of that time, knew how 
to train armies, so that thousands of mert might 
act as one machine. Hence their heavy-armed 
had a power, in the shock of battle, that no 
number of more irregular troops, however brave, 
could resist. To men of character therefore, 
from any part of Greece, but especially from 
Peloponnesus, whose heavy-armed were of highest 
reputation, introduction"to Cyrus was easy. The 
fame of his munificence and of his liberal manner 
3 invited; 
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invited; and many became connected with him sect. 
by the pledge of hospitality, which, with the 
Persians, not less than among the Greeks, was 
held sacred. Through the long and extensive 
war lately concluded, Greece abounded with ex¬ 
perienced officers, and with men of inferior rank, 
much practised in arms, and little in any peaceful 
way of livelihood. Opportunity w'as thus ready 
for raising a force of Grecian mercenaries, almost 
to any amount. What required circumspection 
was to avoid alarming the court of Susa; and 
this the defective principles and worse practice 
of the Persian administration made even easy. 

The superintending command of Cyrus extended Xen. na 
over all Lesser Asia within tfee river Halys. The 
large province, committed to his immediate Anab. 1. 1 . 
government, was composed of Lydia, the Greater c! j. a-'e’ 
Phrygia, and Cappadocia. The Ionian cities had 
been reserved to the satrapy of Tissaphernes. 

But the prince’s character was popular, the satrap’s 
unpopular; insomuch that, finding their offered 
homage acceptable, all those cities, excepting 
Miletus, paid their appointed tribute to Cyrus, 
and no longer acknowleged the satrap’s orders. 

To contest such matters by arms, was become 
so ordinary among the Persian governors, that 
raising troops for the purpose w'as little likely to 
give umbrage to the court; careless how tlje 
provinces were administered, provided only the 
expected tribute came regularly to the treasury. 

Cyrus therefore directed his Grecian commanders, 
in the several i^ns, to inlist Greeks, especially 
Peloponnesians, as many as they could; with the 

M 2 pretence 
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CHAP, pretence of strengthening his garrisons against 
. the apprehended attempts of Tissaphemes. In 

Miletus, so the popularity of his character pre¬ 
vailed, a conspiracy was formed for revolting to 
him; but before it could be carried into effect, 
it was discovered; and, by the satrap’s order, the 
ringleaders were executed, and many of their 
adherents banished. Cyrus not only protected 
the fugitives, but besieged Miletus by land and 
sea; and this new war furnished an additional 
pretence for levying troops. 

Notwithsanding the character of frankness, 
honor, and strict regard for truth, which Cyrus 
generally supported, the candor of Xenophon, 
his friend and panelist, has not concealed from 
us that he could stoop to duplicity, when the 
great interests of his ambition instigated. So far 
Anab. 1.1. from acknowlegjng any purpose of disobedience 
' ® to the head of the empire, he condescended to 

request from that brother, against whose throne 
and life his preparations were already directed, 
the royal auAority for adding Ionia to his im¬ 
mediate government. The request Mas granted; 
at the instance, it was said, of Parysatis, who 
preserved much influence with her elder son, 
while she incited the nefarious views gf the younger 
against liim. Concerning intrigues in the Persian 
court, hoM'ever, we should perhaps allow our 
belief cautiously, even to Xenophon ; but we may 
readily give him credit for that weakness of the 
government, which, he affirms, induced the king 
to be pleased, rather than offendgd, at the private 
war between his broUier and the satrap; inasmuch 

as 
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as by copsuming their means in the distant pro- sect. 
vinces, it might prevent disturbance from their ^ ■ 

ambition to the interior of the empire. 

Among the many Greeks admitted to the 1.1, 
conversation and to the table of Cyrus, was 
Ciearchus, a Lacedaemonian ; who, after serving 
in the armies of his own commonwealth, through 
the Peloponnesian war, found himself, at the age >■ *■«. 6 . 
of fifty, still uneasy in rest. Looking all around *" *’ 
for opportunity of military employment, he thought 
he had discovered it in the Thracian Chersonese, 
where the Greek settlers were harassed by 
incursions of the neighboring barbarians; and 
he persevered in representation and solicitation 
to the ephor^ till he obtained a commission for 
a command there. He hastened his departure ; 
but at Corinth an order of recall overtook him. 

The disappointment was more than he could 
bear; he resolved to disobey the revered scytale; 
and proceeded, in defiance of it, to act in pur-^ 
suance of his commission received. For this he 
was, in absence, condemned to death; a sentence 
operating to his banishment for life. 

What fair hope now remained to Ciearchus 
does not appear; but the need of military talents, 
continually and extensively occuring among the 
various wtrring commonwealths and scattered 
colonies of the Greeks, always offered some 
prospect for adventurers of any conaiderable 
military reputation; and, in the moment, a still 
more inviting field, possibly always ift his view, 
appeared in the court of Cyrus. Thither he 
went, and, under a forbidding outside, a surly 
M 3 countenance. 
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CHAP, countenance, a harsh voice, and rough manners. 

prince, discovering in him the character he 
wanted, after short intercourse made him a pre¬ 
sent of ten thousand darics, between seven and 
eight thousand pounds steriing. 

Clearchus did not disappoint this magnificent 
generositj. Military command and military ad¬ 
venture were his supreme delight; and, in the 
circumstances of the age, a body of men under 
his orders was an estate. , Employing therefore 
the whole of the prince’s present in raising troops, 
he offered, as an individual adventurer, that 
protection to the Chersonesites, which, as a ge¬ 
neral of the Lacedaemonian forces, he had been 
commissioned to give, but which .the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian government, tho claiming to be the protecting 
power of the Grecian name, had finally refused 
to afford. His service was accepted; and his 
success against the barbarians, together with the 
uncommon regularity and inoffensiveness of his 
troops in the friendly country, so gratified not the 
Chersonites only, but all the Hellespontine 
Greeks, that, while he generally found subsistence 
at the ex pence of the enemy, they provided large 
pay for his army by voluntary contribution. 
Hence, with a discipline severe sometimes to ' 
excess, he preserved the general atfUchment of 
those under him; and thus a body-of troops was 
kept inrfhe highest order, ready fjr the service of 
Cyrus. 

The circumstances of Thessaly afforded an¬ 
other opportunity. Aristippus, a Thessalian of 
eminence, proljably banish^ by faction, had been 

admitted 
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iidmitted to the prince’s familiarity. Returning 
afterward to his owm country, and becoming head 
of bis party, divisions were still such that civil 
irar followed. Then Aristippus thought he might 
profit from that claim, which the antient doc¬ 
trine of hospitality gave him upon the generosity 
of Cyrus. He requested levy-money for two 
thousand men, with pay for three months. Cyrus 
granted them for four thousand and six months; 
only stipulating, that without previous commu¬ 
nication with him, no accommodation should be 
concluded jirith the adverse party. Thus another 
body of troops, unnoticed, w as maintained for 
Cyrus. 

Proxenus, a Theban of the first rank and 
highest connections, happy in his talents, culti- 
v^ed under the celebrated Gorgias, of manners 
to win, and character to deserve esteem, dissa¬ 
tisfied with the state of things in his own city, 
passed, at the age of toward thirty, to the ■ court 
of Cyrus, with the direct purpose of seeking 
employment, honor, and fortune ; and, in Xeno¬ 
phon’s phrase, of so associating with men in the 
highest situations, that he might earn the means 
of doing, rather than lie under. the necessity ol' 
receiving, favors. Recommended by such advan¬ 
tages, Proxenus not only obtained the notice, but 
won the, friendship of Cyrus; who commissioned 
him to raise a Grecian force, for a purjiose which 
the Persian court could mot disapprove, the re¬ 
duction of the rebellious Peisidians. 

Thus ingaged in the prince's service, it becanic 
the care of Proxenus to obtain in his ibrein 
M 4 residence, 
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CHAP, residence, the society of a friend, of disposition, 

'—,—» acquirements, and pursuits congenial to his own. 
With this view he wrote to a young Athenian', 
with whom he had long had intimacy, Xenophon 
son of Gryllus, a scholar of Socrates; warmly 
urging him to come and partake of the prince’s 
favor, to which he ingaged to introduce him. 
In the actual state of things at Athens, enough 
mightoccurto disgusthonest ambition. Xenophon 
therefore, little satisfied with any prospect there, 
accepted his friend’s invitation; and to these 
circumstances we owe his beautiful narrative of 
the insuing trans.actions, which remains, like the 
Iliad, the oldest and the model of its kind*. 

For a Grecian land-force, Cygis contented 
himself with what might be procured by nego¬ 
tiation with individuals, and the allurement of pay. 
But he desired the cooperation of a Grecian 
fleet, which, in the existing circumstances of 
Greece, could be obtained only through fiivor of 
the Lacedaemonian government. By a confidential 
Xen. Hci. minister, therefore, dispatched to Lacedaemon, he 
claimed a friendly return for his assistance in the 
war with Athens. The ephors, publicly acknow'- 
leging Uie justnegs of his claim, ^nt orders to 
Samius, then commanding On the Asiatic station, 
to join the prince’s fleet, and follow the directions 
of his admiral, Tamos, an Egyptian. 

' ’ Two notes, whose purj^se is to warrant the’text, but 
which are not wanted to elucidate it, are, oh account of their 
length, referred to the end of tlie chapter. 
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SECTION II. 

March of Cunts to Babylonia: Battle of Cunaxa- 

Preparation being at length completed, and sEn. 

the advantageous season for action approaching, _ 

all the Ionian garrisons were ordered to Sardis, 
and put under the command of Xenias, the 
Arcadian, commander of the Grecian guard which 
had attended Cyrus into Upper Asia. The other 
Grecian troops were directed to join; some at 
Sardis, some at places farther eastward. A very 
large army of. Persian subjects, or rather of 
various Asiatics not Greeks, whom the Greeks 
called collectively barbarians, was at the same 
time assembled. The pretence of these great 
preparations was to exterminate the rebellious 
Peisidians; and, in the moment, it sufficed for 
the troops. It- could however no longer blind 
Tissaphemes.; who, not chusing to trust others 
to report what he knew or suspected, set off, XiiK.pii, 
with all the speed that the way of travelling of c.'a.'l'.j' 
an Eastern satrap would admit, with an escort 
of five hundred horse, to communicate [)crsonally 
with the king. 

Meanwhile Cyrus marched from Sardis, with 
the forces already collected, by Colos.sie to oi.9i..i 
Celajnai in Phrygia, a lar^c and populous town, 
where he halted thirty days. There he was 
joined by the last division of his Grecian forec.s, 
which now amounted to about eleven thousand 
heavy-armed, and two thousand targeteers. Jlis 

Asiatics 
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Asiatics or barbarians were near a hundred thou¬ 
sand. Proceeding again eastward, he halted 
again at Pella?. There he gave a very strong and 
gratifying mark of attention to the Greeks. It 
was liie season of the Arcadian festival called 
I.ycaea, whence the Romans had their Lupercalia. 
The Arcadians of the army were desirous to cele¬ 
brate the festival, with games and all religious 
rites, after the manner of their own country. Not 
only he allowed all opportunity for this, but he 
paid them the compliment himself to attend. 

In his great undertaking indeed, every exertion 
of his talent for acquiring popidarity was wanted. 
Either he had met with some greatdisappointment, 
of which we are uninformed, or he set out unpro¬ 
vided with the first requisite, money, to a degree 
far beyond what prudence could justify. Only 
fifty-two days had elapsed since the army .moved 
from Sardis, when the pay of the Grecian forces 
was three months in arrear, and he was without 
means to furnish it. Discontent of course arose, 
and grew, insomuch that the soldiers would urge 
their clamorous demands, even to his very door. 
Much good sense, some experience, and earnest 
meditation on great designs, had taught Cyrus to 
respect men who must be instruments of those 
designs. Hence he had learned to check the 
impetuous passions, whose sallies had sometimes 
disgraced his earlier youth. He would himself 
often give a patient hearing to the soldiers: he 
would soothe thepi with expressions of sorrow 
for his present inability; he would cheer them 
with the prospect of better times, and with 

promises, 
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])romises, in which his known generosity disposed sect. 
them to cpnSde; and he never faSIed to dismiss . Y' . 
them hoping, and in some degree gratified. 

It seems probable that Cyrus had been nego¬ 
tiating with Syennesis, who reigned over the rich 
maritime province of Cilicia, holding it, if we 
may use a modern term very nearly opposite, as 
a fief of the Persian empire. To pass from 
Lydia into Assyria, the immense ridge wliich 
under various names, *.Taurus, Caucasus, and 
others, extends from the south-western corner of 
Asia Minor to the Caspian sea, must necessarily 
be crossed ; everywhere with much difficulty and 
danger to an army, if an enemy opposed; but 
the nearest way and the best was through Cilicia. 

It w'as therefore of much importance to Cyrus to 
gain Syennesis to his interest; or, if that could 
not be, to deter opposition from him. But the 
situation of the Cilician prince was critical. •Ac¬ 
ceding to the requisition of Cyrus, he hazarded 
the charge of concurring in rebellion against the 
great.king; refusing it, he might be overwhelmed 
by the prince’s drmy, before assistance from the 
king could arrive. Hence seem to have arisen 
the circumstances, of strange and mysterious apr 
jiearance which followed. Proceeding from Peltie, 
the army incamped in the plain of Caystrus, near ahuIi.i. j. 

% large town, whence it was supplied with pro- '' 
visions; but, no pay forthcoming, the (j^scontent 
of the Greeks became such, that their officers 
with difficulty kept them within any bounds. In 
this state of things, the arrival of Epyaxa, wife 
of Syennesis, with a strong escort of Ijorsc, f)art 

Cilician, 
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CHAP. Cilician,- part Greeks of Aspendus, drew genera! 
■ xxiii. attention; and shortly, to the surptize almost 
equally as to the gratification of the army, pay 
•was issued for four months. The means were 
universally attributed to the Cilician princess. 

Orders being given for resuming the march, 
the Greeks now proceeded cheerfully. Epyaxa, 
with her escort, accompanied the army, moving 
as the Persian prince moved, and incamping as 
he incRmped; not without insult to her fame 
from the licentious mouths of the soldiers. At 
Tyriaeum, to gratify her, it was said, Cyrus re¬ 
viewed his forces. The barbarian troops first 
marched by. Then Cjrrus in an open, Epyaxa 
in a covered carriage, passed along the Grecian 
line which was formed four deep; the soldiers 
uniformly armed and clothed, with brazen helmets, 
scarlet tunics, greaves, and burnished shields. 
Talflng a station in front, Cyrus sSnt orders to 
advance with protended spears. The trumpet 
immediately giving the signal, the phalanx moved, 
and gradually quickening pace, at length advanced 
running, shouting at the same time aloud, in the 
usual measured way of the Greeks, widely different 
from the irregular clamors of the barbarians. 
Twelve thousand men, uniformly armed, exactly 
formed, moving regularly, and shouting regularly, 
as if one machine, were a sight so new to the 
Asiatics^as to exdte alarm with astonishment. 
Epyaxa, for quicker flight, quitted, her cumbrous 
carriage, and every sutler ran from the camp. The 
Greeks were amused and flattered, and Cyrus 
was not anxious to conceal his satisfaction at the 

terroi 
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terror which they could thus easily excite among sect. 
the Asiatics. , 

In three days then the army arrived at Iconium, Anau 1.1. 
the last town of Phrygia. Here it was on the 
border of the rebellious provinces, the pretended 
object of the expedition. Its force was much 
greater than the rebels could undertake to in¬ 
counter. During five days march through 
Lycaonia, the Greeks had permission to plunder, 
and they met with no opposition, or none w orth 
their historian’s notice. In Lycaonia the Ciliciaii .0. 
princess took leave of Cyrus, to go, by the nearest 
road across the mountains, into her own country. 

In compliment, real or pretended, her escort was 
augmented with a body of Greeks, under the 
orders of Menon, a young Thessalian, who held 
the immediate command of the troops raised by 
Aristippus. The circumstances altogether seem 
to indicate that the object of her extraordinary 
visit had been political; to divert the Persian 
prince from his purpose of passing through 
Cilicia; and dtat the,hope, still entertained, of 
obtaining by n^otiation what had been denied to 
the first solicitation, induced her to accompany his 
march so long. Cyrus however persevered in his 
intention, tho in uncertainty whether Syennesis 
would not oppose his passing the mountains. The 
more importont object therefore, in detaching 
Menon, was to open a communication w ith the 
fleet under Tamos and Samius, which had been 
ordered to *the Cilician edast, and, by a force 
w ilhin the country, possessing that communication, 

to 
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to make the passage of the mountains, in all 
events, more secure for the body of the army. 

Meanwhile the prince, moving still eastward 
through Cappadocia, in four days reached Dana, 
a large and populous town, whence a formed 
carriage-way, the best across the rugged ridge 
of Taurus, led directly to Tarsus, the Cilician 
capital; steep, however, in many parts, and com¬ 
manded, so that a very small force might stop 
a large army. No intelligence had yet arrived 
from Menon, and report was circulated that 
Syennesis in person, with a powerful body of 
troops, had occupied the heights commanding 
the passage. During the halt, which these cir¬ 
cumstances occasioned, two Persian officers of 
high rank were executed. Rumor went of a 
conspiracy; but the usual secrecy of a d^potic 
administration denied all particulars to public 
knowlege. 

After three days delay, the satisfactory intelli¬ 
gence arrived, that the passage of the mountains 
uas open; that the detachment under Menon 
wa.s already within the ridge; and, what had 
contributed not a little to deter die opposition 
meditated by ^ennesis, that the was on the 
coast. The highlands were accordingly traversed 
without tipposition, and the army, proceeding in 
four days above eighty miles, through a well 
watered, highly cultivated, and very fruitful vale, 
bounded by lofty mountains, arrived at Tarsus. 

With surprize and regret it was found, that 
this large and lately florishing town had been 
plundered and was nearly deserted: even the 

prince’s 
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firiiices paittce had been stripped; and Syennesis, sect. 

with the principal inhabitants, had withdrawn to ._ 

a strong hold oh the neighboring mountains, to 
avoid farther injury from Menon. Cyrus had not 
penetrated this young man's character, through 
a fair exterior, so hap|)ily as that of the veteran 
Ciearchus, under a forbidding aspect. Menon 
possessed very considerable talents, recomnicntlcd 
by an elegant person and an ingaging manner; 
but he had a most depraved mind, with an inor¬ 
dinate appetite for riches and pleasure, unrestrained 
by either fear or shame. In attributing this to 
him, says Xenophon, I give him l)ut his well- 
known due. The altedged provocation, for his 
violences at Tarsus, was an attack among the 
defiles, in" which a hundred Greeks had fallen. 

The loss had certainly been sustained; but the 
Cilicians averred that the intolerable* rapines of 
Menon, as he traversed the country, had provoked 
the attack. Cyrus sent a message to Syenijesis, 
requiring his attendance in Tarsus. The Cilician 
answered, ‘ That he never had appeared before 
• a superior, nor would he now.’ Epyaxa how¬ 
ever interfering as mediatrix, Syennesis, after 
receiving solemn assurance of safety, obeyed the 
re((uisiti0n. An exchange was then made of 
honors for money. Syennesis advanced a very Anab. 1.1. 
large sum to Cyrus, and received, in return, says 
the historian, such gifts as are held honorable 
among princes; a horse with a golden bit; a 
chain of gold, bracelets, a golden battlc-axc, 
a Persian robe, and a promise that his country 
should be no farther plundered, and, moreover, 

that 
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that stolen slaves, wherever found, should be 
restored to their owners; the only reparation, 
apparently, ever proposed for the plunder of the 
capital. 

Cyrus balled in Tarsus twenty days. In this 
leisure the Greeks observed among oneanother, 
that the Peisidian mountains were now left far 
behind them; that the pretence of war there had 
evidently been a fallacy; and many circumstances 
gave to suspect that the prince’s real design was 
against his brother’s throne. Of the generals, 
C'learchiis only was in the secret; but the others 
were mostly ready to concur in a project which, 
with considerable danger Ihdeed, held out the 
hope of immense reward. ITie soldiers however, 
for whom the allurement w'as not equal,” were less 
disposed to the toil and the perils; and, when al 
length orders came for marching still eastward 
they universally declared, it was for no sucl 
distant service they had ingaged themselves, anc 
they w ould go no ferther. Clearchus immediateb 
resorted to his usual rough means of compulsion 
but they wsere no longer borne; the mutiny brok' 
out with violence; stqnes were thrown, first a 
his sumpter horses, then at himself, and wit' 
difficulty he escaped alive. ^ 

Information of these circumstances gave Cyru 
the deepest anxiety. He had already advance 
too far to retreat with either honor or safety; an 
deprived of his regular infantry, his'force woul 
be too inferior for any r« 50 nable hope of succcf 
against the myriads of the great king. But tl 
able and experienced Clearchus did not so ceai 
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to trust in his own ability to sway the minds of SECT, 
men. He desired a meeting of his people, as in 
civil assembly, and they came ^Ifiietly together. c.3.s.8—' 
Addressing them in terms tending only to recon¬ 
ciliation and the recovery of their confidence, 
they listened patiently. Protesting then that he 
would neither oppose nor desert them, he said 
if they thought him unworthy any longer to 
command, he would obey. Not only his own ». 7 . 
people declared their attachment, but more than 
two thousand others, of the body drawn from the 
Ionian garrisons, hitherto under the Arcadian 
Xenias, and the troops raised for the .siege of 
Miletus, under Pasion of Megara, now, without 
regarding any longer the orders of those generals, 
arranged themselves under, the command of 
Clearchus. 

But, in resolving to proceed no farther with 
Cyrus, the means of returning to Ionia had been 
little considered by the soldiers; how the passage 
of the mountains was to be secured, and how, 

Avithout pay, subsistence Avas to be obtained. 

More meetings AA-ere held ; various and contrary 
opinions were urged; and the j)erplcxity Avas so 
skilfully managed by Clearchus and his conhdential 
officers, that, disagreeing on every other proposal, 
it Avus at .length universally resolved to send 
Clearchus himself, with some others, to demand 
of the prince on what service he meant to omjAloy 
them. Cyrus, being duly prepared by private «• 
communication, received the deputation graciously, 
and, in answer, said, ‘ that according to intelligciu'e 
‘ lately arrived, his enemy the satrap of Syria, 

VOL. V. N . ‘ Abrocomas, 
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CHAP. ‘ Abrocomas, was incamped on the bank of the 
. ^ ■ ‘ Euphrates, only twelve days march from Tarsus. 

‘ If he found him there, he meant to take ven- 
‘ geance on him; if not, he would there consult 
‘ with them what measure should next be taken.’ 

Tliis speech did not deceive the Greeks ; but 
it might incourage, by showing them, as it strongly 
marks to posterity, the incoherent texture of the 
Persian government, when the purpose of private 
war against the governor of a great province, so 
near the center of the empire, might be boldly 
avowed by the governor of another province, still 
maintaining the pretence of allegiance to the 
Aiiab. 1.1. throne. Their perplexity therefore not being in 
L. j. t. 21. degree relieved, if they'persisted in their first 
resolution, they presently came to a determination, 
to profit as they might from the existing circum¬ 
stances, and to use them for a pretence to demand 
an increase of pay, rather than, by deserting the 
prince’s service, to go without pay. Cyrus readily 
gratified them with the promise of an additional 
half daric monthly. Their former monthly pay 
w'as a dark, being nearly sixpence daily. * 

4 .5.1, The march was now quietly resumed, and in 
five days the army reached Issus, a large and 
wealthy seaport, near the eastern limit of Cilicia. 
The fleet was already arrived there, consisting 
of twenty-five Phenician and thirty-five Grecian 

8 .8.21. ships. The Egyptian Tamos commanded in chief. 
Sci'Ts. Lacedaemonian admiral Pythagoras, who, 

1.1.1. according to the usual yearly change in the 
Lacedaemonian service, had superseded Samius, 
served under him. They brought an acceptable 

6 addition 
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addition to the land-force, of seven hundred sect, 
hcavy-armcd (i reeks, commanded I)y (’heirisophus, . 
a Lacedajmonian. Another reinforcement soon 


after arrived at Issus, small in itself, but, from 
the attending circumstances, highly gratifying to 
Cyrus. It consisted of about four hundred 
Grecian heavy-armed, who had been in the service 
of Abrocomas, satrap of Syria: so far did the 
Cireeks now wander in quest of military pay, 
and so extensively were their valor and discipline 
in request. Hut, whether the treatment they had 
met with disgusted, or the fame of the prince s 
liberality allured, all deserted the satrap, and 
offered themselves in a body to Cyrus; pro¬ 
fessing their readiness to march anywhere under 
his orders, tho it should be against the king 
himself. 


Less than twenty miles beyond Issus eastward, Anai.. 1.1. 
the ridge of Taurus meets the shore, so that *■ *■ 
a narrow way only, under lofty precipices against 
the sea, remains practicable for an army. Two 
fortresses commanded this pass; one on the 
Syrian side, garrisoned by the great king,- the 
other on the Cilician side, held by the king of 
Cilicia ; for so far the Cilician king was a soverein. 
Opposition was expected here from Abrocomas, 
such as might prevent or very inconveniently 
delay the army's progress. Had such been found, s.s. 
it was proposed to transport the troopg, by sea 
to Phcnicia. But the satraj), tho said to have s. u. 
had three hundred thousand men under his com¬ 


mand, left the narrow unguarded, and the army 
entered Syria unresisted. 

N 2 


The 
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CHAP. The next halt was at Myriandrus, a Phenician 

xxiir. seaport of considerable trade. There the Grecian 
generals Pasion and Xenias, without giving any 
notice of their purpose, imbarked aboard a 
merchant-ship, with their effects, and sailed for 
Greece. No cause for this desertion was known ; 
unle.ss it was that those of the troops formerly 
under their orders, which, on occasion of the 
mutiny at Tarsus, had seceded to Clearchus, 
remained still under that general, and that Cyrus 
had not interfered to require their return under 
obedience to their former commanders. The un¬ 
ceremonious departure of those generals excited 
alarm among some, and indignation among most 
of the Greeks; and it gave great uneasiness, with 
very just cause, to Cyrus. In the necessity of 
courting, at the same time, and in the same camp, 
the attachment of troops so differing in manners, 
sentiments, and prejudices, as the Greeks and 
Orientals, it would often be difficult to decide 
how to manage command, so ias to offend neither 
the proud servility of these, nor the turbulent 
independency of the others. To Carry an equal 
and steddy discipline, indeed, would be scarcely 
possible; but, in all his communication with the 
Greeks, Cyrus seems to have shown a superior 
mind, and not least upoa Ihe present occasion. 

8 . Calling together the generals, he said, ‘ Pasion 
‘ and Xenias had left him. It would however 
‘ be easy for his triremes to overtake their heavy 
‘ vessel, and bring them back, if such could be 
‘ his purpose. But they were free to go, with 
‘ the consciousness which must attend them, that 

‘ they 
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' they deserved worse of him than he of them. 
‘ Their wives and children, residing at Tralles, 
‘ hostages at his command, should also be restored 
‘ to them : for those who had once served him 
‘ well, should never experience severity from him 
‘ for meerly quitting his service.’ 

His conduct altogether, very grateful to the 
Greeks, infused new alacrity among them, and a 
general readiness appeared for jjroceeding still 
eastward. A fortnight’s march then brought the 
army to the large town of Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates. There Cyrus declared to the Grecian 
generals that his purpose was against his brother 
the great king, and desired them to communicate 
the information to the soldiers, and endevor to 
ingage their willing service. Long as this had 
been suspected, the communication, now at length 
made, was not well received. The soldiers accused 
their commanders of concealing from them a matter 
so interesting, which themselves had long known ; 
tho in reality Clearchus alone had been intrusted 
with the secret. Among various murmurs, it was 
observed by some, that if they went on, they 
.should deserve at least a gratuity equal to what 
those had received, who, under the command of 
Xenias, had attended Cyrus, when he went to 
visit the late king his father. These circumstances 
being reported to the prince, he immetliately 
promised a gratuity, considerably exceeding the 
demand, to the amount of sixteen pounds sterling 
for every soldier, on their arrival at Babylon, aiul 
their full pay besides, till they should reach Ionia 
again. 


SECT. 


It. 
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CHAP. While some expressed themselves highly satis- 
. ^ £cd with so liberal a promise, from one unaccus¬ 

tomed to fall short of his promises, but others 
yet hesitated at tlie prospect of so hazardous an 
enterprize at - such a distance from their own 
Aiuii., 1.1. country, Menon had the address to persuade his 
—ir!' people to earn the first favor of a generous prince, 

who, if they only were true to him and to them¬ 
selves, would be soon by far die greatest monarch 
in the world. Before the general resolution of 
the army could be collected, he gave the word to 
march, and was obeyed. The Euphrates, whose 
occasional violence denied bridges, whose depth 
in that part very rarely admitted fording, and 
fi'oni whose banks all boats had been removed by 
the care of Abrocomas, happened to be then just 
fordable. IVIenon led through; his troops followed, 
and immediately began to incamp on the other 
side. An officer was presently dispatched to them 
with the prince’s thanks, and assurance that it 
should be his care to deserve their thanks; with 
the emphatical expression added, that, if he failed, 
they should no longer call him Cyrus. The 
service was indeed very important, for the example 
was immediately decisive; the w'hole army crossed 
the river, and incamped on the left bank. 

.. 4 s- IS- The Greeks being thus at length clearly ingaged 

'. in 'vtir against the king, the army moved again, and 

in nine days reached the Mesopotamian desert; 
described by Xenophon, under the haraeof Arabia, 
level as the sea; not a tree to be seen; every 
shrub and herb, even to the very reeds, aromatic ; 
hut the principal })roduce wormwood. Five days 

this 
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this dreary country was traversed, to Corsota, a sect. 

large deserted town on the river Mascas; and _!!:_, 

there provisions were distributed for the formidable 
march of near three hundred miles*, through a 
still more barren region, to the gate, as it was 
called, of the fruitful Mesopotamia. Thirteen Anai,. 1.1. 
days were employed in this passage, in which corn 
failetl the men, and forage* the cattle, insomuch 
that many of the latter died. Some relief was 
at length obtained from a large town on the other 
side of the Euphrates; but during the halt made 
for the purpose, a dissension arose among the 
Greeks, which threatened the most fetal conse¬ 
quences. In the fear of giving umbrage, Cyrus 
had allowed each Grecian general to retain the 
independent command of the troops which had 
been under his orders before they assembled; 
himself alone acting as immediate commander- 
in-chief of the Grecian forces. Hut a disjmte 
arising between some of Menon’s soldiers and 
those of Clearchus, the Laceda3monian general 
took upon himself to judge it, and ordered one 
of Menon’s men to he whipped. It is, I believe, 
the lirst instance recorded of such a military 
punishment among the Greeks; unless the chas¬ 
tisement of Thersites by Ulysses, reported in the 
Iliad, might be considered as such. On the same 

* Xenophon has given the measure in parasangs; but 
they were computed only, and of course uncertain. According 
to the common allowance of four miles to a parsisang, the 
distance would be more than three hundred miles. Tlio'ic 
who desire critical information concerning the’g<’ogrii(>In ol 
the Anabasis, will find advantage in consulting I’oislei’s 
Dissertation annexed to Spelinan's iranslalion. 

N 4 
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CHAP. day» Clearchus, riding with a small escort through 
xxiiL Menon’s camp, was assaulted by the incensed 
comrades of the punished soldier, with such vio¬ 
lence that his life was indangered. Escaping 
however to his own camp, his anger so overcame 
his prudence that he called his people to arms; 
and the fortunately ready intervention of Proxenus, 
with admonition and intreaty, judiciously supported 
by the sight of armed troops at hand, hardly 
restrained his fury. It gave time however for 
Cyrus himself to interfere, who hastened to the 
Grecian line, and addressed the generals with this 
remarkable admonition : ‘ Of the consequences 
‘ of what you are about,’ he said, ‘ I am sure 
‘ you are not aware. If you fight with one- 
‘ another, that very day I^hall be cut off, and 
‘ then your fate will not be distant. For this 
^ whole Asiatic army, if they see our affairs go 
‘ ill. instantly will turn against us, and, in studious 
‘ dis[)lay of enmity to us, w ill even exceed the 
‘ king's forces.’ Clearchus felt the sensible, 
pathetic, and indearing rebuke, and quiet was 
restored in the Grecian camp. 

Anab. I. i. The army marching again, had already entered 
the fruitful Mesopotamia, or Babylonia, when 
a letter was delivered to Cyrus, indicating a most 
c. fi. a. 1. dangerous treachery. Orontas, his kinsman, whom 
we have seen twice in arms against him, and still 
restored to favor and confidence, held a great 
command in the army. Apparently his extensive 
credit and influence, and, amid the general defi¬ 
ciency of the Persian officers, his superior militai'y 
reputation, made his assistance so desirable, and 


even 
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even necessary for the expedition, that much was SE^CT, 
knowingly hazarded to obtain it. The letter was ;—^ 
from Orontas himself to the king, communicating 
intelligence, and promising service. 

In this danger from his Persian followers, we 
see a reason for the prince’s attachment to his 
Greeks, perhaps not less w’eighty than that arising 
from his knowlcgc of their superiority as soldiers. 

Prom the moment they were dccideilly ingaged 
in the enterprize, their interest was much more 
inseparably blended with his, than that of pcrha|)s 
any of his Asiatics. Orontas, therefore, being Anab. 1.1. 
arrested, and seven of the principal Persian odicers *' 
summoned, as a military council, or court-martial, 
to the prince’s tent, three thousand .Greeks were 
ordered on guard around, and Clearchus was called 
in to assist at the deliberation. Cyrus himself 
explained the prisoner’s crimes, and all that he 
said was allowed by Orontas to be true. If the 
jwoceedings of a Persian military tribunal Averc 
not decided by any very well-regulated system of 
tltstributive justice, we shall not wonder. Iiut» <j—». 

Cyrus seems to have been desirous to show, that 
not the unceremonious decision only of a despotic 
government, but the fixed rules of a. free people, 
nould condemn Orontas. He called upon 
(’learchus first to declare his opinion. The in¬ 
attention of the Spartan general to any principle, 
such as the fame of his republic for equal law 
might give to expect from him, and the declaration 
of his decision, on the contrary, by a rule of meer 
convenience, so adapted to purposes of tyranny 
that it might serve as a complete code of criminal 

juris[)rudence 
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CH A p. jurisprudence for a Turkish bashaw, may indeed 
. ■ excite surprize. ‘ I think,’ said Clearchus, as the 

Athenian philosopher, without a comment, reports 
his speech, ‘ that the prisoner deserves death, and 
‘ I advise that it be inflicted; that so the necessity 
‘ of constantly watching secret enemies may not 
‘ prevent exertions for the advantage of our 
‘ friends.’ But whatever we may think of 
Clearchus as a lawyer, he was undoubtedly a 
politician. His argument at once decided the 
court. Tho some of the members were nearly 
related to the prisoner, all voted for his death. 
Tlie prince himself pronounced condemnation; 
and Orontas was then conducted to the tent of 
Artapatas. As he passed, an instance of the 
decency of Persian manners excited the admiration 
of the Greeks: tho the sentence had been made 
jiublic, yet all the crowd showed him the same 
reverence as when in the height of his power 
». 11. and most in favour with the prince. After entering 
the tent of Artapatas, he w'as never more seen, 
nor was it ever known to the Greeks by what 
kind of execution he died, or how his body was 
disposed of. The other circumstances were not 
s. denied to the public ; and as Clearchus related to 

his friends what passed in the prince’s tent, it 
comes to us from the pen of Xenophon with an 
authority seldom to be found for such trans¬ 
actions. 

c. 7.5.1. Treachery and sedition being thus checked, 
oi Vh'*”'" nioved, and after three days march in 

Si'pt. Babylonia, it was expected on the morrow to 
meet the king’s forces. Tlic want of system in 

the 
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the command of the Grecian troops was now in sect. 
some degree remedied. Cyrus directed that, for 
the order of battle, Clearchus should command 
the right wing, and Meuon the left. Next morn¬ 
ing, some deserters bringing accounts, supposed 
more certain, of the enemy's approach, Cyrus Anah 1.1. 
sent for the Greek generals and lochages, and 
spoke to them in these remarkable terms : 

‘ It was not, as you A^'ill readily suppose, in s 3,4. 

‘ any want of your numbers to swell my army, 

‘ that I ingaged you in my service, but in the 
‘ belief that you were much superior to far 
‘ greater numbers of barbarians. What therefore 
‘ I have now to desire of you is, 'that you show 
‘ yourselves worthy of that freedom which you 
‘ inherit, and for which I e.^teem you fortunate; 

‘ and I profess to you, that I should myself 
‘ prefer that freedom to all I po.sses.% or to much 
‘ greater possessions heltl at the arbitrary will 
‘ of another. 

*■ For the battle we expect, it may l)e proper 
‘ then to apprize you, that the enemy’s multitude 
‘ will appear formidable; that their shout of on.sct 
‘ will be imposing; but, if you arc linn against 
‘ these, I am even ashamed to say what con- 
‘ (enijRible soldiers you will find my fellow- 
‘ countrymen to be. You then only exerting 
‘ yourselves as may be exf)ected, I am coufident 
‘ of ac(juiring means equal to my wishes, to scud 
‘ those home the envy of their country, who may 
‘ desire to return home; b'ut I trust the far 
‘ greater number of you will prefer the advantages 

‘ which 
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*xxrrr * which I shall have opportunity to offer in my 
'—“—' ‘ service.’ 

Anab. I. 1. a • 

C. 7 . S.5. uaulites, a Samian, replied to this speech, de¬ 
claring plainly the doubts of the army, both of 
the prince’s disposition and of his ability, whatever 
their services and his success might be, to perform 
such magnificent promises. But Gaulites was in 
the prince’s confidence’; and Xenophon’s account 
altogether gives reason to suppose that his reply 
Avas preconcerted. It gave opportunity however 
for Cyrus, in a second speech, to remove all 
distrust, and he dismissed those first called, and 
others afterward admitted, full of high hopes for 
themselves, and zeal for his service, which were 
communicated through the army. The transaction 
altogether shows that Cyrus had studied the 
Grecian character carefully and successfully. 

». 11,12,1.'?. The Grecian forces being thus prepared (what 
jiassed in the Asiatic line, probably little known, 
is seldom noticed by Xenophon) the whole army 

marched 

’ niro{ Cyro fidus.—A man of fidelity to Cyrus 

Spelinan. 

^liius the translators. Hut the different sense 1 have given, 
being, I think, unquestionably warranted by the original, 

I have no doubt in preferring it. Yet it seems as if Spelman 
fought wirit would bear no other sense than that expressed 
in his translation; for in another place he Inis given the 
same interpretation of the same word, where the context 
woujd lead to suppose it wholly unwarrantable. ' 0 < Jiaat Kviu 
TOiroTOToi, 1.^ said, by the historian, of men in the very act of 
a signal treachery. (Anab. 1. a. c. 5. s. 9.) 'I’hb Spelman 
translates, ‘ who had shown the greatest fidelity to Cyrus.’ 
It appears, 1 must own, to me not at all intended by the 
historian to give so honorable a testimony to such men, but 
on the coiUrary to show in a stronger light their base 
falsehood, by remarking that they had been much in the 
confidence of Cyrus, 
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marched in order of battle. Only five miles sect 
onward, a wide and deep trench, extending above ■ y* > 
forty miles, had been formed purposely to obstruct 
the prince’s progress. The canals, little distant, 
connecting the Euphrates and the Tigris, gave 
opportunity to float it, so as to form a strong line 
of defence to the country beyond. After so much 
expence and labor, in so advantageous and im¬ 
portant a situation, strong opposition to the passage 
of that trench was expected. The tracks, how¬ 
ever only, of a, multitude of retreating men and 
horses were found there. Upon this occasion 
a remarkable instance occurred of Persian res]iect 
for Grecian superstition; hightened however pos¬ 
sibly by the existing urgency, which made the 
service of the Greeks so important. On the Anab. n 
eleventh day before the arrival of the army at the 
trench, an Ambraciot soothsayer, named Silanus, 
sacrificing, had boldly asserted, as what his skill 
in divination inabled. him to foretel, that, within 
ten days, the king would not fight This being 
reported to Cyrus, whether pleased with the 
juognostic itself, or only seconding the incourage- 
ment it might infuse into others, especially the 
Greeks, he answered, ‘ Then he will not fight at 
‘ all; anil if the event justifies the prophecy, 

‘ 1 will give the soothsayer ten talents.’ Mindful 
of his word, he accordingly sent for Silanus, and 
gave him three thousand darics; being, in Persian 
money, the full amount of ten Attic talents, and 
more than two thousand pounds sterling. 

But, whatever credit might be really given to 
the Ambraciot, the total desertion of a defence, 

formed 
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CHAP, formed with so much labor and cost, led Cyrus 
. . and his principal advisers to believe that the 

l«ing meant to avoid a battle. Next day therefore 
order was less diligently kept, and in the follow ing 
morning, the prince himself quitting his horse 
for his chariot, the whole army assumed the im¬ 
provident carelessness of a peaceful march; many 
of the soldiers, as the sun got high, to relieve 
themselves in the oppressive heat, committing 
their heavy armour to the waggons and sumpter- 
horses. The proposed day’s progress was nearly 
1-. 0. s. c completed, when Patagyas, a Persian of rank, 
came urging his fainting horse’s speed, and, as 
he passed, calling out, in Persian to the Asiatics, 
in Greek to the Greeks, ‘ that the king's army 
‘ was approaching in t)rder of battle.’ Tumult 
pervaded the extensive line; all imagining the 
•• -• enemy would be upon them before they could be 
duly formed. Cyrus leaped from his chariot, 
armed himself, mounted his horse, and hastily 
issued his ordgrs. 

The disposition for battle was nevertheless 
completed, midday passed, and no enemy ap- 
' peared. Soon however, as the historian who was 

present .describes it, a dust was observed in the 
distance, like a white cloud; and, after some time, 
a darkness spreading over the plain. Presently 
then the glittering of the polished armour was 
seen, and shortly the spears and the ranks became 
discernible. Cyrus rode himself to view the 
king’s disposition, and then, coming to the Grecian 
line, by his interpreter ordered Clearchus to direct 
his march to the enemy’s center; ‘ for there,’ he 

said. 
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said, ‘ the king has his station; and nothing more 
‘ is wanting to complete our business, than to 
‘ defeat that part of their army.’ 

Cyrus, little experienced in military command, 
seems to have wanted able advisers. Probably 
the jealousy of the Asiatics would not readily 
admit the association of Clearchus in their 



councils ; and it was necessary for Cyrus, as far 
as possible, to avoid disgusting any of his fol¬ 
lowers. His Greeks were now about ten thousand 
i'our hundred heavy-armed, and two thousand 
four hundred targeteers: his Asiatics nearly a 
hundred thousand, in large proportion cavalry; 
and he had twenty chariots armed with sithcs. 

The kings forces, according to the concurrent 
reports of deserters, likely however to be exagge 
rated, were nine hundred thousand ; and his sithcd 
chariots w'ere a hundred and fifty. The Greeks 
held the right of the prince’s army, with their 
right flank covered by the Euphrates. Clearchus, 
of a temper not readily to obey any orders against 
his own opinion, was perhaps displeased not to 
have been consulted about the disposition for 
battle. He knew however that tho report might 
have amplified the king's numbers, they were 
certainly so superior to those of Cyrus, as to Anab. 1.1. 
outflank him by more than half his army. He 
saw the safety of those under him, his own credit, 
and perhaps the best prospect of final success to 
the prince’s cause, in keeping his flanit still covered 
by the river. Resolved therefore not to part witJi 
so important an advantage, he avoided a direct 

refusal 
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CHAP, refusal of obedience to the prince’s command, by 
answering, in general terms, ‘ that he would take 
‘ care all should go well^’ 

Anab. 1.1. Cyrus Continued riding in front of the line, 
c.^ 8 . s. 10, every part; and as he again approached 

the Grecian phalanx, Xenophon rode toward him, 
and asked if he had any commands. ‘ Only,’ 
said the prince, ‘ let the Greeks be informed that 
‘ the sacrifices are all favorable.’ At that instant 
a murmur through the Grecian ranks drew his 
attention, and he ked what it meant. Xenophon 
answered, that the officers were communicating 
a new word, given out for tlje occasion. ‘ What 
‘ is it?’ said Cyrus. ' Protecting Jupiter and 
‘ Victory,’ answered Xenophon. ‘ I acce[)t the 
‘ omen,’ replied the prince, ‘ be it soand im¬ 
mediately rode away toward the center of his 
army. 

It was well known to the king’s officers that 
no Asiatic infantry could withstand the Grecian 
phalanx, and that no Asiatic cavalry would dare 
to charge it. The proposeil resource, in this 
decided inferiority of the troops was to use the 
armed chariots as an artillery; and they were 
indeed formidable weapons, when their operations 
were duly guided*. The horses, to force their 
way through -protended spears, bore defensive 

armour: 

* It is impassible to read Plutarch’s criticism of the 
conduct of Clearchus (Plut. Artax. p. 1856.) without a smile 
at his presumptuous ignorance; -or to observe his eulogy of 
Xenophon, and at the same time his inattention to him, 
without some wonder at his extreme carelessness. 

• So we learn from Xenophon’s account of their effect on 
another occasion, liel. 1. 4. c. 1. s. 9. 
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armour*: a parapet on the chariot protected the 
driver; sithes, projecting, downward under the 
axle-tree, and obliquely from each end, were 
adapted to make havoc of whatever came in 
their course. 

Tissaphemes, as, of the king’s general officers, 
most acquainted with the Grecian military prac¬ 
tice, was appointed to the command of the wing 
opjjosed to the Greeks. He was already within 
half a mile of their line, when Cyrus left them. 
The Greeks, observing his approach, sang the 
paean, advanced, and, quickening pace by degrees, 
at length ran in phaleinx. The effect of this 
spirited movement was beyond expectation. The 
charge of the chariots, which alone would have 
been formidable, Avas obviated by it. For, the 
Persian infantry flying, without even discharging 
an effectual arrow, and the cavalry giving no 
support, the charioteers mostly quitted their 
carriages, and the rest drove away. A few of 
those tremendous wheeled wea|K)ns deserted by 
their drivers, were borne by the frightened horses 
against the Grecian line, but none with any eflect. 
Some, the horses stopping amazed, Avere taken, 
and some pushing on with that heedless fury 
whi(di fright often inspires, passed through 
openings made for them by the ready discipline of 

the 

* In the passage referred to in the foregoing note, we find 
mention of the defensive armour of the Persian sithed- 
chariot-horses, itrfaiiifa does not occur in the account of the 
battle of Cunaasat; lA which nevertheless troop-horses are 
mentioned bearing defensive armour, so that it can scarct-K- 
be doubted but the chariot-horses would be at least equally 
protected. 

VOL. V. O 
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CHAP, the phalanx’. The greater part, turning after their 
. xxio. own troops, inhanced the alarm and hastened the 
flight, not without havoc of the disorderly bands. 
The Greeks, surprized at their easy victory, with 
a steddy pace pursued. 

Tissaphernes, not of a temper to set the ex¬ 
ample, generally so necessary to produce bold 
exertion among Asiatic troops, and disappointed 
of the effect of his chariots, on which he had 
wholly depended for success against the Grecian 
phalanx, nevertheless formed hopes to gain, w’ith 
little risk, the credit of some success against the 
fJreeks, through his knowlege of the formation 
Anab. 1.1. pf their armies. Avoiding the heavy-armed, with 
c. 10. s. 5. (.avalrjf he charged the targeteers. But these 
opening (for they were highly disciplined, and 
commanded by an able officer, Episthenes of 
Amphipolis) the horse went through, and suffered 
from javelins in passing, without returning a 
wound. The attempt was not repeated ; and 
thus a 'great victory, in all appearance, was ob¬ 
tained by the Greeks, almost without a battle; 
for a very few bowshot wounds only had been 
received in the left of the phalanx*, and not a 
man was killed. 

The 

’ This is the sense that Spelman, by a judicious and 
apparently well-founded correction, has given to the passage, 
which, in the printed copies of the Anabasis, is contra¬ 
dictory and absurd. 

* Tu ivurv/iti tij iAryilQ, Spelman has trans¬ 

lated this as if Xenophon had meant precisely to say that 
only one man was wounded. It appears to me that Diodorus 
who, tho a miserable historian, was a good grammarian, anc 
well knew his own language, has better given the true mean¬ 
ing of the phrase : TS, h ifaer'it i,cuft 6 mat juin eifitet 

tfuinvat 1 . 14. S. 25. 
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The decision had been so rapid, that the center sect. 
of the armies was not yet ingaged. In some leisure, ^ . 

therefore, the success of the Greeks was observed 
by Cyrus and those about him, and so large a 
portion of the royal forces were seen to join in the Anai.. 1.1. 
dight, that w’arm hopes were excited among all, 
and the ready flattery of some complimented the 
prince as already king. Cyrus however had a 
mind great^ than to be so misled: Attentive to 
all points, he had now satisfied himself that the 
king was in the center of his army, generally 
esteemed his regular post. This extended beyond 
the extreme of the prince’s left, and had in no 
degree partaken of the disorder of the wing under 
Tissaphernes. It had been the advice anxiously c. r. s. 8 . 
urged to Cyrus by the Grecian generals, who 
knew th'S.t on his life all their hopes depended, not 
to risk his person in action. Whether through 
vain glory, or false shame, or any just considera¬ 
tion of the importance of his example to Asiatic 
troops, he resolved not to shun danger, but rather 
to lead the w’ay to daring exertion. He was how¬ 
ever waiting steddily for opportunity, when that 
large part of the king’s line which outflanked him, 
wheeled to turn his flank. Cyrus then, with ready c. a. s. n. 
judgement, chose the moment of .evolution to 
charge the guard of six thousand, which preceded 
the king. He routed them, and, according to 
report, he hilled their commander, Artagerses, 
w ith his own hand. The king’s immepliate guard, vj, i .'. 
and the king himself, were thus laid open to vic\\. 
Stimulated by ambition and revenge at the sight, 
and flushed with success, he then forgot the duty 

O 2 of 


s. 1J, I'.'. 
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CHAP, of the general. While the greater part of his 
■ troops, heedless of order, pursued the fugitives, 
he with a small band made a furious charge, 
broke through to the king, rode at him with his 
javelin, and wounded him in the breast; but 
immediately received a wound in the face, and, 
being overpowered, was presently killed, with 
eight of his principal officers, who vainly exerted 
themselves in his defence. These cffbumstances, 
not w ithin the means of Xenophon’s personal 
knowlege, he has related on the authority of 
Ctesias, a Greek physician, then in the service of 
Artaxerxes, and employed to cure the wound 
received from Cyrus. 

An,h. J. 1. The prince’s head and right hand, cut off and 
carried about, announced bis fate to both armies. 
The right wing and center of the king’s then 
advanced with alacrity. The left of the prince’s, 
commanded by Ariasus, did not wait the assault. 
They fled, and all the Asiatic line followed the 
example; none stopping till they reached the 
preceding day’s Station. Their camp became the 
unresisting prey of the conqueror. A Milesian 
*• -• girl, *of the prince’s train,, running almost naked 
from his pavilion, reach^ the Grecian camp, and 
was among the first to communicate alarm tliere. 
A Phocaeap, who had been much in his favor, and 
who was admired for the extent of her knowlege 
and the elegance of her manners, ev 5 n more than 
for her person, which still in declining youth w as 
beautiful, remained the king’s prisoner’. The 

Milesian 

* Their story may deserve this notice, not only as it assists 
to mark the manners ol the times, but also as it assists to 

mark 
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Milesian found protection from the bravery and sect. 
skill in arms of the small number of her fellow- t—— 
countrymen, left to guard their camp. It was 
presently attacked, and mostly plundered; for 
they were unequal to the defence of its extent; 
but at length they repulsed the pillagers w'ith 
much slaughter. 

Intelligence was carried nearly at the same Anal). 1.1. 

O <• 10* 5. *>• 

time, to theJ<ing, that the Greeks had routed and 
were pursuing his left wing, and to the Greeks, 
that the king’s forces were plundering their camp. 

Success and pursuit were leading them away from 
each other. Both turned; but the king, instead s. 4, e, 7. 
of meeting the Greeks, passed them. The Greeks 
then changed their front, so tHht the river might 
secure their rear. Uppn this the king also changed 
his front, as if to meet them. The Greeks 
advanced, with confidence increased by the ex¬ 
perience of the day, and they were not deceived ; 
for, from a greater distance than the wing under 
Tissaphemes, the Persians now fled their assault. 

The Greeks pursued. On a hill overlooking a e. ;> 
village not distant, a large body of the Persian 
cavalry checked its flight, and formed, as if 
resolved to maintaii^ that advantageous ground. 

No Persian infantry then remained in sight; and 
while the Greeks halted to prepare for attacking 
the horse, these also’fled and appeared no more. 

The sun was now setting, and the Greeks s. 10. 
wondered that they had neither seen Cyrus, nor 

received 

mark the means occurring to the Greeks, for knowing what 
they have related of the Persians, which some modern writers 
have overboldly,and with little examination, controverted. 

O3 
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CHAP, received orders from him ; confident, nevertheless, 
that as, with their small numbers unsupported, 
they remained so completely masters of the field, 
after so little eftbrt, and with almost no loss, he 
could be employed only by the consequences of 
victory. After some consultation whether they 
should send for their tents and necessaries, they 
resolved rather to return to their camp. Reaching 
it about dark, they found it so far plundered and 
wasted, that, after having all passed the day with¬ 
out refreshment, most were obliged to go to rest 
AnaM.i.'. fasting; but still with the satisfactory hope that 
victory had been on their side complete. 

SECTION III. 

Return of the Greeks: Treaty with the King; March through 
Mcsoyotauiia and Media: Circumvention the Generals. 

At daybreak the general* met; still wondering 
that neither orders were come from Cyrus, nor 
e. 1.». 2. intelligence. It was presently resolved to march 
in quest of him. By- sunrise all was ready for 
moving, wh«i the arrival of two officers, of high 
rank in the prince’s Asifltic army, occasioned 
a pause; Gl(»is, son of the Egyptian Tamos, 
admiral of the fleet; and Procles, descended from 
Demaratus, the banished Ring of Lacedasmon, 
Xrn. Anab. who attended Xerxes into Greece, and whose 
35d. I. 3. family injoyed hereditary emoluments and honors 
c. 1. *. 4 . liberality of the Persian government. 

Now first the mortifying intelligence was com¬ 
municated, that Cyras was no more. It was 

added, 
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added, that Ariasus had conducted the flying sect. 
remains of the Asiatic army to the ground of the ■ 
former incampment, where he would wait for the 
Greeks that day, but on the morrow would cer¬ 
tainly proceed for Ionia. 

Depressing as this was to the hopes of those Anab.i.2. 
who had thought fortune, far above any ordinary 
Grecian scale, already their own, from the i)ounty 
of a generous prince, raised by their services to 
the possession of almost countless wealth and 
boundless empire, still, looking to their own 
success, and to all appearances around, the Greeks 
would not immediately give up all their lofty 
expectations; and they thought they saw a re¬ 
source in the situation of Ariteus himself, who 
had before him, on one side, the fear of an 
ignominious death for his rebellion; on the other 
the empire, which the superiority of the (jirecian 
arms might give him. Menon, long connected 
by hospitalityand familiar intercourse with Ariams, 
offered himself for the negotiation; and Glous 
and Procles did not refuse to concur in it. At 
the desire of Clearchus, the Lacedainionian 
Cheirisophus was joined in the commission, and 
all presently departed together. 

IVIeanwhile the victorious Greeks were reduced 
to the necessity of killing their baggage-cattle for 
food, and breaking up the empty and mow useless 
waggons for fire, for which however, with some 
satisfaction, they also collected Persian arrows, 
darts,, and wooden shields, innumerably scattered 
over the field of battle. They were thus occuj)ied, «. 6- 
when, about the middle of the forenoon, arrived 

O 4 some 
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CHAP, some persons, of whom one was a Greek, demand- 
V . ing^ in tJ|0 name of the king and of Tissaphernes, 
to speak with the generals. The Greek was soon 
known to be Phalinus, who held a veiy honorable 
situation under the satrap, to which a rqjutation 
for militaiy science had recommended him. Their 
message imported, that the king required the 
Greeks to come and surrender their arms at his 
gate; and that on no other condition would he 
show them favor or mercy. Highly as their easy 
victory had given them to rate the power of their 
arms, this message threw a sudden damp on their 
spirits. They began to consider their total want 
of necessaries in their present situation, the length 
of hostile continent,, the rivers, mountains, and 
deserts to be crossed to reach their own country, 
the uncertainty of assistance from Ari«eus, and, 
wholly destitute as they were of cavalry, the ex¬ 
treme difficulty of collecting provisions in an 
enemy’s country, and the danger of retreat, even 
from an enemy who might not dare to face them. 
Such circumstances force away the veil with which, 
in ordinary situations, men are inabled, as pru¬ 
dence advises, to cover their sentiments. The 
Arcadian Cleanor, eldest of the generals, could 
not repress his indignation. He sternly replied, 
they would die before they would surrender their 
arms. Some, on the contrary, showed signs of 
despondency; others cast about for new project. 
It was recollected that Egypt, in revolt, had been 
long resisting the Persian arms, and that some 
Anab. 1. s. of the Other distant provinces were rebellious: it 
was supposed the king might be glad of their 

service. 
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service, and the greater part were inclined to offer sECi. 
it. Tlie discussion was long. In the end, the . . 

necessity of decision and the impossibility of 
bringing opinions to agree, seem to have produced 
a general deference to the authority of Clearchus. 

Politic as bold, he answered in the name of all, 

‘ We want our arms: if the king desires our 
‘ friendship, for his service ; if he means enmity, 

‘ for our own safety.’ Phalinus promised to 
report this answer faithfully, and then said he was 
farther directed to inform them, that, while they 
remained in their present station, the king would 
consider a truce as existing with them; any 
movement he should esteem a measure of hos¬ 
tility. Clearchus took upon himself immediately 
to reply for all: ‘ Be it so.’ ‘ How then,’ said 
Phalinus, ‘ truce or war ? ’ ‘ Truce,’ said Clearchus, 

‘ if we stay, and war if we move;’ nor would he 
give a more decisive answer. 

Soon after the departure of the king’s deputies, ahui.. i. . 
Procles and Cheirisophus returned, leaving Menon * " ' ' 
with Ariseus. They reported that Ariaeus declined 
the offer of assistance for pretending to the Persian 
throne, alledging that his inferiority of birth to 
many among the Persians too effectually excluded 
him : but that he was desirous to have the Greeks 
accompany his march back to Ionia, and he would 
therefore wait for them in his present camp the 
insuing night, but would unfailingly proceed next 
morning. Sunset already approaching, quick de- ». s;. 
cision was necessary. Some, vainly confident in 
their experience of superiority in the field, were 
now for pushing hostilities against the king. 

Clearchus, 
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^xxnf quick to repress equally rash or de- 

—spondent counsel, evinced the folly of the proposal 
by telling them, ‘ that the king, as he knew by 
‘ certain intelligence, had passed the Tigris, and 
‘ they were totally without means to follow him, 

‘ Want of provisions then denied their stay in 
‘ their present station; and, in fact, choice of 
‘ measures was out of question ; nothing remained 
‘ but to march back to Ionia ; which, tho hazardous 
‘ and difficult, was not impossible. Besides, the 
‘ sacrifices augured well to their return, and ill 
‘ to every other measure.’ This was a decisive 
argument. All yielded to it, and Clearchus took 
upon himself to issue orders for marching that 
An.ib. 1.2. evening. Neither commission nor election had 
given him authority over the other generals; but, 
in this hazardous crisis, all acquiesced under the 
evident superiority of his talents and experience. 

I’he Greeks were now, according to Xenophon s 
account, by the line of march, reputed the shortest 
and best, which they had pursued to Mesopotamia, 
near two thousand miles from Ephesus in Ionia, 
whither they wished to return, as the Grecian 
city, if not absolutely the nearest, yet the nearest 
that would afford them ready means to proceed 
all to their several homes, and perhaps the nearest 
that could be reached without even greater diffi¬ 
culties of way. This march had employgd them 
ninety-three days, exclusively of halting days'". 

The 

'* The leariKHl author of the Geographical Dissertation 
annexed to Speliiiaii’s translation of the Anabasis, has sup¬ 
posed some exaggeration in Xenophon’s account of the 
distance; not without appearance of reason, if the ordinary 
calculation of the I’ersiaii parasaiig is applicable universally. 

I cannot 
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The order for moving decided that they were at SECT, 
war with the king. If then deserters could hope 
for any kind reception, the considerations urging 
to desert might be powerful. Accordingly three Anab. 1.1. 
hundred foot, with forty horse, all Thracians, 
commanded by aThracian named JMiltocythes, and 
originally ingaged in the service under Clearchus, 
deserted as soon as it was dark. 

The rest of the army joined Aria-us about 
midnight. Immediately the principal officers Avent 
to the Persian general’s tent, where the |)rincipal 
Persian officers were also assembled. Circum¬ 
stances did not admit long consultation. The 
Greeks must necessarily submit themselves to the 
guidance of the Persians. Jhe important object 
was to establish mutual confidence and good 
faith. For this purpose recourse Avas hail to 
oaths, rendered more solemn and impressive by 
sacrifice. A boar, a bull, a wolf, and a ram were 
the victims, in whose mingled blood, the Grecian 
officers dipped their swordl, the Persians their 
javelins, as they severally swore mutual fidelity and 
friendship. This ceremony being over, Aritcus oIj- ». 
served that, to return the way tliey came, seven¬ 
teen days march through the desert, unprovided 

as 

I cannot however admit the learned author to have l)een 
equally a good judge, with Xenophon, of the space that an 
army, like that of Cyrus, was r.ijiahle «jf niarcljing in a daj, 
in the countries which he traversed. I should rather suppose 
die parasang of the .Anabaais generally a computed measure, 
and often decided, as now in many parts of Europe, rather hy 
the time ordinarily employed in travelling it, than by any 
calculation of space. 'That Xenophon, did not pretend to 
nice accuracy, indeed, appears from his omission everj-where 
to notice fractions of so large a measure as tl.at, which the 
Greeks called parasanga, the Jartung of the modern tvost. 
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CHAP, as they were, was impossible. He proposed 
. xxiiT. therefore a more circuitous road, but through a 
plentiful country, and to begin with forced marches. 
Thus, he said, danger from the immensity of the 
king’s numbers would be obviated: for with a 
great force, he could not overtake them; with 
a small one he would not dare to attack them. 
The want of food then being among the most 
pressing considerations, he promised a plentiful 
supply at some villages, which, if they moved at 
daybreak, they might reach by sunset. 

The Greeks assenting, at daybreak the combined 
armies marched. In the afternoon circumstances 
were observed, very unexpectedly indicating that 
the king’s forces were^near. Ariasus was alarmed. 
Clearchus, always more confident in his ability 
to resist or deter, than to outmarch the king’s 
troops, had nevertheless thought it prudent to 
avoiil expressing any dissent from the measures 
proposed by Ariaeus; yet, aware of the importance 
of supporting the opiflion, universally spred, of the 
great superiority of the Grecian arms, he resolved 
carefully to avoid showing the least appearance 
of a desire to avoid actiwi, and therefore continued 
his march difectly to the villages. The king’s 
officers however had judged better than to pro¬ 
pose resistance to him there. The villages, de¬ 
serted by their inhabitants, had been stripped of 
Anab. 1.1. everything portable; so that the Greeks, after 
' *■ having passed the day fating, were still without 
food. 

Men worn with fatigue, want, and disappoint¬ 
ment, are prepared for alarm ; and, in the night, 

a panic. 
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a panic, and tumult, its consequence, pervaded the sec t. 
Grecian camp. Clearchus, after hasty inquiry 
into the circumstances, sent for his herald. A 
loud voice for proclaiming orders was, it appears, 
valued in Xenophon’s days equally as in Homer’s; 
and, by that quality, TolmideS, and Eleian, ac¬ 
quired fame under Clearchus, in the office in which 
Stentor became renowned under Agamemnon. 

The commanding voice of Tolmides having in- 
forced silent attention, he proclaimed, in the name 
of the generals, that any person discovering who 
turned^he ass among the arms", should be 
rewarded with a talent of silver, above two 
hundred pounds sterling. Nothing could either 
more readily, or more completely, convince the 
multitude that their alarm w'as vain, and their 
generals watchful. Accordingly by this expe¬ 
dient, in its simplicity even ridiculous, yet well 

deserving 

“ A technical phrase, used by Xenophon liere, induced mo 
to look to the translators and commentators, for contirmalion 
or correction of the sense T attributed to it. .Spelman dis¬ 
approves, and 1 think jusUy, the translations of Leunclavius 
and Hutchinson; but 1 cannot accede to Ins interpretiition;. 
and even the other passages of Xenophon, which lie quotes 
in confirmation, (Anab. 1 . a. c. 4. s- 8. & 1 . 3 - c.i.s. 3.) arc 
to me additional and powerful proof that he is wrong, lo 
corroborate my opinion I would farther refer to a third 
passage, 1 . 3. c. i. s. 212. What may, 1 think, clearly be 
gathered from all the passages put together, is, that there was 
a place in the Grecian camp, allotted for the collecied arms; 
and, in front of it, a space analogous to the medern parade. 

The large shields and long spears of the Greeks would occupy 
much more room than our firelocks, and an ass driven among 
them in the night, whether sentries or a guard were or were 
not set over them, might likely enough give origin to tiunult 
and alarm. Meerly turning the animal ‘ into the qu-irter 
‘ of the heavy-armed men,’(as Spelman has, witli at last 
unnecessary boldness, rendered tlie plirase ilf t<» would 
not be in itself so likely to produce disturbance. 
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CHAP, deserving notice for its singular fitness to produce 
. ■ the effect in the moment so important, the tumult 

was presently calmed, and the night passed in 
quiet. 

At daybreak Clearchus called to arms, and the 
judiciousness of his bold measure, pushing on his 
march towards the king’s forces, became soon 
An;ib.i. 2. cvidcnt. No vestige of an enemy was to be seen, 
c. 3.». i', and the sun was scarcely risen, -when persons 
came, in the king’s name, not, as on the preceding 
day, demanding the surrender of arms, but pro¬ 
posing negotiation on equal terms. Cj|parchus 
was in the moment viewing his parade. Versed 
in the Asiatic temper, he commanded that the 
Persians should wait his leisure; and, not till he 
had arranged his army so as to give it the most 
imposing appearance, admitted them to speak to 
him in front of his line. They said they came 
impowered to communicate between the king and 
the Grecian generals. ‘ Go then,' said Clearchus 
‘ and tell the king, that u-e must fight before we 
‘ treat; for we are without food ; and among the 
‘ Greeks, it is held, that to propose negotiation 
‘ is meer insult, from those who deny them 
‘ food.’ 

1.4. Where the king was, the Greeks knew not, and 

they had no cavalry for exploring. The quick 
return however of the deputies, M'ith an answer 
to the rough message, proved that he, or some 
great officer authorized'to treat in his name, was 
not distant. They said that the king allowed the 
remonstrance of Clearchus to be just; by which 
apparently was meant, that it waa consonant to 

the 
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the laws of hospitalit)^ acknowleged among sect. 

civilized nations, and which made indeed the best ._ 

part of the antient law of nations. A truce was 
then solemnly concluded, and guides were ap¬ 
pointed to conduct the Grecian army where it 
might be supplied. The country traversed was Am.b^ 12. 
so divided by deep canals, that the army hardly 
could have forced its way. Some of these were 
passed on permanent bridges; some on i)alm- 
trees cut for the occasion. It was indeed sus- s. a. 
pected to have been the purpose of the Persians 
to give every possible appearance of difficulty to 
the march. At length however the army reachal 
a village, where its wants were supplied largely. 

Com, dates, a wine drawn from the [)alm-tree, 
and a vinegar prepared from that wine, afforded 
most advantageous refreshment to those who, in 
that sultry climate, during three days, had, some 
fasted, and the rest eaten only the flesh of animals 
>vorn with the service of the baggage. 

While the army halted here three days, every- 5- 
thing, says Xenophon, seemed to promise j)eace 
and good faith. Nevertheless what he proceeds 
to report seems as if it might have warrantetl 
suspicion. Tissaphernes, with the brother of the 
reigning queen, and three other Persians of high 
rank, attended by a large train, 'came to confer 
with the generals. Communicating by inter- s. 11. 
preters, Tissaphernes said, ‘ he was to demand, 

‘ in the king's name, why the Greeks made war 
‘ against him r ’ He professed, for himself, a 
regard for their nation, as a neighbor, accustomed 
to intercourse with them; and he recommended 

a conciliatory, 
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^xui* ^ conciliatory, by which he seems to have meant 
—V—' a submissive, answer; that might inable him to 
do them the good offices he wished, in the extreme 
difficulties in which he saw them involved. 

A nab. 1. a. The Grecian generals withdrew awhile for con- 

j.IS. and then Clearchus reported the answer 

agreed upon. ‘ In entering into the service of 
‘ Cyrus,’ he said, ‘ they had no thought of war 
‘ against the king; but, on the contrary, supposed 
‘ themselves serving him in serving the prince. 

‘ Various policy had been used to allure them on 
‘ into Assyria; and, when once ingaged so far, 

‘ choice was no longer in their power; not only 
‘ gratitude for favors received, but the necessity 
‘ of their situation bound them to the prince. 
‘ Yet, whatever doubt might be entertained con- 
‘ cerning their past views, it was evident they 
‘ could now have no view to anything so desirable 
‘ for them as to return peicefully home; pre- 
‘ pared however always to revenge injuries, and 
‘ always desirous, to the best of their pow'er, to 
‘ requite kindnesses.’ 

The Persians departed to make their report; 
and on the third day Tissaphemes returned. If 
umbrage was taken at the unbending manner of 
Clearchus, it was not avowed. On the contrary, 
generosity and benignity, on the part of the 
Persian king, seemed marked in the treaty, 
quickly concluded. It was agreed, ‘ that the 
‘ Greeks should be faithfully conducted home; 
• that a market should be provided for them on 
‘ the march; that, in failure of the market, they 
‘ might take their own measures for supplying 

their 
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' tlieir reasonable wants; but, as in a friendly SECT. 
‘ country, with the least possible injury to tlie . 

‘ inhabitants.’ Oaths were solemnly taken, and 
right hands mutually given, by Tissaphernes and 
the queen’s brother, on the king’s part, and b}' the 
generals and lochagqs, on the part of the Grecian 
army, in confirmation of this agreement. Tissu- Ann!., i.» 
phernes then, in taking leave, informed the liii. i.’,-!.' 
Greeks, that the king had conferred upon him AnVi>*'i.^i. 
the great command lately held by Cyrus, liis 
journey would, on this account, he said, require 
the more preparation ; but, with the least fxissible 
delay, he would rejoin them, and be himself the 
conductor of their march. 

Tho the faithlessness of Tissaphernes laid been 
abundantly proved, yet the Greeks Had confidence 
in his interest to cultivate their friendship, and in 
the honor of the Persian king; and they flattered 
them selves that, disappointed as their hopes of high 
fortune were, yet the dark j)rospeet, w hich imme¬ 
diately succeeded, was intirely done away ; that all 
the dangers of their expedition were ended ; and 
that a secure return to their country and families, fit 
least, would be their solace for past labors, perils, 
and apprehensions. It does not appear that, in 
the negotiation n ith the king, any notice wiis taken 
of Aria-us, tho he held his ground of incampment c- 
near that of the Greeks. But in the mean time he 
negotiated for himself; and so succcsstully as to 
obtain his own comiilete pardon and that ot his 
followers. Xenophon has not informed us thfit 
any faith, plighted • implied, was broken, either 
by him or by the Greeks ; but there seems to have 
roL. V. p been, 
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been, on their part, at least a deficiency of atten¬ 
tion to him. Of course he neglected them; 
insomuch that public report first brought informa¬ 
tion, uncertain information, that his pardon was 
obtained. What we gain from the direct testimony 
of Xenophon is, that a coolness before unex- 
jierienced, from the Asiatic army toward the 
Grecian, followed the first rumors of that pardon; 
and that hence arose suspicion and much uneasiness 
among the Greeks, while, more than twenty days, 
they waited for Tissaphernes; insomuch that 
they urged their generals to stay no longer. 
Glearchus, himself unsatisfied, but provident of 
the distress they must incur, friendless, without 
guides, and deprived of the assistance of the 
cavalry under Ariaius, with difficulty persuaded 
them to acquiesce. ^ 

This brooding uneasiness was at length checked 
by the arrival of Tissaphernes, withOrontas, satrap 
of Armenia, who had lately married the king’s 
daughter, each commanding a numerous army'*. 
All then again resumed the appearance of friend¬ 
ship and good faith on the part of the principal 
Persian officers. The united armies immediately 
moved for Lower Asia; the Grecian market was 
always regularly and plentifully supplied, and 
nothing occurred on which to found complaint. 
Suspicion nevertheless held among the Greeks, 
and the appearance of it among the Asiatics. The 

Greeks 

Xenophon giving no information, we can only gues* 
that Orontas may have been son of the person of the same 
name, executed in Syria for treachery to Cyrus; and that 
the satrapy of Armenia, and the king’s daughter, may have 
been the recompence for the sufferings of the fam ily. 
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Greeks had their peculiar guides allotted for the 
march: they usually incamped three or four miles 
from the Asiatics ; and all communication between 
the two nations was managed with the precautions 
usually taken between avowed enemies. JSIean- 
■while it was observed that the forces under Aria*us 
incamped without any separation from those under 
the king’s officers, or any precaution against them. 
No doubt was then any longer entertained, that 
the rej)ort of his pardon was well founded, for it 
had not hitherto been confirmed, and hence the 
suspicion of.thc Greeks increased. 

In three days the armies reached the Median 
%vall, a prodigious fortified line, intended, like ''■ 
those of the Romans against the Piets, in our 
own iland, or the far more stupendous work of 
the Chinese against the Tartars, to defend a whole 
country. It was built of brick, twenty feet in 
thickness, a hundred in height, and said to extend 
seventy miles. Animosity had now grown to such 
a height between the Greeks and Asiatics, that 
the foraging parties had more than once come 
to blows. 

In two days more, after crossingtwo vast canals, *.7 
the armies arived at Sitacii, a large town within 
two miles of the Tigris. Clearchus, uneasy at the 
growing dissensions, had nevertheless consideretl 
them hitherto as the mecr effusions of national 
animosity, and the indiscretion of individuals in 
inferior stations. Here first the measures of the 
Persian generals gave him some alarm. It was 
afterward discovered to have been their concerted 
purpose to excite alarm, but from a motive not 

1* 2 of 
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cii.^r. of enmity, but meerly of jealousy. Sitace was 
. , situated in an ilanil, singularly fruitful, highly 

cultivated, and so defended by the surrounding 
waters f>f the river and canals, that, as the numerous 
population consisted, in very large proportion, of 
unarmed slaves, if -the Greeks, aware of its ad¬ 
vantages, had chosen to establish themselves there, 
it was sujiposed they might have maintained the 
possession against the whole force of the empire. 
Aiiiibiisiv. The Greeks however, having no such view, quietly 
.. iv>, is.' crossed the Tigris next morning, under the 
guidance of their appointed conductors, on a 
bridge supported by thirty-seven boats. The 
apprehensions of the Persians being thus relieved, 
the suspicious conduct, to which they had given 
occasion, ceased. 

Nothing remarkable occurred then during a 
march of four days, in which the boundary of 
*• Mesopotamia was crossed, and the armies, enter¬ 

ing Media, soon reached Opis, a large town, 
where a numerous arm^^, collected for the war 
with C'yrus, was waiting under the command of 
a bastard brother of the king. Beyond Gjiis 
they presently entered a desert, through which 
the march was prosecuted six days without any 
cultivated land in sight. They arrived then at 
some villages belonging to Pary satis, the queen- 
mother, \vho, as the friend of Cyrus, seems to 
have been considered as the enemy of the king. 
T.issaphernes gratified the Greeks with permission 
to plunder her villages j expressly, however, re¬ 
serving tile slaves, perhaps the most valuable part 
ot tile moveable projierty, and excepting a few 

officers 
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officers of the queen's, possibly the only description sect. 
of inhabitants. A march then followed, of live ^ 
days more, through a desert, «ith the Tigris 
always near on the left; after which, the armies 
reaching a more plentiful country, watered by 
the Zabatas, a halt of three days n as allowed for 
refreshment. 

In this leisure, the mutual ill-will of the fJ reeks 
and Persians, more than ever showing itself, gave 
much uneasiness to (Ilearchus ; who nevertheless, c.b. s. i.e 
with the most attentive observation, could dis¬ 
cover neither anything indicating that the Persian 
generals had any design against the Ci reeks, nor 
any probable cause for those pointed marks of 
jealousy among the Persians, without excepting 
the generals, which had principally occasioned the 
growing animosity of the Greeks against them. 

He was the more uneasy, bet;ausc he was not 
without susj>icion of treacherous conduct among 
some within his ow'n army. Mcnon, intriguing, 
faithless, and ambitious in the highest degree, it 
was well known, ill brooked the superiority, which 
the other generals readily allowed to the Udcrits, 
experience, and years of Clcarclius, and to the 
dignity of the Lacedirmonian name. Some 
practices for withdrawing the affection and respect 
of the army from Clcarchus w ere notorious. I' ruler 
these circumstances, the intimacy of Mcnon with 
Ariaius excited jealousy; which was inhanced by 
the knowlege, that he had been introduced by 
Ariaeus to Tissaphernes, what passed at the meet¬ 
ing remaaining unknow n. 
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Pressed by all these considerations, Clearclms 
resolved to desire himself a conference with 
Tissaphernes. The request was immediately 
granted. Clearchus was received with the utmost 
apparent cordiality. The satrap made the most 
specious profession of a desire, from political 
motives, to cultivate an interest with the Greeks. 
Clearchus gave him credit, and was altogether so 
satisfied with the explanation received, that his 
only remaining anxiety was to be assured of the 
secret enemy who had excited the late misunder¬ 
standing. Tissa|)hernes promised that, if all the 
Grecian gen(‘rals and lochages w'ould come toge¬ 
ther to witness what passed, he would declare the 
calumniator. Clearchus assented ; Tissaphernes 
asked him to sui)per. The circumstance of eating 
together was held, equally among the Greeks 
and Persians of old, as by the Arabs of modern 
times, to bind friendship by a sacred tie; and the 
evening pas.sed with every appearance of mutual 
satisfaction. 

Next morning, Clearchus assembled the prin¬ 
cipal Grecian olficcrs, and related his communi¬ 
cation with the satrap. Objections were strongly 
stated to his proposal, for risking all the generals 
and lochages together in the barbarian camp, on 
the faith of a man of such experienced perfidy 
as Tissaphernes. Clearchus however so vehe¬ 
mently urged it, expressing such confidence, not 
in the satrap s character, but in the interest of the 
Persian court to cultivate the friendship of the 
CJreeks, and such suspicion of those who ^tould 

fear 
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fear to undergo that test of their fidelity to the SECT, 
common cause of the Grecian army, that at . . 

length he prevailed. Four of the generals, Menon, 
Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, went w'ith him, 
and twenty lochages, whom we may reckon of 
the rank of colonels, or, at least, of field officers. 

About tw'o hundred inferior officers and soldiers, 
incited by curiosity, followed under pretence of 
marketing. On their arrival at Tissapliernes’s 
tent, the generals were immediately admitted; 
the others waited without. A signal was observed, 
on which the generals were seized, those without 
the tent, who had followed them, were massacred, 
and a body of horse, issuing from the camp, 
extended the slaughter to all belonging to the 
Grecian army, free and slave, that could be found 
about the plain. 

What passed in the Persian camp was totally 
unknown in the Grecian, when the violence of 
the horse, clearly seen, excited alarm and asto¬ 
nishment. An Arcadian, of those who had 
followed the generals, escaping severely wounded, 
first gave intelligence of what had passed about 
the tent of Tissaphernes. All then ran to arms, 
expecting immediate assault u[>on the camp. 
Fortunately that was too bold a measure for tho.se 
who directed the Persian operations. A brother 
of Tissaphernes, with Ariaius, Artaozus, and 
Mithridates, three of the most confidential friends 
of Cyrus, escorted by only about three hundred 
horse, approached, and communicated a rerjuisi- 
tion for the remaining generals and lochages to 
come out and receive a message from the king. 

p ^ 1 he 
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CHAP. The Lacedaemonian Cheirisophus was accidentally 

‘ ' absent wdth a foraging party. The Arcadians, 

Cleanor of Orchornenus, and Sophaenetus of 
Stymphalus, alone of the generals remained within 
the camp. They obeyed the requisition so far 
as to go out; and Xenophon, anxious for news 
of his friend Proxenus, accompanied them ; but 
they advanced cautiously, and stopped as soon as 
within hearing. Arias us, then addressing them, 
said, ‘ that Clearchus, having been convicted of 
‘ violating the treaty, to which he had sworn, 

* had been justly punished with death: that 
‘ Proxenus and Menon, who had informed against 
‘ him, were treated with honor: but that the 
‘ king required of the Greeks to surrender their 
‘ arras, which were truly his, since they had be- 
‘ longed to Cyrus, his subject'*.’ 

Cleanor, an honest old soldier, and no politician, 
without at all considering what the pressing in¬ 
terests of the moment required, uselessly vented 
his just indignation. ‘ Deceit,' he said, ‘ per- 
‘ jury, every crime and every baseness, from 
‘ Tissapherues might have been expected, but 
‘ from the friends of Cyrus not.’ Ariaeus, in 
reply, insisted upon the discovered treachery of 
Clearchus. Xenophon, without command, and 

without 

” Tou fitiiipov iovfifv. Spelman, translating this ‘ his subject,’ 
lias nevertheless siiiil in a note, ‘ literally, his slave.’ Verbal 
criticism is nut generally the historian’s business, but where 
an important political distinction is in question, it may come 
essentially within his duty. The Greek word appropriated 
to signify strictly a slave, was AovXoc was of a 

more extensive signilication, and we have no term exactly 
corresponding. It meant either a subject, or a servant; and 
as a slave is both a subject and a servant, slaves were included 
within its more extended tueaning. 
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without a character ia the army but that of the 
friend of Proxenus, seeing apparently that no 
j)erson in authority was capable of managing the 
conference to any advantage, ventured, in such 
pressing circumstances, to speak. ‘ Proxenus and 
‘ Menon,’ he said, ‘ it was observed by Ariteus, 
‘ had deserved highly of the Persians. Those 
‘ generals therefore should be immediately sent 
‘ back to the Grecian camp, and their advice 
‘ would decide what the Greeks should do.’ The 
Persians appeared at a loss for a reply to this 
proposition : they consulted long among them¬ 
selves, and then without giving any answer, 
withdrew to their own camp. 

It seems to have been long unknown to the 
Greeks what was the fate of their generals ; nor 
has Xenophon said how the account was at length 
obtained, which he has given as certain. Put we 
have such assurance of persons of their nation 
being employed, in various ways, about the Persian 
court, and in the service of the satraj)s, that the 
easy possibility of just intelligence reaching them 
is obvious. According to Xenophon’s report, the 
generals were all conducted alive into the kings 
presence, and, except Alenon, all soon after be¬ 
headed; which among the Greeks and Persians, 
as with us, was esteemed the most honorable 
mode of execution. Alenon was kejit in wretched 
confinement a lull year, and then executed as an 
ordinary malefactor. 

This account of the conduct of the Persian 
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government, resting on the authority of only one 
Grecian historian, may perhaps, to some, ajijiear 

not 
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CHAP, not to deserve full credit. But Xenophon is, iu 

"XICTTT * 

>- , himself, no mean authority. Had his friend 
Proxenus survived, we might indeed have sus¬ 
pected him of some partiality. Had Clearchus 
survived, whom evidently he respected highly, we 
might have suspected him of some partiality. But, 
in fact, the more he could fix blame upon those 
who were gone, the more credit would attach to 
the principal survivors, and particularly to him¬ 
self. In the progress of the narrative he strongly 
evinces his impartiality; and we find throughout 
such a consonancy to well-attested facts, and 
well-attested characters, national and individual, 
that, tho possibly an honest Persian writer might 
have given a different color to some circumstances, 
the whole seems to have every claim to credit 
that such a narrative can in itself possess. 

If then we seek the motives for conduct so 
nefarious and so base in the Persian government, 
we may perhaps find them in the principles of 
oriental policy, still in vigor in the stime countries; 
or we may find them in the words attributed by 
Xenophon to the Greek soldiers, in their first 
uneasiness under the delay of their return, while 
they waited for Tissaphemes, after the conclusion 
Anab. 1.2. of the treaty with them in the king’s name: ‘ It 
‘ is reasonable,’ they said, ‘ to suppose, that our 
‘ destruction must be beyond all things the king’s 

* wish; as a circumstance more than all others 

* likely to deter the Greeks from future ingage- 

* ments, like ours, in conspiracy against his 

* throne. It is indeed impossible he can be 

* pleased that we should go to relate in Greece, 

‘ how 
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‘ how our small force overcame his immense sect. 
‘ armies, at his very gates, and returned in scorn . . 

‘ of his power.’ It would however be likely to 
occur, in the Persian councils, that to attack the 
Greeks and Ariaeus united, must be hazardous; 
but to divide them would probably not be diffi¬ 
cult. If Ari®us was to be punished, the Greeks 
must be gained; but if Ariaeus might be pardoned, 
the Greeks might be destroyed. Possibly the 
interest that Ariaeus possessed, or by intrigue 
found means to acquire, among men in power 
and confidence, more than any true policy, at 
length decided the resolution. But, from the 
moment that Ariseus obtained his j)ardon, the 
purpose of the Persian court seems to have been 
to lead the Greeks where the hazardous attempt 
to destroy them might be made with the least 
risk, especially to the capital and its immediate 
neighborhood. 


SECTION IV. 

lietunt of the Cirecks, Kleciion of fuw Oencroh ; Ortviun 
Military Late: Passaife of Mount Taurus -, Mari/t through 
Armenia: Arrival at Trapezus. 

In the Grecian army, collected from almost all sect. 
the numerous little republics of the nation, the . . 

system of subordination was very incomplete. 

Every general held the independent command 
of the troops himself had raised; and no ortlcr 
of succession was established; but vacancies, 
through all the ranks, were to be supplied by 

election. 
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^xm officers had borne the title of 

general; but Clearchus only had possessed the 
c. 6.5.1—8. qualifications. In him alone was united extensive 
experience with great talents. Diligent in the 
care of an army, in quarters or in camp, and 
ready in every emergency of the field, he Mas 
e. 2 . s. 3. truly a superior man : the rest Xenophon has not 
scrupled to declare unequal to their situation. 

Called then by no positive duty, warranted by 
no acknowleged superiority, and diffident of them¬ 
selves, the generals remaining in the camp took 
no lead, while dejection and dismay pervaded 
the army. On that evening, says the eyewitness 
].3.c.i.*.3. historian, few attended the parade*^, few fires 
were lighted, many touched no food, many would 
not even go to their tents, but threw themselves 
on the ground where they happened to be, to 
pass a sleepless night, ruminating on their dis¬ 
consolate circumstances. Xenophon had, at this 
»,4. time, no rank in the army; he was, according to 
his OM'n j)hrase, neither officer nor soldier. Having 
gone, at the invitation of Proxenus, from Athens 
to Sardis, on his arrival he found the army on the 
point of marching eastward. He was immediately 

introduced 

” Ewi a T« pVXtt voXW OM igxOeir. This is evidently a 
military technical phrase. Jt indicates that, in the ordinary 
of the Grecian service, the soldiers were assembled 
•»» Ta «vXa, at least once a day. What the precise meaning 
of the phrase iri Sir^a was, we cannot know. It may have 
been a simple roll-call at the place where the arms were 
deposited; it may have been an inspection of arms: but it 
seems evidently to have been something like the modern 
parade. The reader disposed to critical inquiry on the sub¬ 
ject may compare the passage with those quoted in note 11 
of the preceding section. He may also consult Spelman; 
whose version 'of the passage, however, and notes upon it, 

1 must own I cannot approve. 
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introtluced to Cyrus, who, with condescending sect. 
civility, joined his Theban friend in pressing «—i 
him to accompany them in the expedition, then 
pretended against the Peisidians. When, at 
lengtli in Cilicia, the reiil object was no longer 
doubted, Xenophon M'as one of the many, as 
himself confesses, w ho wished, but were ashamed, 
to withdraw themselves; and he proceeded with 
the army, meerly as a volunteer, the friend of 
Proxenus. The duty of a soldier was however 
not new to him ; as, in the latter years of tlie 
Peloponnesian wai', he was f)f age for that service 
from which no Athenian was exempted. If he 
had never held command, he had however been 
diUgent in study to jwepare himself for it, and 
he had made large use of great oj)portunities for 
observation. 

nder these circumstances, Xenojdion jvartook 
largely in the grief and anxiety excited in the army 
by the circumvention of the generals, and by the 
manifestation of determined hostility, hostility 
knowing neither measure nor mercy, on the part 
of the Persians. \Vithout duty himself, his ^,,.,1,. j 
attention was alive to observe what stejis would 
be taken by the remaining generals; and with 
deep concern he saw, that, instead of exertion 
increased, in proportion to the pressure of the 
occasion, their reinissness amounted almost to a 
dereliction of command. Attack was universally 
expected w ith daylight; and yet no council held, 
no orders given, preparation of no kind made. 

From the common interests of the army, his 
consideration then turned to that jiart ol it with 

which 
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CHAP, which he had been more particularly connected, 
and which, by the loss of his friend, remained 
without a head. Tho holding no rank, he was, 
by no rule of Grecian service, excluded from 
aspiring to any rank. Circumstances not invited 
only, but pressed him to come forward: his youth 
alone deterred him. After much consideration 
and reconsideration, strongly impressed with the 
importance of decision, and still doubting, a dream 
at length determined him. His works indeed 
abound with testimonies to his respect for the 
forboding of dreams, and for the whole of the 
AiKibai^s, reputed science of augury. Roused then, accord- 
». 11—28. ing to his own report, by a dream, early in the 
night he sprang from his bed, and, in pursuance 
of the supposed admonition from a divine pow'er, 
called together the lochages of the troops which 
had served under Proxenus. On their assembling, 
he observed to them what remissness pervaded 
the army, without excepting the remaining ge¬ 
nerals ; what imminent and extreme danger 
threatened ; and how urgent the necessity for 
immediately chusing a successor to their ow'n lost 
commander. For himself, he said, hitherto without 
a character in the army, in the present emergency 
he was ready to do his best in any situation, 
whether in command or in obedience, in which 
they might think he w^ould be most useful: but 
with regard to the prospect before them, it de- 
jiciided upon themselves to make it good or bad ; 
and, however just the melancholy, in the moment 
pervading the army, he w-as confident that vigor 
and prudence united might bear them through all 
!) opposing 
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opposing difficulties. He then stated the grounds 
of his confidence, and, at the conclusion of his 
speech, the general wish was expressed, that 
Xenophon would take the command. One lochage 
only avowed his dissent; adding his opinion, that 
they ought at once to throw themselves on the 
king's mercy, as the only resource aflTording a 
reasonable hope. ‘ The king’s mercy!' rejdied 
Xenophon indignantly, ‘you may judge of it from 
‘ the transactions of yesterday. Your own power 
‘ to defend yourselves has never yet failed you. 
‘ The man who can make so base a proposal, 
‘ instead of holding command, should not be 
‘ allowed even to bear arms: he is lit only to 
‘ carry the baggage; he is a <Jisgrace to the 
‘ Cirecian name.’ ‘ He is no Greek,’ replied 
immediately an Arcadian lochage. Agasias of 
Stymphalus; ‘ tho his speech is Bo'otian, I have 
‘ seen his ears bored like a Lydian's.’ The spirit 
of the meeting was roused; the lochage’s ears 
vvere examined; they were found to be as Agasias 
said, and he w'as immediately deprived of his 
rank. 

Beside what is more directly indicated, this 
remarkable transaction sc'cms to ofi'er, for the 
attentive observer, some curious information. 
How a Laceda;monian army, or how an army of 
Athenian citizens was composed, is little marked 
by it; but birth, connections, and education, 
appear to have given great advantages in an army 
composed like that under Cyrus. Among tlic 
officers who served under Proxenus, evidently 
none had those advantages in a degree to inable 

them 
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CHAP, them to aspire to the chief command. Neither 
. xxm. ^ Xenophon nor any early writer has said it, and 
yet it seems clearly to result from Xenophon’s 
account, that his rank, derived from birth and 
connections, at least approaches that of his Theban 
friend. It seems very little likely that the su¬ 
periority of his talents and education alone would 
have j)rocured him that instantaneous elevation, 
by the common voice of the officers, from a situa¬ 
tion of no command, to the command of them 
all. But ^vhere birth and connections are evi¬ 
dently superior, the superiority of talents and 
education are less invidious. Deference, which 
would not be readily paid to either an accidental, 
or a natural, or an artificial superiority alone, w'ill 
be more willingly conceded to the three united. 

The appointment, however, of a head, facili¬ 
tated the means of united exertion to the officers 
of that division of the army; and this was an 
important step toward the restoration of order 
and energy through the whole. An immediate 
meeting of all the generals and lochages was 
desired, and, toward midnight, they assembled, 
Aiiab. J. 3 . in number about a hundred. Hieronymus of 
Elis, eldest lochage of the troops which had served 
under Proxenus, introduced Xenophon, as general 
elect of those troops; and as the meeting had 
originated from them, it was Xenophon’s part to 
open the business. He began, after some apology, 
with observing that, in the situation in which they 
stood, leaving the soldiers, without occupation, to 
ruminate upon what was alarming and discons( late 
in their circumstances, could not but be in the 

highest 
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highest degree dangerous; the animution neces¬ 
sary to carry them through the difficulties before 
them, could be supported only by active employ¬ 
ment. But the election of successors to the lost 



generals, he proceeded to say, should ingage their 
first attention: till that was done, nothing could 
go forward u ith due regularity. lie tleclared then 
his opinion, that confidence should be wholly 
refused to the Persians ; and he concluded with 
explaining, in the same strain of incouraging 
eloquence, as before to the officers of Proxcnus, 
his ground for hoping, that vigorous exertion, 
united with prudent caution, would carry them 
happily and gloriously through the dangers at 
present so threatening. AVhen he ended, the 
Lacedaemonian Cheirisophus rising, .said, ‘ He 
‘ had before known no more of Xenophon than 
‘ just that he w'as an Athenian; but he never- 
‘ theless intirely approved all the sentiments he 
‘ had declared, and the propositions he had 
‘ oflered.’ This was decisive for the meeting, 
and they proceeded immediately to the election 
of generals. What interest or what views guided 
the choice does not appear. Timasion of Dar- AiiaS. 1. i. 
danum, in Troas, was substituted for Clearchus; '' 
Philesius and Xanthicles, Achaians, for Menon 
and Socrates; the body before under Agias 
was committed to the orders of Cleanor; and 
Xenophon w’as confirmed in the succession to 
Proxenus. 


At daybreak the troops were as.sembled, and c.e.si—5 
Clheirisophus, Cleanor, and Xenophon,successively 
addressed them. An accident, in itself even 
VOL. V. Q ridiculous, 
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CHAP, ridiculous, through the importance attributed to 
. it by Grecian superstition, assisted not a little to 
infuse incouragement. Xenophon was speaking 
of that favor from the gods, which a righteous 
cause intitled them to hope for against a perjured 
enemy, when somebody sneezed. Immediately 
the general voice addressed ejaculations to pro¬ 
tecting J upiter, whose omen it was supposed to 
be'*, A sacrifice to the god was then proposed; 
a universal shout declared approbation; and the 
whole army, in one chorus, sung the pman. 

Thus was a turn fortunately given, through the 
army, from dismay and despondency to hope and 
cheerfulness. Among the arguments ivhich the 
generals then gladly seized to imjirove the happy 
impression, one, which the circumstances oft'ered, 
spoke home to the minds of soldiers, commonly 
little provident of distant good or evil, but in¬ 
tent ujion present nants and near injoyments. 

An:ii.. I. .1. The means of many to profit from that market 
which, according to treaty, had been hitherto 
providetl, were nearly exhausted; and all these 
heard with joy, that their swords might supply 
the deliciency of their pm’ses; that, in the rich 
country they were to traverse, they might thence- 
fonvard take, as from enemies, whatever they 

couki 

.'-lioulil scirccly have looked lo (Ireece for the ori^ii: 
111 the populiir practice in r.ngliiiid, of exclaiming ‘ (iod bless 
\oii!’ when !t ))erson sneezes. Popul.ir cusUinis indeed, oftet 
\ei v .'iniiciii, ol'ien very widely dilluscd, often similar and yei 
of dilierent oiiinn, e.ii* st ldom, with anj’ certainty, he tiucec 
to their origin. Were it woitii while however, it iiiighi 
perhaps he not dillirult lo show :i probability, that tin 
custom of ejarnbiting a blessing on pcisoiw sneezing, caiiu 
England I'rom (J recce. 
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could master. Nevertheless, it being highlj' ex- sect. 
pedient to lighten the march as much as possible, . . 

at the instance of Xenophon they cheerfully sub- „ 
mitted to burn their waggons and tents. They *• ji*. 
heard the same young general uith careful atten¬ 
tion, while he observed, that the enemy had just 
given them a lesson of the utmost impculance, in 
showing that he dared not openly attack them, 
till he had deprived them of their generals. Thus 
he had manifested his conviction of the inestimable 
value of the Grecian discipline; and hence it 
followed, that it behooved the army to be more 
strictly obedient, as it certainly was the duty of 
the generals to be more watchfully careful than 
at any former time. It was then unanimously 
voted, that any disobedience to lawful commands 
should be instantly punished, and that it should 
be the bounden duty of all present, to sup\)ort 
the commanding officer upon the spot, in the 
infliction of punishment. This vote, and the want 
of such a vote, concur with all other remaining 
testimony, to mark the deficiency of the (Ireck 
mililarv penal lau'; which, at the same time, was 
\ ery la.x and very arbitrary. 

It seems not to have been at all in view to 
appoint a commander-in-chief. Xenophon, evi- 
ilently, felt the ascendency w'hich eloquence, not 
least among his superior talents, gave him in the 
council of officers, or in the council of the army 
at large. As youngest among the generals, and 
still more perhaps, as an Athenian, he could not 
aspire to the ostensible command-in-chief; but 
by the lead which was conceded to bis abilities 

Q 2 . in 
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cii A i>. in council, he could in a great degree hold the 
effectual command. Others, conscious of defi¬ 
ciency, avoiding to urge their advice, he recom¬ 
mended, That the order of march should be 
a hollow square, with the baggage, now reduced 
to a small compass, in the center; that the leading 
division should be committed to Cheirisophus, in 
virtue of his dignity as a Lacedaemonian; that 
Timasion with himself, the two youngest generals, 
should command the rear, and the older generals 
the flanks. This was approved and ratified. 

Aiihb. 1 3. Order and energy being thus restored to the 
army, the waggons and tents, with whatever 
baggage could by any means be spared, were 
burnt, conformably to the resolution taken. All 
was then arranged for the march, and the army 
was on the point of moving, \Vhen Mithridates, 
approaching with an escort of only thirty horse, 
desired to sjieak with the generals. His discourse 
liegan with expressions of apprehension for him¬ 
self, on account of his known attachment to Cyrus, 
and of friendship for the Greeks, undiminished 
by events; but the tenor of it soon showed that 
his purpose was to discover how far the Grecian 
generals were firm in any intention of opposition 
to the king, and to persuade them, if possible 
quietly to surrender themselves. Suspicion beinj 
thus excited, and his attendants being carefulb 
observed, there was seen among them a knowi 
confidant of Tissaphernes, upon which the con 
ference was abruptly ended. 

Time however had been thus so wasted, tha 
it was miilday before the Grecian army moved 

ant 


*. 5—8. 
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and soon after Mithridates again appeared, at 
the head of about two hundred horse, and four 
hundred foot, all slingers or bowmen. He ap¬ 
proached as if his purpose was friendly; but 
presently a discharge of arrows and stones de¬ 
monstrated his perfidy. His cavalry carried bows, 
which they discharged equally retreating as stand¬ 
ing; and the Cretan bows in the Grecian array 
were found so inferior in length of shot, as to 
be totally inefficacious. A pursuit, attempted by 
Xenophon, with the whole rear division, was 
equally bootless. At the end of three miles the 
Greeks reached a village, ^vhere they halted for 
the night. This had been their intention ; but 
the annoyance received, in so short a march, from 
so small a force, tvas such that desj)ondency again 
pervaded the army. 

The attempt to pursue, which had no other ^ 
effect than to retard the ])rogress of the army, ^ 
and prolong the enemy’s opportunity, was severely 
blamed by Cheirisophus, and the other older 
generals. Xenophon acknowleged his error; 

‘ whence however,’ he said, ‘advantage might be 
* derived; for it marked the measures necessary 
‘ for the future quiet of the march. Pursuit with 
‘ the heavy-armed, and shots from the Cretan 
‘ bows, had been found equally unavailing. But 
‘ there were Rhodians in the army, many of them, 

‘ he understood, expert slingers, whose slings, 

‘ formed to throw leaden bullets, would carry 
‘ twice as far as the Persian, accommodated for 
‘ stones as large as the hand could grasp. There 
‘ were also horses, some his own, some w hich had 

Q 3 ‘ belonged 
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CHAP. ‘ belonged to Clearchus, and many employed in 
. . ‘ carrying the baggage. If the fittest among all 

‘ these were mounted, by men practised in the 
‘ cavalry service, possibly the enemy might here- 
‘ after be less secure in flight.’ In pursuance of 
this admonition, a body of two hundred slingers 
was formed that evening: and next morning fifty 
horse were e(|uipped, and put under the command 
of Lycivis, an Athenian. 

Anab. 1,5. During the night, Nicharchus, an Arcadian 
' ’ ^ lochage, deserted, and carried about twenty men 

with him. Allurement, which the conferences 
had afi’onled opportunity for the Persians to hold 
out, w-as supposed to liave led to this. It was 
in consequence resolved by the generals, to allow 
no more conferences, nor even to admit a message 
from the enemy ; in the persuasion, derived from 
the various acts of treachery experienced, that 
their best security depended upon thus giving war 
its most hideous aspect, and offering themselves 
for its most cruel operation. 

Halting then a day, to make the equipment 
of the cavalry and slingers more complete, they 
moved next morning earlier than usual. They 
had already crossed a bottom, where they had 
expected attack, when JMithridates appeared on 
the height behind them, with about a thousand 
horse, and four thousaml slingers and bowmen. 
According to accounts, w hich Xenophon believed, 
he had promised Tissapheriics that, with this 
force, he would compel them to surrender. Why 
tlie Persians employed such small portions only 
of their numbers, in these first assaults upon the 

Greeks, 
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Greeks, not directly stated by Xenophon, may 
be crathered from circumstances, on various occa¬ 
sions related by him. The Grecian charge was 
so dreaded, that it would iwobably not have been 
easy to lead their greatest multitudes near enough 
to the phalanx, even to discharge missile weapons 
with elVect, unless the means of hasty retreat 
were obvious; which numbers would tlu'inseh ('s 
imjiede. The purpose therefore being, by desul¬ 
tory annoyance, Avithout the risk ot a battle, to 
bring the Greeks to surrender, trial had l)een lirst 
made Avith a very small force; and the success 
had probably been beyond expectation. I he in¬ 
feriority of the CJreek missile Aveaj)ons, the inability 
of the heaAw-armed for rapid pursuit, and the 
power of a very small Persian force to give 
great annoyance, had been so exjterienced, that 
Mithridates, Avhile he calculated his present num¬ 
bers to be the best proportion for his purpose, 
might perhaits not unreasonably have suppo.sed 
them ctpial to it. He had jtassed the bottom in 
pursuit of the Greeks, and Avas already within 
Persian bow-shot, when the newly-formed Grecian 
cavalry advanced against him. (,ontem])til)le as 
their numbers alone might have appeared, they 
Avere rendered formidable by the l)ody of the 
targeteers following them running, and the Avhole 
heavy-armed phalanx moving steddily in support 
of these. The Persians took to inconsiderate 
flight; much slaughter was made ot their in¬ 
fantry; and, AAhat the Greeks seem to ha\c 
esteemed a more important circumstance, eighli cn 
horse, unable to disingage themselves Irom the 
o A bottom, 


sec t. 

1A^ 
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CHAP, bottom, were made prisoners. The march was 
. prosecuted without further disturbance during 

o rVi^’ ^’^“y quarters for the 

night in a large deserted town, which Xenophon 
calls Larissa, surrounded by a brick wall, twenty- 
five feet thick and a hundred high, raised on a 
basement of stone’*. 

s, 6. Next day, by a march of above twenty miles, 

the army reached another deserted town, sur¬ 
rounded by a still more extraordinary fortification. 
The wall, fifty feet thick, was a hundred and 
fifty high ; of which the lower third was, at least, 
faced w'ith squared stone; the rest was completed 
with brick. The circuit was above twenty miles ; 

the 

“ The name of a town in IMedia, written exactly like the 
name of the principal city in 'I'hessal)', a name familiar in 
(ireece, has excited surprize and inquiry. The conjecture 
of llochart, approved by Le CTerc, Hutchinson and Spelman, 
is at least ingenious, and may be true. 'J'he name Larissa, 
tho Greek in form, seems clearly not of Grecian origin. 
Strabo and Stephanus mention several towns, in diderent 
countries, which by the (irceks were called Larissa, but 
they take no notice of Larissa in Media. Bochart supposes 
that the town to which Xenophon has here attributed that 
name, was the town spoken of by Moses, in Genesis 
(c. 10. V. 12.) where be says, Asher built Resen, between 
Nineveh and Calah ; the same is a great city. The situation, 
he observes, as well as the size, agrees, and the change in 
the name was obvious for men catching Assyrian sounds with 
Grecian cars; for if the Greeks asked. Of what town those 
were the ruins ? an Assyrian would answer, Le Resen, of 
Uesen. Many of the Greek names about the Archipelago, 
have, in lute ages, we know, been corrupted by a mistaike 
exactly analogous. 

Close to Lanssa Xenophon describes a pyramid, very 
inferior in size to tliose remaining in Egypt, and differing 
much in proportions, being about one hundred feet square at 
the base, and two hundred high. The comparatively very 
small, but still really large and costly structure, the tomb 
of Caius Sextius, at Rome, approaches, in its proportions, to 
the character of the Median pyramid. 
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the name Mespila. Both these Median towns sect. 
had been depopulated, since the transfer of the > ^7' . 

empire to the Persians 

On the day following, appearances seemed to Anab.]..s. 
announce that, as the attempts with a small body, '■'*■ 
to bring the Greeks to surrender, had failed, it 
was resolved to exert against them the united 
strength of the formidable numbers, which the 
Persian power could so readily command. A very 
large army came in sight, consisting of the troops 
of Ariaeus, of Orontas, and of the king’s natural 
brother, with a detachment of the king’s own 
army under Tissu]diernes, and the whole of the 
satrap’s large escort of cavalry. They followed 
the march, and pressing at the same time on the 
rear and both flanks of the army, they jrlied missile 
weapons. But the Greeks had the satisfaction 
to And, that they dared not charge with hand- 
arms ■"; that the Rhodian slings carried farther 
than most of the Persian bows ; and that the 

Greek 

*’ I’he history of these countries is so uncertainly known, 
that the attempt were equally vain to reconcile Xenophon’s 
arcouiit of Larissa and Jtlespila with that which he gives, in 
the C’yropa-dcia, of the peaceful succession of Cyrus to the 
Median kingdom, in right of his mother, or to draw from it 
any proof in favor of Herodotus, who says that he acquired 
Media by conquest. 1 will however just observe, that it 
may have been of importance to the Median monarchs to 
support, at a great e.xpence, these towns, fortified, with such 
astonishing labor, on the border of the desert against Assyria, 
while Assyria was the most formidable neighbor to Media: 
and, when all was brought under one empire by Cyrus, the 
discontinuance meerly of the former attention, may have 
gone far to produce their fall. 

" This is the able general Lloyd’s term for what, as he 
observes, the French, whose quaint phrases have in such 
abundance Iwen aukwardly, ignorantly,and aiTcctcdly obtruded 
upon our military vocabulary, call armes blanc/us. 
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CHAP. Greek bowmen, by using the Scythian manner 
of drawing (which Xenophon has not explained) 
b‘ could give superior efficacy to their shots. Nor 
had this been e xperienced long, when Tissaphernes 
withdrew hastily to a safe distance, and his ex¬ 
ample was as a command to the whole army. 
The Persians, during the rest of the day, followed, 
without at all pressing the Greeks, and when 
these hailed near some villages to incamp, they 
retired. 

!>. 8—10. The circumstances of this day seem to furnish 
the reason why the Persian generals chose, and 
judiciously chose, to senti, at first, so small a 
portion of their numbers to harass the Grecian 
march. The Persian discipline was so deficient, 
that increase of numbers did not give proportional 
increase of force. The thickened shower of 
missile weapons still foil with little effect among 
the loose order of the Greek light-armed ; iihile 
these turned upon the Persians their own num- 
berle.^s arrows; and, in their crowded multitude, 
almost destitute of defensive armour, scarcely a 
shot failed of elfect. 

Fortunately for the Greeks, the Persians had 
so expected, by force or terror, to ^1top their 
march, that scarcely any measures were taken 
for, what w’ould most effectually have sto))f)ed 
them, the removal of necessaries. In villages 
through which they had already passed, prejiared 
guts, fit for slings, had been found, and lead for 
bullets; and, in those where they now arrived, 
an abundant supply of corn. Ilalting there a 
day, they marched again on the morrow ; ^^hen 

Tissaphernes 
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Tissaphernes again followed, w atching opportunity 
of advantage, and endevoring to harass; but 
from so safe a distance, that little disturbance 
%vas given. 

Tlie remissness of the Persians afforded oppor- 
tunity for the Greek generals to see, without in 
any considerable degree feeling, the defects of 
their own order of march. They had found it 
sul)|ect to dangerous hurry and derangement, 
when, in jiresencc of the enemy, bridges, or any 
narrows were to be passed ; an inconvenience, 
which Xenophon’s account shows to have arisen, 
in a great degree, from the deficiency of the 
Cireek tactics of the age. The generals however 
took the best measure, j)crhaps that their circum¬ 
stances would admit, for obviating ill conse<iuences, 
bv aj^pointing a iiickct of six hundred men, formed 
in six divisions, whose office, on such occasions, 
was to protect the rear, and at other times to be 
ready for any emergency’^. 

In 

Tlie pussage ol Xenoplion, lic-'c tlms al)rcviatc<l, lias 
piiy/U‘<l translators, and fxeicist'd tlio iiigoniiity of critics, 
lilcrarv and military. No intcriirttalion of it that lias fallen 
in iiiy way, is at all satisfactory ; hut :i correction of the 
text, proposed hy Spclnian, would remove the principal dilli- 
culty, with no more violence upon our jiresent copies tli;m 
the transposition of two words, Xop^ovt anil iru/ioria(, putting 
each ill the other’s place. This correction has all prohahility 
in its favor, and, without it, no ingenuity of the critics, in 
niy opinion, has relieved, or can relieve, the sentence from 
gross absurdity. 

In the passage altogether, which is interesting for the 
military reader, Xenophon has described, in concise and 
general terms, adapted to those to wliom the tactics of the 
age were familiar, a series of comple.v evolutions ; the re¬ 
duction of the hollow square (compo.sed of about ten thousand 
men, incinnliercd with their baggage in the ri-riler; to a 
column of various front, accommodated to the accidcntid 

circuinstaucfs 
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CHAP. In the next day’s march, the fifth march, and 
xxiii. jjjg seventh day after their separation from the 
Anab. 1.3. Persians the Greeks were cheered with the sight 
of mountain-tops, rising above the horizon of that 
hitherto apparently endless plain, over which they 
had been urging their wearisome way, under con¬ 
tinual threats of attack from a pursuing cavalry, 

more 

circumstances of the narrow to be passed; the reformation 
of the column into a hollow square; and the movements of 
a detached body, appointed to protect the general move¬ 
ments. We learn from manj' passages of Thucydides and 
Xenophon, that the extension and reduction of the front 
of a body of heavy-armed infantry, formed in the usual way, 
in line or in phalanx, was frequently practised; and, tho we 
have no precise information how it was performed, yet its 
being often done, without inconvenience, in the face of an 
enemy, .sufhciently proves that the method was orderly and 
good. But it should seem that this method was not readily 
applicable to the hollow square. Xenophon’s account most 
clearly shows that, when circumstances of the ground required 
the reduction of the front of the square, a regular method, 
at least such as the army in which he commanded, could 
immediately practise, was wanting. When the circumstances 
of the ground would no longer allow the leading face of the 
square In hold its front intire, the center led; and the wings, 
falling back inegularly, according as they felt the pressure 
of the impediment, followed as they could, till the narrow 
was passed, and then run up again, still irregularly, as 
opportunity oflered, to form in line with the center. For 
the flank faces the business was easy ; they had only to in¬ 
cline inward, as they approached the narrow, so as to be 
either before or behind the baggage. 'J'he rear did exactly 
as the leading face ; at least as far as the pursuing enemy 
would permit; but the evolution gave a pursuing enemy great 
opportunities. For tlie security of the Grechin heavy-armed, 
against either missile or band weapons, depended much upon 
the ‘ array’ (according to Milton’s phrase) ‘ of serried shields,’ 
which, in the course of such evolutions, would be long dis¬ 
ordered, and tlie shield, for the time, almost a useless 
incumbrance. 

With this previous explanation, and if Spclman’s correc¬ 
tion may be allowed, I am not without hope that the following 
translation of the passage in question may be found intelli- 
uihle and just. 


‘The 
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more numerous than their whole army. Ere long, 
hills appeared, so far projected from the mountain 
bases, that the army soon entered the winding of 
their vallies. But the Persian generals, aware 
that the opportunity for effective operation with 
their cavalry w’as gone, knew also the advantage 
to be derived from the highlands they were ap¬ 
proaching. A large detachment of their foot- 
archers, men of the lowest rank, were sent forward 

to 


SECT. 

IV. 


‘ The Greeks were now aware that the square is an 
‘ inconvenient order of march, when an enemy follows. For 
‘ when circumstances of the ground, or a bridge to be passed, 
‘ compel to narrow the front, the wings, of necessity, bending, 
‘ the heavy-armed are driven out of regular order; they 
‘ inarch inconveniently; and being at the same time crowded, 
‘ and their ranks and tiles ilisordercd, they arc incapable of 
‘ eflicacious action against an enemy. When the detile then 
' is passed, and the wings open again to wheel into line, 

• there is necessarily an interval in the center, which is a 
‘ discouraging circumstance to the soldier when the enemy 
‘ follows; so that whenever a bridge or other narrow is to 
‘ be passed, all are eager to be foremost, and hence increase 
‘ of opportunity for'the enemy. To remedy the»e incoii- 
‘ veniencies, the generals formed a picket of six lochi, cacJi 

• of a hundred men, with proper otlicers. Whenever then 
‘ occasion required that the wing should fall back, the picket 
‘ had its post in the rear, to protect them during the move- 

• ineiit;’ (occupying the hollow between theni while any 
remained) ‘ or,' (if Uie narrowness of the pass compelled the 
wings to close) ‘ keeping clear beyond them to the rear. 

‘ When, as the ground then would allow, the wings wheeled 
' up into line, the picket again filled the opening. If it was 
‘ small, the picket was formed in column of enomoties; if 
‘ larger, in column of pentccostyes; if larger still, in column 
‘ of lochi, so as always to fill the interval. 'ITius there 
‘ was no longer the former confusion in passing defile.s oi 

• bridges; the lochages’ (not as Spelman has translated, «/ 
these several companies, but of the whole army), ‘ leading 
‘ their divisions in orderly succession; and if a body <>1 
‘ heavy-armed was wanted to act anywhere upon any occa- 
‘ sion,’ this I think to be clearly the meaning of tl' wot Sist 
T» 7 ?! <pd\ayye(, which Leunclavius has totally jiervcrled^ by 
111-: translation,, (siphalange (/pus esset ) ‘ tbe'-e wi.se icady. 
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CHAP, to occupy the heights commanding the way; a 

>—V—^ guard of soldiers of superior degree attending, 
4. whose office was to inforce their exertion. Driven 

’ by stripes and the fear of death from the impe¬ 

rious hand behind them, the Persian archers 
pressed in such numbers, so close upon the 
Rhodian slingers and other Greek light-armed, as 
to compel them to retire within the square, and 
then they exceedingly galled the whole army. The 
deficiency however of spirit, discipline, and 
military science of the Persians, afforded oppor¬ 
tunity to the G recian generals soon to put an end 
to this annoyance. Tho so inferior in force, they 
might always dare to detach. They sent there¬ 
fore a body of targeteers to a height commanding 
that occupied by the enemy, and the very sight 
sufficed : archers, and those appointed to inforce 
their exertion, tied together. The march was then 
continued uninterrupted to a village, where for¬ 
tunately was found a supply of wheatmeal and 
wine, with large store of barley, collected for the 
stables of the governor of the province. For the 
sake of the wounded, they halted here three days ; 
and, on this occasion first, we find mention of 
surgeons in the Grecian army: eight ^^ere, ac¬ 
cording to Xenophon’s phrase, now appointed. 
It is indeed perhaps the first mention of army- 
surgeons, by any extant Grecian writer since 
Homer; w'ho has attributed very high value to 
the services, and very high honors to the persons, 
of the sons of iEsculapius, in the early age of the 
Trojan war. 


A more 
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A more level country succeeded the first hills; sect 
and here the enemy renewed their desultory as- tv. 
saults, so as exceedingly to distress the Greeks, Anab. 1. j. 
incumbered with their numerous wounded ; inso- 
much that, after a short march, they halted at the 
lirst village, incouraged thus, the Persian gene¬ 
rals, who had never yet ventured to attack the 
G reeks in any station, resolved to attempt it here. 
Opportunity, indeed, must soon be seizeil, or the 
Greeks would be among mountains, where, tho 
not likely to find their own safely, they would be 
beyond the pursuit of that cavalry, without which 
the satrafis and generals would not follow them. 

The credit therefore, which these had promised 
themselves, from carrying all the Cirecian generals 
into the king's presence, woulil have been lost; 
and as so much seems to have been completely 
expected from them, censure and dc]nivation of 
conmiand might follow; seldom, under a despotic 
go\ernmcnt, unattended with deprivation of life, 
and ruin to the wdiole family. Ihit lh(>y found 
(it is the observation of Xenophon) a wide difier- 
ence between annoying a line of march, and 
assaulting a station. They advanced indeed no 
nearer than to attack with missile weapons. In 
such a feeble mode of attack, their numbers, little 
availing to themselves, gave greater oijpcwlunity 
to the enemy, and they were repulsed with sucIj 
loss that the attemj»t was not repeated. 

Nevertheless it behooved the Greek generals 
to take every measure for obviating, or evadin<t, 
such annoyance to their inarch, as that which 
they had last suffered. They had now Icamt that 

the 
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CHAP, the enemy were vehemently fearful of nightly 
xxiii^ assault; for which (it is again Xenophon's remark) 
a Persian army indeed was very ill accommodated. 
Anab. 1 . 5 . For its principal force consisted in cavalry, whose 
a. 4. a. 21. always tied at night, and commonly 

shackled”; so that, on any call to arms, the sol¬ 
dier had to take off the shackles, to loo.sen the 
halter, to saddle*” and bridle the horse, and to 
put on his own corslet: things not all done with 
ready certainty, in darkness and under alarm. It 
was therefore the practice of the Persian generals, 
in pursuing the Greeks, always to withdraw early 
in the afternoon, and to incarap not less than seven 
». 22, 23 . or eight miles from them. The Greek generals 
therefore waited for the afternoon, before they 
would move; and, marching when they had 
assured themselves that the Persians were de¬ 
cidedly withdrawn for the night, they put such a 
distance between the armies that, during the next 
two days, they saw no enemy. 

The Persian generals, tho totally indisposed 
to daring measures, nevertheless retained their 

anxiety 

“ I'he general want of tenacity in the soil, over the vast 
|>lain.4 of Asia, refusing efficacy to the European method of 
Picketing, seems to have occasioned the common practice of 
Shackling. 

*“ ’Effnala'i. It has been generally supposed tliat a cloth 
or rug was all that the Greeks and Romans used, to relieve 
the seat on a horse’s back. Whetlier anything like that heavy, 
aukward implement, tlic modern oriental saddle, was in use 
among the antient Persians, must be now ao difficult to 
determine, that, in the abundance of opportunity for noticing 
inaccuracies in D’Ablancourt’s translation of the Anabasis, 
Spelman’s censure on his use of the word saddle, in this 
passage, might well have been spared ; especially as the 
word housing, which he has given instead, seems-far from 
unobjectionable. 
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Mrtiety to strike some blow, which might do them sect. 
credit, before opportunity should be completely iv- 
lost. Availing themselve.s of their knowlege of the Aiwb. 
country, they sent forward a considerable force; 
and, on the third day after the evening march, the 
Greeks were alarmed with the sight of a body of 
the enemy, on a height commanding the way they 
must pass, thearmy under Tissaphernes and Aria*us 
at the same time pressing on their rear. Quick de¬ 
cision was necessary. A body of targeteers, with 
three hundred chosen heavy-armed, under Xeno¬ 
phon, pushed for a summit commanding that oc¬ 
cupied by the enemy. The Persian generals at the 
same time sent forward a detachment for the same 


purpose. Using the utmost exertion, the (ireeks 
arrived first. The Persians on the lower height 
then immediately fled. Tissaphernes, finding his •• *• c. 5. 
purpose thus baffled, presently changed the 
direction of his march; and the Greeks descended, 
unmolested, into a vale, washed b}"^ the Tigris, rich 
in pasture, and abounding with villages. 

Hitherto the Persian generals had avoided all 
waste of the country, through which the Greeks 
directed their march. Here first, villages were 
seen in flames. The Persian cavalry, by a cir- *—*• 
cuitous road, entered the vale about the same time 
with the Greeks, cut off some of them, straggling 
after plunder, and set fire to the dw'ellings of the 
peaceful inhabitants. The Greeks however vin¬ 
dicated to themselves the possession of the villages 
at which they arrive^ first, with all their contents. 

Various valuable supplies were found in them, 
and much cattle in the acyoming fields; and the 

VOE. V. ti generals 
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CHAP, generals took occasion to incourage the troiJps 

, xxnr. with observing, that now the Persians evidently 
acknowleged their superiority, for they made war 
as if the country was no longer their own. 

Aiuib. Nevertheless new and pressing difficulties oc- 

1.5-1 2 .' curred. I litherto the march had been prosecuted 
along the great road, the principal communication 
from Babylon to the northern provinces, and never 
far from the course of the Tigris. A new face 
of country now presented itself; they were arrived 
at the foot of that vast ridge, which, under various 
names, stretches from the iEgean sea to the 
Caspian. The great northern road insinuated 
itself among the mountains. But two other great 
roads offered: one leading eastward to Ecbatana 
and Susa, the ordinary spring and summer resi¬ 
dences of the great king; one westward, across 
the river, directly to Lydia and Ionia; being 
apparently that by which Ariaeus had proposed to 
march, had he not succeeded in his negotiation 
for peace and pardon. Thi.s was the desirable 
road for the Greeks. But the river was so deep, 
that the longest spear, it was found, would not 
reach the bottom; and could boats have been 
collected, or rafts formed, a large body of cavalry 
seen on the farther bank, while the army under 
Tissaphernes watched their rear, would have made 
the passage next to impracticable. Mountain- 
precipices overhanging the eastern bank, denied 
even the attempt to seek a passage higher up. 
Under these circumstances, a country of which 
the most slender report had never yet reached 
(ireece, the generals had recourse to their 

prisoners. 
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prisoners. They were informed by these, that the 
mountains before them were held by the Car- 
doos*'; a most fierce and warlike people; vvho, 
tho surrounded by the dominions, hatl never owned 
the sovereinty of the great king: that an army of 
a hundred and twenty thousand men had once 
been sent to reduce them, and the current report 
was, that not one of the number had ever re- 
turneel; that nevertheless they sometimes were, 
by compact, upon good terms with the neighboring 
satraps, who did not disdain to enter into treaty 
with them, and then communication Avas ojien 
between their country and the Persian provinces: 
that beyond their mountains lay Armenia, an 
extensive and very plentiful country, Avhence 
communication was ready to all riuarters. 

After every inquiry in their power, having 
weighed all circumstances,, the Greek generals 
resolved to pursue their way into Armenia. The 
usual animosity of the Cardoos against the 

Persians, 

*'From this i>cople the tnodern Curdies 
seem to have derived their blood, their name, and their 
character; for which V'olney and other travellers may be 
consulted. The last syllable of the name has apparently 
been added by the Greeks, as necessary for the inflexions of 
their language. The has been intended to represent an 
oriental guttural, alien to all English tmunciation, and per¬ 
haps, like the French final n, rather a modification of the 
preceding vowel than a clearly distinct consonant, 'i'lius a 
south Welshman, in pronouncing the British word Wyn, 
begins with a guttural sound, most nearly represented in 
English orthography by the letter g, whence the word is 
written Gwyni and a Spaniard, at least a Castilian, ende- 
voring to speak the English words White, What, When 
pronounces nearly Gwite, Gwat, Given; which seems to fiave 
been also nearly the pronunciation of the old Lowland Scots, 
who often wrote guh for the English wh. 

II 2 
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^xxiFL hoped would dispose them to 

■—-v—' friendship with the enemies of the Persians. At 
least, annoyance from the Persian cavalry would 
be obviated; and it w'as indeed little likely that 
Tissaphernes would, with any part of his army, 
venture to pursue among the mountains. In 
the latter speculation they were not deceived. 
Tissaphernes immediately turned his march; 
probably thinking that, next to having the heads 
of the Grecian generals to lay before the king, 
the certainty of their being ingaged among the 
Cardoo highlands, was of all things most desirable 
for him : for, with little risk of contradiction, he 
might now make any report of his own prowess 
against them. Truth indeed, as the modern history 
of the East abundantly evinces, so hardly finds 
its way to a despotic throne, that the base cir¬ 
cumvention of the Grecian generals may very 
possibly have been totally disguised, and those 
unfortunate men may have been presented to 
Artaxerxes as prisoners of war, honorably made, 
proofs of the meritorious exertion of his victorious 
forces 

Much however as the Greeks had already given 
up of those conveniencies, for the long march to 
the Ionian shore, which they might have pre¬ 
served, had the way been friendly, it became 
necessary now still farther to lighten their bag- 
Aiiab. 1.4. gage- Slaves, a species of plunder unknown to 
* modern European armies, w'ere much coveted by 

the 

** Such a deception is perhaps more than untravelled 
Englishmen will readily conceive possible, much as many of 
them are disposed to revile every administration of their own 
country; but in the East it would appear familiar. 
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the Grecian soldier. They required no cattle, s^CT 

like other plunder, to transport them; on the , ^_ 

contrary, they served, as cattle, to transport other 
plunder. Since their breach with the Persians, 
the Greeks had collected numerous slaves, male 
and female. For the march over the mountains 
it was held requisite to abandon a large proportion 
of them. Accordingly the males were mostly 
dismissed, but discipline was not powerful enough 
to make the soldiers part w-ith their women. 

Advancing then among the mountains, they 
had the mortification to find every endevor vain, 
for bringing the fierce Cardoos to any accommo¬ 
dation. Obliged to fight their w'ay, they incoun- 
tered, with little remission, during seven days, 
far greater difficulties and dangers than had been 
experienced in the plains, from the countless 
cavalry of the great king. Meanwhile, from the 
chill of autumnal rains, frequent and heavy among 
the highlands, they suffered the more, as it so 
quickly followed the heats of an Assyrian summer. 

The road, always through narrow defiles, often 
steep, was often commanded by preciju’ces; 

W’hence, with no other weapons than rolling 
fragments of a rock, a few men might stop an 
army. But the C’ardoos had other weapons. They 
gave extraordinary efficacy to their bowshots, by 
a method of drawing, assisted by the foot, by 
which they discharged arrows three feet long, 
with such force as to pierce shields and corslets. 

'I’hc Cretan bowmen learned, from their enemies, 
to improve their own practice, so as to be highly 
useful in this passage; but the Cardoo arrows 

K 3 were 
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CHAP, were so above proportion for their bows, that 
xxiii. jjjgy ngg them only as darts. Nevertheless 
science and discipline, with superior defensive 
armour, inabled the Greeks everywhere to over¬ 
bear o{)position ; and when they could reach the 
\nab. 1. 4 . towns, wluch wcrc numerous, and all unfortified, 
c. 3. s. 14. found good houses and abundant provisions : 
for the Cardoos, in a rude style, lived well among 
their mountains. 

Compelled thus to fight their way, and to take 
by violence what they wanted, when at length 
they had completed the laborious and dangerous 
passage of the mountains, and the Armenian 
plain came in view, increased difficulty occurred. 
A deep and rapid river, washing the foot of the 
*.3. mountains, crossed the road. On the farther 
bank, a Persian army appeared, prepared to 
dispute the passage. It was commanded by the 
satrap Orontas, who, by another road, had reached 
his satrapy before them. The Cardoos, with 
sharpened animosity, having followed their march, 
ivere gathered on the heights behind, ready, at 
the favorable moment, to fall upon their rear. 

While the Greek generals w-ere at the greatest 
loss to chuse among the difficulties before them, 
a more favorable ford than that lying in the direct 
course of the great road, w'as, by meer accident, 
discovered at no great distance, unguarded. With¬ 
out hesitation they proceeded to profit from it, 
and the first division of the army had no sooner 
passed, than the Persians began to fly. It ap¬ 
pears probable, that the satraps had promised 
themselves and their troops an easy victory, over 
5 the 
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the small remains of the Grecian array which sect. 
might escape, if indeed any should escape, the ■ - 

Cardoo arms. The sight of their.numbers, not 
sensibly diminished, and the observation that the 
fierce highlanders feared to attack them, even 
with missile weapons, till more than half their 
force had crossed the river, seem to have occa¬ 
sioned the panic which urged the whole Persian 
army to fly; so profusely, that the very small 
body of the Grecian cavalry pursuing, supported 
only by the targeteers, took a considerable part 
of the baggage. The rear division of the Greeks, 
which the Cardoos, w'atching the favorable mo¬ 
ment, at length attacked, was commanded by 
Xenophon; who, in relating his precautions to 
evade, and his eflbrts to check their assaults, 
confesses that their activity, boldness, and skill, 
were highly distressing; and, tho the loss altogether 
was not great, they did more execution than all 
the satrap’s army. 

The hazardous passage of the mountains and 
the river being thus fortunately effected; one 
enemy, very formidable among the highlands, but 
wanting discipline for action in a plain, being left 
behind, and the other which in the plain should 
have been formidable, flying before them, the Anab. i. 4 
Greeks prosecuted their march sixteen or eighteen * *' *''' 
miles uninterrupted, over a fine efiampain country, 
of gentle rise and fall, appearing singularly to 
invite habitation and cultivation, yet without a 
dwelling to be seen; all was waste through the 
inability or neglect of the Persian government to 
protect its subjects against the inroads of the 
H 4 Cardoos. 
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CHAP. Cardoos. In the evening they reached a large 

. ^xiit. village, where, to their great advantage, farther 
proof of Persian supineness occurred. The satrap 
having a palace there, the place was less likely to 
be forgotten or neglected, and yet, as if purposely 
left for their present refreshment and future supply, 
they found provisions abounding. 

Five days then they proceeded, expecting 
always opposition, but meeting none. On the 
sixth, arriving at the river Teleboas, which divides 
Eastern from Western Armenia, they saw the 
farther bank occupied by an army commanded 
by Teribazus, governor of the latter, who seemed 
prepared to dispute their entrance into his 
country. Soon how-ever it became evident, that 
the hope of success in open contest with the 
Grecian heavy-armed, which had been abandoned 
in the center of the empire, under the monarch’s 
eye, was not resumed in that distant province. A 
message of peace soon arrived from Teribazus, 
with a proposal that, if they would abstain from 
useless devastation within his government, not only 
their passage should be unmolested, but they 
should be allowed to take necessary provisions. 
Such a proposal was accepted gladly, and a treaty, 
of which it was the basis, was quickly concluded. 

Ah«i.. I.*. The march of the next three days was then as 
through a friendly country; tho Teribazus fol¬ 
lowed with his army, at no great distance, watch¬ 
ing their motions. But, in a small variation of 
latitude, mounting gradually from the bur nin g 
flats of Mesopotamia, little raised above the Indian 
ocean's tide, to the lofty plains, near which th? 

Tigris 
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Ti<»ris and Eujdirates have their sources, they 

experienced a violent change of climate; a change «-—' 

apparently unforeseen when, on the southern side 
ofthe mountains, they burned their tents. While k 4. 
they slept, unsheltered, on the ground, so heavy a 
snow fell as to bury men and cattle. Wood 
fortunately abounded, with which they made large 
fires. Olive oil, which in Greece was commonly 
used to relieve the inconveniencies, equally of 
excessive cold and excessive heat, the severe 
winters of Armenia denied; but oils of bitter 
almonds, sesame, and turpentine, supplied the 
deficiency; or, if these failed; the abundance of 
lard was a resource, which the (Greeks did not 
spurn at, for copious unction of their whole bodies. 

In other points they were plentifully supplied; 
the Armenian villages abounding, not only with 
necessaries, but luxuries ; not only with corn and 
meat, but variety of pulse, dried fruits, and wines 
old and flavored. 

All circumstances considered, their condition 
seemed now even fortunate; when the necessity 
of disptmsing with the regularity of a camp, for 
the sake of shelter among unfortified villages, 
produced an untoward change. The authority of 
the generals, scarcely sufficing always to inforce 
due order in the assembled army, could not in- 
force regular conduct in scattered quarters ; and, 
against the faith of the treaty, some houses were, 
in meer wantonness, set on fire, at the time of 
inarching in the morning, by those who had 
profited from their shelter during the night. Ibis 
was probably among the circumstances which 

.stimulated 
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c H AP. Stimulated Teribazus, instead of longer following 
. xxni. Greeks, to advance before them, and occupy 
c. 4 heights commanding a defile which they must 

». 11—13. pass. A prisoner fortunately gave information of 
this circumstance, and a disposition w-as made for 
driving the Persians from the commanding ground. 
The Persians however fled, before assault reached 
them, leaving their camp, with the pavilion of 
Teribazus, and all its furniture, the silver-footed 
bed, the table plate, and many of the household 
slaves, the easy prey of the victors. The regard 
for truth which Xenophon generally evinces, the 
candor with which-he often declares the crimes of 
his fellowcountrymen, even those in which, as we 
shall find, he was compelled to take a leading part, 
justly intitic him to our general credit: yet it 
must be confessed that bis narrative rather stam¬ 
mers here; and if Teribazus was perfidious, as 
Xenophon affirms, he certainly took his measures 
very ill. 

Thus easily as they disposed of the Persian 
forces that would have opposed them, the Greeks 
now found new and most formidable difficulties 
to incounter. In Eastern Armenia, according to 
the information which Xenophon obtained, they 
had crossed the Tigris near its source. They 
now approached the head of the Euphrates; and 
while winter still advanced, and they still gra¬ 
dually ascended to a higher level of ground, a very 
disadvantageous change of country occurred. For 
t. 5.1—4. three days march all was desert; the snow, gene¬ 
rally six feet deep, had blotted out all roads: the 
noithwind, always extremely sharp, often blew 

violently. 
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violently. Guides were procured from the villages sect. 
without difficulty; but provisions failed, and . 
wood became scarce. The Greeks, unpractised 
in such climates, seem not to have obtained in¬ 
formation from the natives how to manage their 
lires, or to profit from the shelter which snow 
itself may afford. In traversing the snowy deserts 
of America, the first business, w'here it is proposed 
to halt for the night, is to clear a space for each 
fire, sufficient to contain the party that is to sleep 
around it. The snow then dissolves little, and 
the party rest on the ground, unarmed by the fire, 
and sheltered from all wind. Cut the Greeks Anai,. i. 4. 
discovered the depth of the snow only by its 
melting, where they made their fires on it; and 
on the snow itself they laid themselves to rest, 
exposed to the bitter blast. Marching, and thus 
halting, they suffered nearly alike. Some lost s. 0, u>. 
their toes, some their eyes ; many slaves, and even 
some of the soldiers, died of cold and hunger. 

The baggage-cattle of course suffered, and many 
perished. 

In this‘extraordinary country, in the latitude of 
the finest climates, the rigor of an arctic winter 
drove the inhabitants to the resources, which are 
familiar in Siberia and Tartary. They formed ». 10— 
their houses under-ground, where men and cattle 
herded together. Nevertheless the produce of 
the soil was not niggardly. The army, arriving at 
length at some villages, found provisions abound¬ 
ing; meat of various kinds, fowls, and wheaten 
bread. Wine, from the grape, either the climate, 
or the want of modern skill, denied; but the 

people 
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CHAP, people consoled themselves with beer; which 
xxiii. Xenophon commends, under the name of barley- 
wine ; and altogether the change of condition was 
found so advantageous, that he speaks of this as 
a land of luxury. Fortunately for the Greeks, 
the inhabitants, secluded from communication, 

An«b. 1.4. believed their confident assertion, that they were 
the king’s troops, and treated them with the 
utmost kindness and respect. Here therefore they 
rested eight days, to prepare for new fatigi^^u 
During this halt, Xenophon resided in the 
house of the chief officer or magistrate of one of 
the villages, with whose behaviour he was much 
satisfied. When the army moved again, this man 
was taken as a guide, and his son as a hostage 
for his fidelity. The march then being prosecuted 
three days, and no habitation seen, while men 
and cattle suffered much, Cheirisophus, impatient, 
imputed to the guide the purpose of avoiding the 
villages; and refusing credit to his assertion, that 
the country necessarily to be traversed was un¬ 
inhabited, in anger struck him. The man so felt 
the indignity, that tho his son remained in the 
hands of Jthe Greeks, he left them the following 
night, and was seen no more. Xenophon expresses 
himself much hurt by this Spartan brutality and 
its consequence. He adds however tjiat it was the 
only occasion, during the whole march, on which 
he had any difference with Cheirisophus. 

B.C. 400 . Fortunately the river Phasis was not far off, 
seven days its course directed the way “. 

F.ttsuir’8 Diverging 

** The learned author of the Dissertation on the Geography 
of the Anabasis, has supposed that the guide, who deserted, 

had 
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Diver‘^ing then for two days, the army reached SECT. 

the defiles, leading, from the lofty plains of ,_ . 

Armenia, to the lower country, spreading between 
the Caspian and Euxine seas. Here the warriors 
of three fierce tribes, the Phasians, Chalybs, and 
Taocs, none owning the great king’s allegiance, 
were assembled to dispute the passage. Stratagem 
however, with superior arms and superior dis¬ 
cipline, inabled the Greeks to force their way, 
with little loss. The defiles being passed, oppo¬ 
sition ceased; and, in the plain beyond, villages 
were found, abundantly stored with provisions for 
present suppi}'. But, in a march of five days 
afterward, no food could be obtained ; the Taocs 
had removed everytliing to strong holds on the 
hills, and the Greeks were reduced to the sad 
necessity of adding slaughter to robbery for sub¬ 
sistence. It may indeed be feared that mild 
methods were not duly tried, for bringing the rude 
people to an accommodation. One of their strong 
holds was stormed ; and such was the abhorrence, 
among the unfortunate families who held it, of 
falling into the power of the Greeks, that, when 
resistance was found vain, the w'omen threw their 
own children down the steeps, and then, with the 
men, precipitated themselves. An Arcadian lo- 
chage, iEneas of Stymphalus, endevoring to stop 

one 

had purposely misled the Greeks, and that they continued 
long to wander out of their way. Xenophon furnishes no 
sufficient ground for such a supposition; and, on the contrary, 
the accounts of antient and modem travellers seem to explain 
sufficiently why an experienced, intelligent, and faithful 
guide would prefer a circuitous road. That of Tournefort, 
quoted in tlie ne.xt note, suffices to vindicate the probability 
of Xenophon’s narrative. 
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army came to Xenophon, and told him ‘ he had 
‘ overheard the enemy’s conversation, and under- 
‘ stood their language; in short, circumstance'^ 
‘ altogether gave him to believe theirs to be hii- 
‘ native Country ; for, tho long since free, he had 
‘ originally been imported to Athens as a slave. 

‘ If, therefore, he might be permitted, he would 
‘ speak to them.’ The Macrons readily listened 
to a man speaking their own language; and, being 
told that the Greeks desired their friendship, and 
were enemies to the king of Persia, they instantly 
laid aside all appearance of animosity. A treaty, 
presently concluded, was ratified by the exchange 
of a Grecian for a Macron spear, and some in¬ 
vocations of their respective deities. The bar¬ 
barians then assisted sedulously in felling trees 
and clearing the way, mixed without reserve in 
the Grecian camp, and, in a march of three days 
through their country, providing the best market 
it could readily afford, conducted the army to the 
Colchian mountains. 

Treaty with the Colchians being either neg¬ 
lected or unavailing, an effort of some difficulty 
and hazard here became necessary. But against 
superior arms and discipline, directed by superior 
science,, the numbers and bravery of barbarians, 
tho seconded by very advantageous ground, as 
usual failed; and, in two days more, ihe army 
reached the first great object of its wishes, a 
Grecian town, Trapezus, now vOlgarly Trebizond, 
on the shore of the Euxine sea. At this place, 
a large and florishing commercial settlement from 
Sinope, itself a colony from Miletus, they found 

that 
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that friendly reception which, from those claiming sect. 
the same ancestry, speaking the same language, . ^y* 
acknowleging the same religion, tho unconnected 
in civil government, they had promised them¬ 
selves. Here therefore, as for their lirst arrival ^nab. 
in a territory intrinsically friendly, they performed t. la—si. 
sacrifices, vowed to the supposed guides of their 
march. Protecting Jupiter and Hercules. Games 
in the (Trecian manner, were added ; horseraces, 
footraces, wrestling, bo.xing and the jiancratium. 

Thus they proposed at the same time to celebrate 
their own adventure, to entertain their kind hosts, 
and to show farther their resjiect and gratitude 
to the gods^*. 

*■* The Greeks passed tlirougli .Armenia in midwinter. 

Touriiefiivt set out IVoiii Tiebizond for Krzeriim, the niudcrii 
capital of-Armenia, in t'.'.e train of the l)a'<h:iw of that place, 

Uiward midsiimiiior. i--ven at that season the bashaw took 
a circuitous way, as the more commodious and less rugged. 

On the seventh of June nevertheless they passed over bare 
mountains, with snow on the ground; the cold severe; the 
fog so thick that they co«ld not see one another four paces 
oft'; and even in the I'alley, in which they halted for tlie 
night, not a stick, nor even a cowslot, says Touriicfort, was 
to be found to burn; even the bashaw could have no victuals 
dressed that day. From Trebizt^d thus far (a journey of 
five days) the country bore a near resemblance to the Alps 
and Pyrenees. Even in descending the mountains, on the 
southern side, the way was through narrow, barren, woodless 
valleys, inspiring, according to Toumefort’s expression, no¬ 
thing but melancholy. It was not till the tenth or eleventh 
day's march,in that favorable season, with all the advantages 
that a bashaw, going in peace to take possession of bis 
government, could command, that they arrived among fertile 
fields, in which various grains were cultivated; and not till 
the twelfth day that they<reacbed Erzerum. Snow had fallen 
at Erzerum on the first of June. At midsummer, for an hour 
after sunrise, the cold was so sharp there as to benumb the 
hands and incapacitate them for writing, tho the midday heat 
was inconvenient, even to a Languedocian. Not a tree nor 
a bush was to be seen around Erzerum: fir, brought a two 

VOL. V. S 
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SECTION V. 

Return nf the Greeks. Transactions at Trapezus, Cerasus, 
(hnifjicial Effect of Grecian Superstition) Cotyora. (Spirit 
iff Grecian Military Discipline) Sinope, Heracleia, Port- 
Calpe, 

It was not easy to persuade the multitude, that, 
when once thus arrived on Grecian ground, any 
considerable dangers or difficulties could neces¬ 
sarily interfere with their progress to Greece. But 
their numbers, hitherto so important for their 
preservation, became now their hindrance. One 
or two, or perhaps a hundred of them, might 
readily have found conveyance by sea. But how, 
at Trapezus, vessels could be collected for trans¬ 
porting all, and how, in the interval, so large an 
addition to the population of a town, with so 
small a territory, and so distant from friendly and 
civilized countries, could be subsisted, were matters 

apparently 

or three days journey, was the only wood known for burning: 
the common fewel was cowidung; of the efl'ect of which upon 
his victuals, and the smell everywhere, Tournefort vehemently 
complains. Voy. au Levant, Lettre i8. 

According to the same respectable writer the shortest way 
from Erzerum to Trebizond, for a single man, in the favor¬ 
able season, is only a five days journey. But his account, 
and all ac<a)unts, show it likely that the direct way, from the 
Armenian plains to Trapezus, would have been impracticable 
for the Grecian army, and that it- was necessary to diverge 
eastward. Georgia, tho to the north, has a much milder 
climate, and supplies Armenia with fruits. It seenjs 
therefore every way probable that the guide, ill-treated by 
Cheirisophus, e.xecuted his office faithfully, and ably, while 
he remained with the army ; conducting it by a circuitous, 
indeed, but the most advantageous, and, at that season, 
perhaps even the only way. 
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apparently not within calculation. On tho con- sect. 
trary, to pass by land, to any point of the connected . 
line of Grecian colonies, for a small party, was 
perhaps impossible; yet their united strength 
might probably command its way, tho far through 
a hostile country, mountainous and difficult, with 
a few Grecian settlements only, at wiile intervals, 
on the coast. The soldiers, however, alive to AimU.». s. 

^ C 1. ^ 

the impression of past fatigues anil perils, were 
thoughtlessly eager for the passage by sea. ‘ 1 am 
‘ tired, ’ said one, ‘ of eternally collecting my 
‘ necessaries, walking, running, marching in rank 
‘ and file, mounting guard, and fighting. With 
‘ the sea before us, why should tve not use the 
‘ advantage, and proceed the rest of our way, 

‘ like Ulysses", sleeping, to Greece** ? ’ This im¬ 
provident speech was received with general ap¬ 
plause ; and Cheirisophus, a well-meaning and 
zealous, but not an able officer, confirmed the 
impression, by exciting hope that he could give 
practicability to the proposal: ‘ Anaxibius,’ he 
said ‘ who, I am informed, now commands the 
‘ I.acedaemonian fleet, is my. friend, and if you 
‘ will commission me, I think I can bring both 
‘ transports to carry, and triremes to convoy 
‘ you. This was decisive; the soldiers, who, in 
the deficiency'of established subordination, had 
been summoned- by their generals to common 
debate upon the occasion, immediately voted that 
Cheirisophii^ should go without delay. 

If 

“ Referring to Homer’s description in tlie lliii teenlh IjooL 
of the Odyssey, v. 116. 
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CHAP. It remained then for Xenophon, the other 
, generals little assisting in difficult circumstances, 
to provide that the army should have subsistence, 
and to preserve in it that order and discipline, 
without which it would risk to become a nuisance 
to friends or a prey to enemies. Few had 
wherewithal to buy necessaries in the Trapezuntine 
market, nor could the Trapezuntines furnish a 
Anab. 1 .5. market equal to the demand. To rob the neigh- 
’■ boring barbarians seemed the only resource; and 
cii.i.b.s. 4 . under sanction of the common Grecian tenet, 
oi this Hut. against those to whom they were bound by 
no compact, they were by no moral or religious 
law forbidden any violence, it was put in practice 
without scruple; at the proposal of Xenophon 
himself, and under regulations of* his proposal. 
At first this nefarious expedient was successful; 
but repeated losses taught the barbarians to secure 
their property, and revenge themselves on the 
Allah. 1.5. robbers. A maroding party, consisting of two 
*. 1.». 11. mostly cut off; Clesenetus, the com¬ 

manding lochage, fell; and the slaughter was 
altogether greater perhaps than, in any one action, 
?. IS. the army had yet suffered. Nothing was now 
any more to be found, within such a distance that 
the expedition could be completed in a day; for 
the guides furnished by the Trapezuntines, in¬ 
structed in the considerations necessary for the 
welfare of their towti, avoided the nearer tribes, 
whose .friendship had been cultivated or was 
desirable, and led the parties to the more distant, 
tvho were either hostile, or whose, disposition the 
Trapezuntines little regarded. Titus, without 

advancing, 
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advancing, the Greeks underwent the fatigues 
and dangers of a march through an enemy’s 
country. -Yet the necesai(ty was urgent for con¬ 
tinuing the practice, and giving it, if possible, 
increased efficacy. Intelligence therefore being 
obtained of a strong hold in the mountains, where 
the tribe esteemed the most warlike of the coast 
had collected their cattle, Xenophon put himself 
at the head of half the army, and, not without 
risk, equal to any undergone in the whole expe¬ 
dition, stormed it, and led off the booty. 

The store thus iniquitously acquired was how'- 
ever nearly exhausted, and w'here to procure 
another supply nobody could tell,*while the return 
of Cheirisophus, and intelligence from him, re¬ 
mained equally in vain expected. Xenophon, 
always fearing that vessels for transporting so 
large an army could not be procured, had pro¬ 
posed sending requisitions to the Grecian towns 
on the coast, to repair the roads communicating 
between them, for the purpose of facilitating tlu 
march, if to march should at last become neces¬ 
sary ; but the soldiers would not then hear of 
marching, or give their sanction to anything that 
might promote the purpose. Of his ow n autho¬ 
rity, ngvertheless, he sent to recommend the 
measure to the magistrates, urging the incon¬ 
venience that might arise from the delay of so 
large an army in their narrow territories; and 
general attention was paid to his recommenda¬ 
tion. A proposal to press vessels for the transjiort- 
service" had been better received by the army, and 
a penteconter, borrowed from the rrai)ezuntincs 

Cm* 
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CHAP, for the purpose, was committed to Dexippus, 
. . a Lacedaemonian. But this man immediately 

betrayed the trust, sai||d for the Hellespont, and 
left the deceived army to account to the 
Trapezuntines for the loss of their vessel. These 
nevertheless lent a triaconter, one of the smallest 
vessels used as ships of war by the Greeks, 
Anab. having only thirty oars. Polycrates, an Athenian, 
8.6^9,10. appointed commander, was diligent and success* 
ful; many vessels were pressed, and the cargoes, 
being landed at Trapezus, were preserved for the 
owners. 

The evident necessity for moving was now 
become such that none any longer refused or 
’■ hesitated. An estimate being made of what the 

vessels collected might carry, it was presently 
agreed that, under the two oldest generals, Philesius 
and Sophspnetus, all who had passed their fortieth 
year should be indulged with conveyance by sea, 
together with the sick, the many women and 
children, and the heavy baggage ; and that tlie 
rest should march by land. The road, through 
the fortunate precaution of Xenophon, Avas already 
prepared; the-marching and the navigating divi¬ 
sions moved together, and, on the third day, 
met again at Ccrasus, another setdement^of the 
Sinopians, on thft Euxine shore; the place to 
Tourncfori, Avliich Europe owcs the cherry, the natural pror 
the surrounding hills; first ewried to 
jeit. 17. itQ]y i,y Lucullus, the Rotnan conqueror of the 
countrv’, above three hundred and thirty years 
after the expedition of Cyrus; thence,^“wi thin 
little more than a century, naturalized in Britain, 

and 
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and still, wherever it has spred, bearing in its SECT, 
name the memorial of its origin. __ 

On reassembling at Cerasus the army was 
mustered, and the heavy-armed were found to be 
still eight thousand six hundred, remaining out 
of about ten thousand. It is certainly matter for 
Avonder, that no greater loss was suffered from 
the various enemies incountered ; but what, Avith 
those Avho have the care of armies, infinitely more 
deserves consideration, is that, in such a service, 
without even ordinary conveniencies,Avithout tents, 

.without stores, passing through changes of climate 
the most violent, tho some had been frozen to 
d^th, scarcely any had perished by sickness 

The 

** Xenophon’s summary detail, if it nmy bo so called, of 
the loss, is remarkable: 0 > i'i aXXsi mvuAoi'Io ivo n vioXiniuy, 
xal Kcii it Tn vocu, iis if he was hardly certain that any 

had died of sickness. The passage may perhaps be most 
nearly translated thus; ^The rent perished by enemies ami 
snore, ami possibly a few by sickness. 

Since, by a wise and humane attention, the evil of that 
formerly dreadful scourge of the modern sea-service, the 
scurvy, has been obviated, the men employed in that service 
have been no more subject to moKality, or disability, from 
sickness, than those in the healthiest acci)pation of civil life 
ashorg^ In land warfare, indeed, circumstances frequently 
arise, in"which the health of the soldier cannot 6e provided 
for, ns that of men ashipboard always may. But seeing 
sickness so greatly more prevalent in one service than in the 
other, may it not deserve consideration what are the circum- 
stancoB, among those likely to affect health, in which they 
do, but need not, differ; or need not in the degree to which 
they do? In looking to these then, two, much within the 
officer’s power, are striking ; the diet, and the<^othing. The 
seaman’s diet, when aboard, is provided for him, and he has 
scarcely any choice: the soldier is often much at liberty 
about botli meat and drink. On the contrary, for clothing, 
the seaman manages for'himself; chuses, among what he 
possesses, what he would, on different occasions, wear, and 
bow he would wear it; in hot or in cold, in rvet or in dry 

s 4 weather. 
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CHAP. The delay at Trapezus had given opportunity 
. xxnt. dispose advantageously of the slaves, taken in 
the course of the inarch. It appears to have 
been a princii)al object of the traffic of these- 
distant settlements, on barbarian shores, to supply 
Greece with slaves; and there seems too much 
reason to fear that, opportunity exciting cupidity, 
cattle and corn were not alone sought in the various 
excursions from Trapezus, but the wretched bar¬ 
barians, when they could be caught, w ere them¬ 
selves taken, and exposed in the Tsapezuntine 
market. I’he .spoil, Avhich must have been mostly^ 
collected since the circumvention of tlie generals, 
was now of large amount, arising chiefly from the 
Anab. sale OF ransoiii of prisoners. At Cerdsus it was 
». 5—13. divided, and, according to custom, a tenth was 
committed to the generals, to be disposed of in 
offerings to the gods; principally to the Delphian 
Apollo and the Ephesian Diana. 

As, 

wrathfr. in action or in rest. The soldier is denied almost 
all choior: the admonition of his feelings, arising from the 
state of his l>ody at the (iine, given by beneficent nature 
jiiiiposely to direc^hitn, lie is forbidden to obey. Young and 
old, of one constitution an<l another, all are compelled t<).follow 
the same ifegulations. Pliant youth readily accommodates 
Itself so far as to bear what is, at first, severely adverse to 
the feelings, and may remain injurious to the constitution ; 
especially tight ligatures, and the heat produced 1^ over- 
thick, or overclose clothing, in hot weather; insomuch that, 
when the hahit is fixed, it becomes oven painful to dispense 
with the injurious pressure: which however surely cannot 
be advatit!ige»nB preparation for winter duty, even in the 
mild climate of our own iland, in its internal peace amid a 
warring world ; and still far less for the winter campains of 
modern European warfare. If then, on severe service, indol¬ 
ence is allowetl, the habit of the parade and field of exercise 
is adverse to a just use of it: if the desire is not done away, 
the kiiowlege, which should have been the result of experience. 
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As in approaching Greece, apprehension of sect, 
dangers and difficulties wore away, a carelessness, . y- 
approaching to scorn, of discipline and subordina¬ 
tion, grew: the generals were regarded only as 
attention to them was necessary either for profit 
or safety. The eve of departure from Cerasus, AuBb. 
therefore, after a stay of ten days, was chosen 
by a profligate band, collected by a profligate 
lochage, for an attempt to plunder a village of 
friendly barbarians in the neighborhood. Measures 
however were so ill taken, that the outrage was 
successfully resisted, and the lochage himself 
killed, airh many of his as.sociates. But the 
barbarians alarmed at their own success, sent 
tlirce of their elders to Cerasus, to complain of 
the injury attempted against them, to deprecate 
revenge, apprehended ‘for the unpremeditated 
slaughter made in their necessary defence, and to 
offer, what they knew Grecian prejudices made 
important, the bodies of the slain for burial. The 

marching 

is warning. For tliu soldier to take, advantagwus care of 
liitiiseir in clothing, as the seaman does, he must have the 
.seaman’s practice in that cure. 

'i'o return then to the point whence we set out, the Greeks 
appear to have bten limited by no regulations, either for 
clothing, as the soldier with ii"^, or for diet, as the seaman ; 
tho, for (ine important circumstance of diet, thdy were limited 
by the fortunate ignorance, in tbeir age, of spirituous liquors. 

In their case thus it might appear, that the opportunity of 
choice, advantageous for clothing, was not generally injurious 
for diet; and it would follow, that the denial of opportunity 
to consult feeling for clothing, may reasonably be snsjicoted 
to be, in our service, the injurious circumstance. Of modern 
physicians, some have attributed much importance to 
clothing: others appear to have slighted tlie consideiation 
of it. Those who have attended armies on service, diligently 
adverting to all circumstances, will best know how to estt- 
matc its value, and direct practice accordingly- 
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CHAP, marching division of the army was already gone, 

. when they arrived; but, the Cerasuntines assuring 
them that the injurious attack had been the 
un approved measure only of some worthless in¬ 
dividuals, they would have followed by sea to 
the next Grecian town on the coast, rather than 
appear deficient in compliment and apology to 
the generals and army. Unfortunately the mis¬ 
creants, who had fled from the victorious barba¬ 
rians, were still in Cerasus. Learning what was 
going forward, and fearing just vengeance, their 
resource was to excite a tumult, in which the 
unfortunate elders were stoned to death; and, as 
an inflamed multitude is not guided by reason, 
passion took new objects, the generals themselves 
were alarmed, and some of the Cerasuntines 
perished before quiet could be restored. 

Th.esc however were the actions of a profligate 
few, or an impassioned multitude, disowned and 
reprobated by the generals, and, in any moment 
of reflection, by the greater part of the army ; 
whose principles of humanity and morality never¬ 
theless, as we become more acquainted with theinj 
will not rise in ouT estimation. Soon after quitting 
Cerasus, the marching division entered a country 
of uncommbnly rugged mountains, occupied by 
Anab. 1 . 5 . an independent hord, the Mosyneeks, with com- 
e. 4 .6. 1 . piexions singularly fair, and manners singularly 
uncouth. The dissensions of this people among 
themselves principally facilitated the march; 
which one tribe had no sooner resolved to oppose, 
than another became disposed to favor. Thus, 
in a passage of eight days, the Greeks found 

means 
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means to obviate opposition. Equally unresisted, 
they crossed the still loftier mountains of the 
Chalybs, subjects of the Mosyneeks, and employed 
by them in working the steel, the valuable pro¬ 
duce of their rugged soil. Descending then into 
the more champain country of the Tibarenes, 
they were met by heralds, bearing presents, the 
pledges of hospitality. But peace here lost its 
charms. The generals themselves had observed 
from the heights, with longing eyes, that the 
villages of the Tibarenes were in assailable situa¬ 
tions; and plunder, and gratification to the dis¬ 
honest desires of their troops, were immediately 
proposed. The offered presents were therefore 
rejected; for acceptance would have ingaged them 
in compact with the givers; and this would have 
ingaged the gods in opposition to the robbery, for 
which, on the contrary, it was hoped to obtain 
divine approbation and favor. Sacrifice was ac¬ 
cordingly •resorted to, but the symptoms were 
adverse: more victims- were immolated, but in 
vain. The augurs were unanimous in declaring, 
that the gods totally disapproved war with the 
Tibarenes. 

Between two writers, so near together in all 
other points as Thucydides and Xfenophon, the 
difference appears extraordinary, which we find 
in their manner of speaking of the religion of 
their age, and particularly of the reputed science 
of divinatipn, M’hich was so intimately connected 
with the religion. Thucydides, a man evidently 
of very serious and generally just thought on 
religious and moral subjects, never shows any 

faith 
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CHAP, faith in pretensions to prophecy, nor attributes 

, . any consequence to a sacrifice. On the contrary, 

Xenophon is continually holding out the import¬ 
ance of various ceremonies, especially sacrifice, 
and avowing implicit credit in that science w hich 
pretended, from the symptoms of victims, from 
dreams, and from various occurrences in nature, 
to learn the will of the gods, and to foretel future 
events. It is hazardous to undertake to say for 
another what he thought, which he has not said, 
on a subject on which he has said much; but 
some passages in the writings of Xenophon seem 
to afford ground for supposing, that the strong 
feeling he had of the want of some check upon 
the passions of men, which the religion and 
morality of his age did not offer, led him to value 
a superstition which might be employed for the 
most salutary purposes, and to carry the profession 
of his belief sometimes rather beyond the reality. 
On more than one occasion we find cause to 
suspect his influence among the prophets and 
augurs of the Cyreian army: and indeed if ever 
deceit, for preventing evil, might be allowed, it 
would do credit to the scholar of Socrates, in the 

I * ii 

business of -the Tibarenes; for, apparently, nothing 
but the advantage made of a salutary superstition 
could have preserved the property of that un¬ 
offending people from plunder, their persons from 
slavery, and probably many lives from slaughter. 
The augurs, not preaching any purer morality 
than the army professed, not holding, as any 
general rule, ‘ that unoffending men might not, 
‘ without offence to the gods, be plundered, 

‘ inslaved. 
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‘ inslaved, or murdered,’ but meerly insisting ‘that 
‘ the gods denied their approbation in the existing 
‘ circumstances,’ the presents of the Tibarenes 
were at length accepted. The army then pro¬ 
ceeded peacefully through their country, and in 
two days arrived*at Cotyora, a third Grecian 
colony from Sinope, with a port on the Euxine 
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sea. 


Whether ill report had preceded them to 
Cotyora, gr what el^ was the cause, they found 
there something very different from the hospitality 
expected, and hitherto experienced, from Grecian 
towns. Admission, even for their sick, was Aimb. i.s. 
denied; a market, even without the walls, was & feq’. * 
refused. Plunder thus became a necessary re¬ 
source ; and the farms of the Cotyorites, and 
the villages of the neighboring Paphlagonians, 
suffered. But the conduct of those who directed 
the counsels of the Cotyorites, in which the 
Sinopian superintendant held the lead, appears 
to have been remiss as it was illiberal. Without 
violence', as far as our information goes, the 
troops found opportunity to enter the town. Im¬ 
mediately possession was taken of the gates, to 
insure the freedom of future ingress and egress, 
and quarters were required for the sick; but the 
rest of the arm^ remained incam ped without the 
«^lls, and no farther force was put upon the 
people. Infofrnation quickly communicated to 
Sinope, brought a deputation thence to the army, 
and a friendly accommodation followed. It was 
agreed that the sick should remain in quarters, 
that a market should be provided, and that vessels 

should 
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should be furnished for transporting the army to 
Heracleia, the next Grecian town beyond Sinope, 
and the most easterly on the coast, independent 
of that city: Heracleia was a colony from 
Megara. 

This arrangement fortunately prevented hos¬ 
tilities, threatened between Greeks and Greeks, 
but did not inable the soldiers without money to 
profit from the market provided. Tho the farms 
of the Cotyorites therefore jvere spared, plunder 
was continued among the Paphlagonian villages. 
But this was not tamely borne: not only stragglers 
from the camp were cut off, but nightly alarm was 
sometimes extended to the camp itself. During 
the awkward leisure, while the transports were 
waited for, inquiry was made about the way by 
land through Paphlagonia: but accounts were far 
from incouraging to attempt the march. West¬ 
ward of Heracleia a very lofty range of mountains, 
extending far inland, ends in precij)ices against 
the sea. One only practicable road, through most 
hazardous defiles, traversed this range. Spacious 
plains followed, but intersected by four large rivers, 
of which the Halys and Parthenius were not 
fordable. The country was united under one 
prince, who, with a hundred thousand men at 
his orders, his cavalry the best itb Asia, had dared 
refuse obedience to the commands of the great 
king. 

Such being the formidable obstacles to the 
passage by land, while means for procuring suffi¬ 
cient vessels for' the transport by sea were yet 
doubtful, the successful example of those Greeks, 

who, 
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of‘ Xenophon. What «l™tag» would A|a ^ 
not be open for such a force as that of the ..r.e. 
Cyreian army, for by that name it became now 
distinguished, could its united exertions be directed 
to the establishment of a colony ? Those whom 
home invited, might easily find their passage by 
sea; the far greater number would probably still 
desire, indeed their wants would urge them, to 
join in promising adventure ; and could they any 
other way end so advantageously, or so honorably, 
an expedition of much glory, but hitherto of 
little profit, as by extending the Grecian name 
and dominion, in a new colony on the Euxine 
shore? Xenophon communicated his idea to the 
Ambraciot Silanus, the principal soothsayer of the 
army; but he was unfortunate in this communica¬ 
tion. Silanus had preserved thus far, through all 
difficulties, the three thousand darics, j)rescnted 
to him by Cyrus for his fortunate prophecy, j)re- 
vious to their meeting with the king’s army in 
Mesopotamia, and he was beyond all things 
anxious to get them safe into his own country. 

A project therefore, which tended directly to 
check the progress of the army toward Greece, 
alarmed him : he communicated it to those who, 
he thought, would most zealously oppose it ; and 
a very mischievous ferment insued. The principal 
movers were the general Timasion, and a Boeotian 
lochage, named' Thorax. The earnest purpo.se 
of Timasion, an exile from Dardanum in 7’roas, 
was to make the powerful army, in which he had 
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CHAP, been raised to so high a rank, instrumental to 

—his restoration ; and, to ingage the general view 
that way, he proposed the plunder of the rich 
satrapy of Pharnabazus, of which the fertile region 
of Troas was only a small part, as the object 
that should ingage attention. That, he said, would 
indeed reward the labors of the expedition, and 
send all wealthy to their several homes. Thorax 
had been competitor with Xenophon for the 
command formerly held by Proxenus, and had 
ever since been attentive to opportunities for op¬ 
posing his .successful rival, and lessening his credit 
with the army. These two men were sedulous 
in exciting alarm among the Heracleots and 
Sinopians, readily jealous of a new establishment 
in their neighborhood, so pow’erful as the Cyreian 
army might have made. Having assured them¬ 
selves, as they thought, of support from those 
people, they made promises to the army, which 
they found themselves unable to perform. Then 
they became apprehensive of the army’s indig¬ 
nation : they solicited accommodation with 
Xenophon, and themselves put forward a project 
for a settlement on the river Phasis in Colchis, 
at the eastern end of the Euxine, the scene of 
the celebrated fabulous adventure of the golden 
fleece. This again excited the jealousy of Neon, 
who commanded for Cheirisophus in his absence; 
and thus shortly the whole army became divided 
in views, and filled with most inconvenient 
jealousies. 

In his account of this business, it has been 
clearly the purpose of Xenophon to apologize 

for 
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for himself. Circumstances apparently would not 
allow' him to speak the whole truth; but the 
project of colonization, evidently enough, w’as not 
popular in the army. The soldiers desired to 
growf rich, by more compendious method than 
titling an uncultivated country, among barbarians ; 
and, while their generals disagreed among them¬ 
selves, they grew careless of their generals, and 
held their own assemblies, to consider of putting 
forward their ow n projects. Xenophon then took 
upon himself to call the army together. He 
explained his conduct and intentions, so as to give 
general satisfaction; and, incouraged by finding 
himself so far successful, he proceeded to urpe to 
consideration the dangers and the disgraces already 
incurred, through deficiency of subordination. He 
related the transactions on their quitting Cerasus, 
the particulars of which were not generally known; 
and he called their attention to the portentous 
pollutions there incurred and hazarded. ‘ (Jreeks 
‘ their fellow-soldiers,’ he observed, ‘ attempting 
‘ a most unjustifiable outrage, had met a just 
‘ fate. Barbarians, not only connected with them 
‘ by friendly intercourse, but vested with -the 
‘ sacred character of heralds, had been wickedly 
' murdered. That the cor[)ses of their fellow- 
‘ soldiers were at length obtained for burial, they 
‘ ow'ed to the moderation of the barbarians and 
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turning glorious to Greece, amid the apj)laii>cs 
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cta AP. ‘ tfceir misconduct did not first bring destruction 
. ‘ on them, they would be avoided, repelled, and 
* detested, wherever they went or were heard of.’ 

Moved by this strong remonstrance, the army 
resolved. That all the late transactions should be 
taken into consideration, and that a better order 
of things should be inforced by the punishment of 
passed irregularity. The lochages, as the inter¬ 
mediate order between the generals and the sol¬ 
diers, were reckoned fittest to decide on the con¬ 
duct of both, and the whole body of them was 
constituted a court-martial. After accusations 
against inferiors had been judged, the generals 
themselves were called to account. Sophaenetus, 
Philesius, and Xanthicles, had been, by a vote 
of the army, appointed commissioners for the care 
of the cargoes of the merchant-ships pressed at 
Trapezus, and goods had been missing. Sophaenetus, 
for having refused the office, was fined ten mines, 
about thirty-five pounds; Philesius and Xanthicles, 
who had undertaken it, were fined tn^enty mines, 
about seventy pounds, each, the estimated value 
of the missing goods*’. Accusation was then 
brought a^inst Xenophon, for acting with inju¬ 
rious 

’’This I think the sense of the passage, which has how¬ 
ever ^me difiiculty. The editors have indeed supposed an 
omission in transcription. But it does not appear to me that 
Xenophon has, like his translators, Latin and English, im¬ 
puted peculation to Philesius and Xanthicles. He iiicerly 
says tlmt they were fined to the amount of the deficiency, 
without declaring whether that deficiency was occasioned by 
their dishonesty, their negligence, or their inability. Indeed 
it would be a strange award, to punish the man who had 
meerly avoidcil an office, and not to punish those wdio had 
been guilty of peculation in an office; for if they were fined 
only to the amount ol goods they had fraudulently taken, 
they were not punished. 
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rious haughtiness in command, and particularly 
for beating some soldiers. He acknowleged 
striking several for disorderly conduct; quitting 
their ranks, to run forward for plunder; indanger- 
ing themselves and the whole army, by yielding 
to the impression of fatigue and cold, while the 
enemy was pressing on the rear. But he insisted 
that he had punished none excepting when the 
good of all, and even their own good, required: 
he had given blows of the fist (for that is his 
expression) to save them from strokes of the 
enemy's weapons ; and those who were now so 
forward to complain, he wa.s confident would be 
mostly found such as Boiscus, the Thessalian 
boxer; who had been clamorous, on pretence of 
sickness, to have his shield carried for him, and 
now, unless report grossly belied him, had been 
waylaying and robbing many of the Cotyoriles. 
If he had himself ever offended any of better 
character, they, he trusted, would recollect if any 
were indebted to him for benefits; if he had ever 
relieved any in cold, in want, in sickness, and in 
perils from the enemy ; if, while he punished the 
disorderly, he ’was always ready, to the utmost 
of his power, to honor and reward the deserving. 
It suffit:ed to mention these things, and Xenophon 
was honorably acquitted. 

Such detached and incidental information only, 
which, when collected, will give no system, is all 
that remains whence to gather an iileii of (ireek 
military law. In an army so formed as the 

C^•rcian, 

Ewukffet •patotio. 
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c n A p. Cyreian, we may suppose the system- less perfect 

—- than under the government of Lacedaemon, or 
even of Athens. But we may perhaps, in 
Xenophon's account of this expedition, more than 
anywhere, discover the general spirit of the mili¬ 
tary system of the age. What we find principally 
striking is, that it was at the same time arbitrary 
and lax. We wonder to find those who, in civil 
government, were zealots for liberty, even to 
licentiousness, submit so readily, in military, to an 
undefined command. At the same time we may 
wonder, in a command so liable to interruption 
and control from an undefined right of resistance 
to injury, to find regularity and subordination 
nevertheless generally existing. Two motives 
however we may observe, comparatively little felt 
in modern armies, powerfully and almost con¬ 
stantly operating upon the Greek; the hojie of 
profit from the plunder of the enemy, and the fear 
of suflering from the enemy’s revenge. Almost 
unceasing wars, within a narrow country, taught 
every Greek the value of military di.scipline. Alone 
he felt himself weak; in a plialanx he felt himself 
powerful: being weak, his lot would be death or 
slavery from the enemy; being strong, all the 
enemy’s possessions would, in share, be his; a 
price even for the enemy’s person, sold to slavery, 
would reward him for his submission to disci¬ 
pline. Discipline, in short, was preserved among 
the Greeks (the comparison appears degrading, 
but it is apposite) as among the smugglers with 
us; by a strong sense of a common interest in 
it. Strong acts of arbitrary power then arc 

congenial 
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congenial and necessary to every simple govern- sect. 
ment, whether monarchy, aristocracy, or demo- , 
cracy. Being therefore familiar to the Greeks 
in civil administration, they were easily borne 
in military. 

The army Availed forty-five days at Cotyora, Anab. 1.^5. 
for a sufficient number of vessels to take their 1.6. c. 1. 
Avhole number, and then jAroceeded for Sinoj)e, **’ ’’ 
a florishing Grecian town, very advantageously 
situated on the rai)hlagonian coast; the mother- 
city of Cotyora, Cerasus, and Trapezu.s, which it 
held in dependency; itself a colony from Miletus. 

We cannot here but pay a trilaite of admiration 
to the bold and successful adventure of a few 


Greeks, aaIio, Avandering thu.s far from the soft 
climate of Ionia, could wrest, from one of the 
most jAOAverful vassals of the Persian em|)ire, a 
seaport and territory in the middle of his coast, 
and thence still extend the Grecian name, in 
various settlements on barbarian shores, to such 
a distance. Arriving at Armene, one of the ports 
of Sinope, the army had the satisfaction to find 
Cheirisophiis. with some triremes, on his way to 
meet them. On landing they were greeted v^ ith 
a present of meal and nine-from the Sinoi)ians ; 
much for that people to give, but far below their 
wants. They had hoped to have these more 
amply provided for by Cheirisophus; but he 
brought them, from Anaxibius the Laccd'<emoiuun 
admiral, only approbation and apfilause, Avith 
a promise that, as soon as they reached the 
shore of the Propontis, they should be taktai 
into pay. 

T 3 


Hitherto, 
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CHAP. Hitherto, to return home in safety had been 
the great object. Now, with a nearer view of 

Anab. 1 .6. its accompHshment, they began with more anxiety 
to consider how they should live at home; or 
how, before they yet returned, they might acquire 
means to live there in some credit and ease. 
J’lunder was the mode, which the principles and 
circumstances of the age so recommended, that 
they thought they should be wanting to them¬ 
selves, if, before they separated, they did not use 
their united strength for the purpose. Where it 
should be exerted remained to be determined ; 
and they began to consider that nothing was more 
necessary to success than unity of command. For 
a commander-in-chief, then,- the general view was 
directed to Xenophon: many officers conferred 
with him in private; and, tho he declared his reso¬ 
lution to avoid the invidious honor, yet when the 
army assembled to decide on the subject, he was 
proposed, and the ndhiination supported by a very 
large majority. fie nevertheless persisted in 
refusing what, he confesses, very much allured his 
ambition. The state of Greece, and the umbrage 
that would be taken by the Lacedajmoiiian govern¬ 
ment, deterred him; hut the army would not be 
satisfied M-ith such an excuse; and he was obliged 
to recur to his common resource, the superstition 

c. 1. s. ?j. of the age. Confirming his asseveration with an 
oath, by all the gods and goddesses, he said he 
had consulted the deity in sacrifices, whether it 
would be better for the army and himself that 
the command-in-chief should be conferred upon 
him; and the divine will was declared in the 
5 negative, 
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negative, in so clear a manner, that the most in- sect. 
experienced in augury could not mistake it. . 

Unable to resist such an argument, the army Anab. i. e. 
then elected Cheirisophus; who appears to have 
been not of shining talents, but a prudent and 
worthy man. He declared, that had their choice 
fallen on another, he should have submitted. On 
the acceptance of Xenophon's refusal, neverthe¬ 
less, he congratulated both them and Xenophon ; 
whose appointment, he said, could scarcely have 
been otherwise than unfortunate, on account of 
the ill offices done him with the admiral Anaxibius, 
by the unprincipled Dexippus, who had deserted 
with the penteconter from Trapezus, He then 
freely acknowleged that he had found his own 
interest with Anaxibius not such as he had hoped. 

His best exertions however should not be wanting 
to serve them, in the honorable situation in which 
they had placed him, and he meant to sail the 
next day for Ileracleia. Accordingly, after a stay >. n. 
of only tive days at Sinope, they imbarked, and 
on the morrow reached Heracleia, a colony from c2.» i,«. 
Megara, florishing in population and commerce. 

They were greeted, as at Sinope, with a present, 
the pledge of hospitality from the Heracleots; 
and a present liberal and even magnificent for a 
state like theirs, a single city. It consisted of 
meal equal to that given by the Sinopians, a larger 
quantity of wine, and the valuable addition of 
twenty oxen and a hundred sheep. 

Jt seems to have been the purpose of Cheiriso- 
.phus to check the project of robbery and plunder, 
which had been cherished, and to conduct the 

X 4 army 
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CHAP, army quietly to Byzantium, where he expected it 

. , would be immediately taken into Lacedaimonian 

pay. This however was not generally satisfactory; 
and some licentious sj)irits, foreseeing opposition 
to their views against the property of barbarians, 
and incouraged by a degree of contempt, which 
seems to have been general, for the abilities of 
Cheirisophus, began to conceive more criminal 
designs. More than half the army w'ere Arcadians 
or Achaians; and the generals, who had the par¬ 
ticular command of those troops, not superior in 
abilities to Cheirisophus, were far inferior in 
estimation, as tiu'ir cities Avere in political con¬ 
sequence inferior to his. Hence opportunity 
occurred for some worthless officers, by indulging 
licence, and flattering with promises, to gain a 
leading influence among the troops. AH' w'ere 
assembled to deliberate whether to proceed by 
land or sea; a measure indicating that, either the 
authority committed to the commander-in-chief 
was very defective, or he doubted himself, and 
wanted talent for command. Lycon, an Achaian 
lochage, rose and said, ‘It w’as matter of Avonder 
‘ to him, that the generals did not think of mea- 
‘ sures for providing subsistence : Avhat bad l>een 
‘ just received as a present w'ould not last three 
‘ days: in his opinion demand should be made 
‘ upon the Ilcracleots for not less than three 
‘ thousand Cyziceiies.’ The Cyzicene Avas a gold 
coin named from the Greek city of Cyzicus 
on the Pro|)ontis, in value about a guinea. This 
extortion seemed over-modest to others, who 
Avere for requiring a month s pay, not less thiui 

ten 
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ten thousand Cyziccnes. Presently it was voted 
that commissioners should be appointed to go 
into the city, and (’heirisophus and Xenophon 
Mere named. Military authority seems to have 
ceased: the commander-in-chief could mecriy 
excuse himself from obeying the orders of the 
army, become a popular assembly; and Xenophon 
interfered no farther than to join with Clieirisophus 
in a kind of j)rotest, that no violence ought to be 
put upon a friendly (Irecian city. Regardless 
of this protest, the troops appointed the Achaian 
Lycon, Mith two Arcadifin officers, Callimachus 
and Agasias, to go as their deputies to the Ilera- 
cleots. Lycon, according to report, uas not 
sparing of threats to inforce the insolent demand. 
I'lic lleracleots, with prudent calmness, answered, 
that they would consult upon it. The leisure, 
thus gained, they employed in bringing in their 
effects from the country, and they shut their gates 
and manned their walls. 

The mutineer officers, disappointed by these 
measures, accused the generals of having caused , 
the miscarriage, and persuaded the Arcadians and 
Achaians, to the number of four thousand live • 
hundred, all heavy-armed, to separate themselves 
from the rest of the army. Electing then ten 
commanders, they negotiated witli the lleracleots 
for transports to convey them forward : and, 
anxiety for riddance of such inmates promoting 
the business, they werg quickly supplied. In all 
haste then they sailed, eager to be foremost in ^ 
plundering the Bithynian Thracians. 
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Thus ended the command of Cheirisophus, 
about the Seventh day from his elevation. Vessels 
to cany the remainder of the army being evidently 
not to be procured, Xenophon offered to march, 
still under the Lacedsemonian general, to the 
Propontis. But Cheiiisophus, disgusted at what 
had happened, depressed, apparently, by sickness, 
and persuaded by some of his officers, who desired 
the exclusive advantage of vessels expected from 
Byzantium, declined the offer: he would take 
charge only of the small body particularly attadied 
to him, consisting of about fourteea hundred 
Grecian heavy-armed, and the Thracian targeteers 
who had sra*ved under Clearchus, in number about 
seven hundred. There remained with Xenophon 
about seventeen hundred heavy-armed, three 
hundred targeteers, and forty horse, being the 
whole cavalry of the army. 

No Grecian town, no friendly people, was to be 
found between Heracleia and the Bosporus; a 
distance in a right line, of more than a hundred 
miles occupied by the Bithynians, a Thracian 
hord, the most inimical to the Greeks, and the 
most skilled in war, of any barbarians of that con¬ 
tinent. Cheirisophus proceeded along the coast 
to an unoccupied harbour, about midway, called 
•Port-Calpe; thinking there to meet the expected 

vessels. 


TfiiftVf fiit irt" 'HfaxXiiar !x xuvaif 

v\ev(. This wc should suppose could not be one 
Jiundrcd miles. Yet Arrian, inliis Periplus, calls the distance 
one thousand six hundred and seventy stadia, which, at eight 
stadia to the mile, is more than two hundred miles; but 
probably Arrian reckoned the winding of the coast, which 
'might be more than double the direct distance. 
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vessels. No occurrence disturbed the march; 
but, presently after his arrival, a fever ended the 
general's days 

Xenophon took a more inland road; hoping 
by brisk progress, directly to Chalcedon, to arrive 
before the Bithynians could assemble, in any great 
numbers, to oppose him. But this hope was 
rendered vain by the diligence of the Arcadians, 
in the execution of their project for maroding. 

Having landed by night at Port-Calpc, they had 
proceeded immediately inland; and, dividing at 
daybreak, to fall at once upon several villages, 
they succeetled in their purpose of surprize : num* 
bers of cattle were taken, and many slaves. 

Whether these w'ere the slaves or the children of 
the Bithynians, the historian has not specilied, but 
they were probably both ; for abundant testimony, 
concerning the manners of the Greeks, gives to cii.i 8 .s. i. 
suppose that, upon such an occasion, free and ** 
bondmen, any that would fetch a price in the 
slavemarket, would be equally taken. Such being 
the ordinary Grecian practice, we shall little 
wonder if the Bithynians earned the character, 
which report gave them, of singular cruelty to any 
Greeks who, by shipwreck or other accident, fell c. i .». i. 
into their hands. 

A hill had been agreed upon by the Arcadians, 
where to reassemble. But the Bithynians mean¬ 
while collecting in force, pressed them so, that 
while some joined with their booty, and some 

without, 

* According to Spplman, it was a medicine that killed 
Cheirisophus; but 1 think the exj>ression of Xenoj)hoii may 
be interj)reted more favorably for tin- |ihyKi’cian; and so 
Leunclsvius, by his Latin versioji, a]ipears to have thought. . 


Aimb. I. 6. 
c. 4. a. Q. 
c. 3. ». 7. 
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CHAP, without, one party was intirely cut off, and, of 
another, only eight men escaped. The incourage- 
1! 6 !**c? 3.’ ment of success cooperating powerfully with the 
S. 4 — 6 . stimulation of resentment, the numbers of the 

Bithynians increased rapidly ; and the Arcadians, 
passing the night on the hill, found themselves in 
the morning surrounded and besieged. The 
Bithynian cavalry were numerous, the infantry all 
targeteers; while the Arcadians, all heavy-armed, 
open to annoyance from missile weapons, could 
not return a wound; and shortly they w'ere ex¬ 
cluded from their watering-place. Totally at a 
loss for measures, they proposed a treaty, and 
terms were agreed upon; but, the Bithynians 
refusing to give hostages, the Arcadians feared to 
trust them, and, in extreme anxiety, they passed 
a second night on the hill. 

».r. Xenophon meanwhile, pressing the march of 

his heavy-armed, employed his small body of 
cavalry in ranging the country, to collect intelli¬ 
gence and obviate surprize; and thus he obtained 
information of what had befallen the Arcadians. 
It was highly desirable, not only to relieve them, 
for the sake of many valuable officers and de¬ 
serving soldiers, led unavoidably as the multitude 
had inclined, but to form a junction with them for 
the security of the farther march, which the alarm 
given to the country w ould make otherwise highly 
*. 1-2. dangerous. In the deliciency of his force, there¬ 
fore, Xenophon had recourse to stratagem. He 
directed his targeteers and horse, spreding from 
the heavy-armed, to set tire to everything com¬ 
bustible that fell in their way. Choosing his 

ground 
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ground for the night on an eminence, whence the 
enemy’s camp-fires were visible at the distance of 
about five miles, he caused numerous fires to be 
lighted, to give the appearance of extent to his 
camp, and, early in the night, all to be suddenly 
extinguished. Thus he ho|>ed to incourage the 
Arcadians and alarm the llithynians. At daybreak 
he marched, proposing, by a sudden assault, to 
pierce die liithynian line, and join the Arcadians, 
who would cooperate on the other side. Ilis 
stratagem took effect beyond his expectation ; the 
Bithynians, fearful of nightly attack, withdrew 
silently. The Arcadians, rinding themselves, with 
the dawn, at coniplete liberty, marched for Port- 
Calpc : and when Xenophon s horse arrived at the 
hill, some old men and women only were remain¬ 
ing : with a few sheep and oxen, part of the booty 
taken which, in the haste of the troops to move, 
had been neglected. Xenophon followed to Port- 
Calpe, where he found the Arcadians, together with 
the forces which had marched under Cheirisophus; 
l)ut that general was already dead. 

Resting the next day, Xenophon prepareil on 
the morrow'*, with the accustomed ceremony of 
sacrifice, for an inroad into the country to collect 
provisions : and he trusted that the alarm, which 
he had excited among the Bithynians, would not 

yet 

iyittio t5{ i!f toluto ffotoiov. — Somctliitijl 
seems wanting here; but the meaning is sufliciently <l<‘(;ide<l 
by the expression, soon following, SJn yaj Jira* wt/iWiaro.. 
whence it appears tliat Leunclavius lias translated well, mid 
Spelnian ill. The day next after the battle, in the (jrcek 
mode of expression, the second day, the Arcadians passed on 
the hill, the third they raarclied to I'ort-CaliH', the fourth 
they rested, and the fifth buried the slain. 
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CHAP, yet be so far subsided, but that he might have 
' leisure for burying the Arcadian slain. The 
symptoms of the victims being declared favorable, 
the Arcadians went out, undercover of his march, 
and themselves buried their dead; and in the 
evening all r^urned together to the camp. Mis¬ 
fortune and disgrace had now sufficiently excited 
disgust among the Arcadians, toward those who 
had persuaded the secession, and prepared them 
Anab. 1. 6 . fot sober counsel. The older and more respectable 
t. 4 . >. 7 . 8 . officers, therefore, Agasias of Stymphalus, 

Hieronymus of Elis, and others, calling a meeting 
of the whole army, it was resolved, that the former 
order of united strength, under the former generals, 
should be restored, and that in future it should be 
death to propose a division of the army. 

But tho union and subordination were thus 
renewed, some very inconvenient jealousies and 
\ 2—10. suspicions remained among the soldiers. It was 
imagined that the generals, especially Xenophon, 
bent upon founding a colony, were desirous of 
delaying and impeding the return to Greece. The 
coast, from Heracleia to the Bosporus, was yet 
wholly unoccupied by Greeks. Port-Calpe lay 
nearly midway. There a peninsular rock, with 
precipitous sides, containing room for the habita¬ 
tion of ten thousand men, commanding a plentiful 
fountain, and a commodious harbour, was con¬ 
nected, by a narrow neck, with a great extent of 
fruitful country, abounding with well-inhabited 
villages, and bearing, even on the water’s edge, a 
profusion of excellent shiptimber. Tlie combina- 
Jtion of advantages, for a military and commercial 

settlement, 
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settlement, was uncommon. But the greater part sect. 
of the soldiers, having families or friends in .— 
Greece, whom they had left, not through want 
at home, but some urged by a disposition for 
adventure, others allured by the fame of advantages 
gained in the service of Cyrus, were now, beyond 
all things, anxious to return. The real difficul¬ 
ties, however, still opposing, were not small. 

Could vessels have been procured, the passage 
to Byzantium was easy; but so much was not 
hoped for. Meanwhile they were without pro¬ 
visions ; and to prevent them from collecting any 
from the countr}^ and to check their march 
through it, the fierce and active Bithynians were 
now joined by the well-appointed cavalry of the 
satrap Pharnabazus. Under these circumstances, 
the generals desired to place the incumbrances of 
the army in the peninsular rock of Calpe, where a 
small guard would secure them, while the most 
active of the troops sought necessaries for all. But 
the obvious advantages of the port and the adjoin¬ 
ing territory, strengthening the suspicion enter¬ 
tained, that the generals wanted to intraj) them 
there, command and persuasion were equally 
ineffectual to induce the soldiers to pass tlie 
neck’*. 

Under these difficulties, Xenophon recurred to 
his usual resource, the power of superstition over 
Grecian minds. ,We are equally with him, as 
with his master Socrates, at a loss to know what 
to think of their belief; but notwithstanding tlie 

seriousness 

*• Spelnian has satisfiGd iiimself hero with riarislaiing 
anintelligibly, what, in the nriginal. is imli'td not by iuelf 
very clear, but seems sufficiently explained in the sCfiuel. 
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chap. seriousness with which Xenophon continually 
. ■ speaks of his confidence in augury, and the pains 

he has taken frequently, and especially upon 
the present occasion, to justify his conduct under 
the declared will of the gods, his own account 
nevertheless appears clearly to indicate policy in 
all his measures. This at least seems certain, 
that no confidence in any symptom of the victims 
ever induced him to neglect any part of the duty 
of a general. Calling the army, however, toge¬ 
ther, he pointed out the impossibility of proceeding 
by sea, the difficulties and dangers of the march 
by land, and the absolute necessity of moving, 
M'hich nevertheless their })ressing wants occasioned; 
and he concluded with proposing sacrifice, to learn 
whether the gods would favor their march. The 
Anab. 1. 6 . Ainbraciot Silanus having deserted the army at 
t. . s. 10 . pg^gg^ three thousand darics, 

by sea to Greece, the Arcadian Arexion, his 
successor in the dignity of chief prophet, presided 
at the sacred ceremony. lie declared all the 
symptoms unfavorable, and the march was stopped 
for the day; while the soldiers, hungry and 
dissatisfied, did not scruple, some of them, to say 
that the prophet's declaration had been influenced 
by Xenophon. 

s. 11. Informed of this, Xenophon caused proclama¬ 

tion to be made, that sacrifice should be again 
ofl’ered on the morrow, when all prophets, if any 
were in the army, should attend, and any soldiers 
might be spectators. Many came ; sacrifice was 
thrice repeated, and the symptoms always unfa- 
1. IS. vorable. The disappointment was in some degree 

relieved 
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relieved by a report, said to have been communi- sect. 
cated by a merchant-ship, passing along the coast, . ^ ‘ . 

that Cleander, harmost of Byzantium, was coming, 
with triremes and transports. It was then more 
cheerfully resolved to wait the day; but still it Anab. i.«. 
was urged, that sacrifice should be offered, to ’ ’ ’ 
know if the gods would approve an inroad, to 
collect provisions. Sacrifice, thrice again repeated, 
forbad this equally as the march. The soldiers 
thronged about Xenophon’s tent, com]ilaining of 
want of food;‘but he persisted in declaring he 
would undertake nothing with unfavorable omens. 

On the next day sacrifice was again offered, »• 
and the anxious soldiers crowded arouml. The 


victims still forbidding, the generals agreed that 
the march was not to be undertaken. They 
hoAvever assembled the army, and Xenojihon 
spoke for them : ‘ Probably,’ he said, ‘ the enemy 
‘ were now collected in force, and, for whatever 
‘ purpose they moved, it might be necessary to 
‘ fight: if therefore the baggage were deposited 
‘ in the strong post in the peninsula, and they 
‘ marched prepared for action, possibly the vic- 
‘ tims might favour the measure.’ Here appears 
'iome explanation of the mystery of Xenophon's 
conduct. At least his expression amounts to a 
declaration, afterward explicitly made”, that he 
thought the gods commonly favored human pru¬ 
dence, and would not give the reward of wisdom 
and just precaution to folly and rashness, or of 

diligence 


See forward, p. 292.; and Xen. .-Vnab. 1 . 0 . c. .j. s 
6 & 12. 
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CHAP, diligence and vigor to remissness and slotli. 

XXII I. Pressed however as the soldiers were by hunger, 
their jealousy of the purpose of the generals pre- 
Anab. 1 . 6 . vailcd; they exclaimed against moving into the 
t. 4. s. 15. and called for immediate sacrifice. 

Draft-oxen, alone to be found for victims, -were 
immolated, but still the symptoms adverse. 

The w'ant of food now became severe. Neon, 
an Asinaean (not a Lacedaemonian, but of those 
subjects of Laccdaimon who were included under 
the more comprehensive name of Laconians) had 
been raised to the rank of general, in the room of 
s. 10, ir. Cheirisophus. Desirous of gratifying in his new 
command, he offered to lead any who would put 
themselves under him, notwithstanding any fore¬ 
boding in the sacrifices, to plunder some villages 
to u hich an lleracleot, following the army, under¬ 
took to conduct. About two thousand turned 
out, with sacks, leathern liottles, and javelins. 
AVhile dispersed among the villages for jilunder. 
they were attacked by a body of the satrap'.^ 
cavalry: full five hundred w ere killed; a few 
reached the camp; the rest assembling on a hill, 
defended themselves, but dared not move. In 
the whole expedition, so great a loss had not been 
suft’ered from an enemy. 

>. in-20. On intelligence of the event, Xenophon 

assembled the army, and having sacrificed a draft- 
ox (it is to be presumed the symptoms were 
favorable, tho he has omitted to say it) he marched 
with all under thirty years ot age, and brought 
oft the distressed jiarty. 'I hc Bithynians how¬ 
ever followed, occu|ued the thickets about the 
d camp, 
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camp, and after dusk, suddenly attacking the out- sec r. 

guards, killed some, and drove the rest within -.1—/ • 

the line. Great alarm insued through the army ; 
and tho, by a jwoper disposition immediate 
dancer was soon (Tbviated, no small despondency 
remained. 

Ilius at length the minds of the soldiers were 
sufficiently tamed, to obey the orders or take the 
advice of their generals. Next morning they 
submitted to be conducted into the y)eninsida, 
and an intrenchment, strengthened with a ymli- 
sade, was made across the neck. Fortunately, on 
the same day, a vessel arrived from Ilcracleia, 
with corn, wine, and live cattle, or in the his¬ 
torian’s phrase, victims’'*. 

Early on the morrow Xcnojihon rose to sacri- '■ '■ ’ 
fice, and not only the prognostics, from the very 
first victim, were tavoralile^but, as the ceremony 
drew to a conclusion, the prophet Arexion saw an 
eagle portending good fortune. Immediately he 
exhorted Xenojihon to marc h. The slaves, ciinip- 
followers, and baggage, were left in the peninsula, 
with a guard, composed of all the soldiers, ulio 
had exceeded their forty-tifth year, under the 
command ol Nc'on: all the rest marched undei 
Xcnojihon. 

They had not yirooeeded two miles, when they . i. 
fell in with some scattered bodies of those slain 
in the last excursion. It was their first care to 
bury these as they advanced. Arriving about ' 
midday near the villages, they collected sonic 
necessaries, but avoided disiiersing tor iilniidci , 


c 
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CHAT, and suddenly the enemy appeared, Persian horse 
<—L,—L- and Bithynian foot, upon some hills, not two 
miles off', in large force; checking their march 
upon discovering the Greeks, and forming in order 
Anal.. 1.6. of baltlc. Arcxion immediately sacrificed,, and 
c. 5. s. o. victim was favorable. Xenophon, 

knowing the temper of the enemy, thought it 
important immediately to march against them. 
.. 7 . 8 . While he was directing the reserve, the head ol 
the column halted at a deep glen’*, crossing the 
way. The generals hesitated to pass it, with the 
enemy so near; and the Arcadian Sophmnetus, 
oldest of those present, gave his opinion tlccidedly 
« *1—i.'i. against the risk. Xenophon however, confident 

that it was safer to attack such an enemy, cavalry 
and targeteers, than to retreat before them, in¬ 
sisted upon going forw ard : ‘ the victims had been 
‘ all favorable,’ he said, ‘ the omens all happy; 
and this argument in^led him to prevail. 

’ Having passed the glen unmolested, apprehen¬ 

sion changed into over-hardiness, and the targeteers 
ran forward, without orders. The Persian horse, 
with the crowd of Bithynian foot, met them with 
■>. 17 —vs. advantage of ground ; put them to flight, followed 
toward the heavy-armetl phalanx, which was ad¬ 
vancing briskly, and apjiroached with an appearance 

of 

N»7ro?. I do not hesitate to thank Spelman for liis 
expluniition of this wonl, for which Strabo affords clear 
authority in his ninth hook.—[I ^okcitai jj 

X. T. I. j). 640, vel 418. The Latin translators, satisfied 
with the word xaltm, at least risk to mislead their reailcrs. 
Xenophon lias certainly meant to describe a valley, or plen; 
wliat in the provincial ..peech of the south of England is 
called a Bottom, in that of the north a Dene or a Gill ; and 
the action ol the hoise shows that it was without wood, or 
very scantily wooded. 
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of firmness. But when the trumpet sounded, 
the paean was sung, and, witli a shout, spears 
were presented, not waiting the charge, they 
turned and fled. Timasion, with the small body 
of Grecian horse, completely dispersed the left 
M’ing : but the right, j)ressed by no troops capable 
of rapid pursuit, collected again, and the phalanx 
Mas obliged to advance twice more to charge. 
Aleanwhile the targeteers rallied, and exerting 
themselves against those whom the heavy-armed 
had thrown into confusion, the rout at length 
became complete; the; enemy's horse^flying from 
the Grecian foot, even do^^n the steep sides of 
the glen, says the historian, as if horse nerc 
pursuing them. Raising their trophy then, the 
Greeks returned, and, about sunset, reached 
their camp. 

The advantage of Xenophon's ])olicy became 
rjuickly manifest. An army of Persians and 
Bithynians dift'ered widely from itself, incouraged 
by success or dejected by defeat. Directing their 
care to remove their property, out of reach of' 
those against whom they now despaired f)f de¬ 
fending it, they gave; no more distiirhatice to the 
Greeks. Their families and more jmrlable etfects 
were carried up the country. Ai)j)arci\tly the 
slaves em])loyed in tillage, as well as the produce 
of tillage, were left; for parties sent daily from 
the Grecian army, brought in corn, wine, pulse, 
and figs. The historian has not s))ecified that this 
booty Mas, in any part, contribution by compact, 
obviating the destruction of farms and villages; 
but such profitable excursions could not be lasting, 
i; o M ithout 


.*\ nab, 1 f*. 
c. 
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c H A p. without some moderation and method in plunder. 

, . We find however absolute freebooting (perhaps 

against the more distant or refractory town- 
a. sliips^ not only was allowed, but regulated by a 
common vote of the army; by which it was 
established that, when no military duty interfered, 
parties might marode on their private account; 
when the generals directed an expedition, the 
booty taken belonged to the common stock. But 
the expectation of a profitable trade now brought 
supplies from the Grecian towns on the coast; 
a circumstance probably foreseen by Xenophon, 
so that there was a constant and plentiful market. 
Thus the army waited patiently for Clcander, who 
w as expected from Byzantium. Meanwhile rumor 
havinsi circulated of an intention to establish a 
colony at Port-Calpe, not only the Greek mer¬ 
chants were looking to it for new sources of 
commerce, but the nearest Bithynian tribes sent 
a deputation to Xenophon, to know upon what 
terms they might be received into friendship and 
alliance. 

SECTION VI. 

livtnyn of the Greeks. Podfiriil Stair (if Cl recce. Arrival 
of the hneedeemoniaH Governor of lii/zantiuin at Pm-I- 
Colfic: Rrspccl for Lacedremonian Ojficers, March of tht 
Army to Chrysofiolis: Arrival in Europe. Transaction.^ at 
lljizantitini. Dc.yiolLsm of Laeedamonian Ofticers. 

'I’liE expedition of Cyrus and return of the Greeks, 
thus far, may seem little connected with any great 
political interest of the Greek nation; and yet, 
for the pictures, which Xenophon's account of it 

furnishes. 
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I’urnishes, of the Grecian character, manners, re¬ 
ligion, art of war, and military policy; for the 
information concerning Grecian colonies, main¬ 
taining themselves anil florishing, far from the 
mother-country,insulated among fierce and w arlike 
barbarians; and {lerhaps yet more, for the insight 
into the character and circumstances of that vast 


SECT. 

VI. 


empire, which had once nearly involved Greece 
in its grow ing vorte.s, and never ceased to be a 
formidable and interesting neighbor ; they would 
claim much consideration in Grecian history. Hut 
what has preceded, is moreover an introduction 
hardly to be dispensed w ith for the sequel, w here 
the connection w ith the deepest interests of G l eece 
becomes intimate. 


The Lacedamionian government being at this 
time arbiter of the Cireek nation, or, according to 
the phrase of antient writers, holding the empire 
of Greece, in the difficult management of that 
singular kind of imj)erial dominion, no considera¬ 
tion pcrha[)s w as more important to it than that 
of the relation in which it stood, or might stand, 
with the Persian empire. Having taken part w ith 
Cyrus, first obscurely, but afterward oi)enly, the 
result of that prince s enterprize must necessarily 
be looked for with anxiety ; and his delcat and 
death, with the complete overthrow of his cause, 
and triumph of the royal arms, could not fail to 
be in a considerable degree alarming. They w ere 
alarming as the power of the Persian empire, 
undistracted by rebellions, was of itself formidable; 
but they were still more so, as views adverse to 
the peace of Lacedaemon would be ojicned for 
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that large part of the Greek nation itself, which 
bore the Lacedasmonian supremacy not without 
extreme reluctance. 

Nor would the return of the Cyreian Greek 
army, or the Ten-thousand (the former name 
distinguishing it in its own day, the latter among 
posterity) be indifferent to the Lacedaemonian 
government. Considering how that army was 
composed, tho two Lacedaemonians had succes¬ 
sively held the principal authority, yet its approach, 
to parts now under the Lacedaemonian dominion 
and to Greece itself, with numbers so little 
diminished, and fame for its achievements great 
and singular, and views and disposition wholly 
nnknow'n, would require some watching, as even 
an indispensible duty of a government, looked to 
for the general protection of the nation. But the 
Lacedaemonian government, powerful abroad, was, 
through the contest of parties, as we have seen 
in treating of Athenian affairs, distracted and 
unsteddy at home. The expectation of many in 
the Cyreian army, and especially of the late 
general Cheirisophus, had been that, in conse¬ 
quence of the part taken in the cause of Cyrus, 
war could not fail between Lacedaemon and 
Persia; and hence the hope of being taken into 
the Laceda'monian service, with revived prospect 
of fortune. But this appears to have depended 
upon the turn of politics at Lacedaemon, and 
es])ecially upon the decision, whether Lysander's 
party, or that of Pausanias, should rule there. 
For, tho direct information of the domestic politics 
of that state rarely reaches us, yet the sequel 

will 
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will considerably confirm, what preceding matters sect. 
showprobable, that LySander’s party could not per- VL 

severe in the line taken, when the Lacedasmonian 
government determined to support the rebellion 
ot Cyrus, which was clearly making war with the 
king; and that, on the contrary, the party of 
1 ausanias, perhaps always opposing that measure, 
but certainly strengthened by its failure, which 
would bring discredit on their opponents, proposed 
to strengthen themselves farther, and possibly 
also hoped to do their country the best service, 
by managing reconciliation; first with the m estern 
satraps, and then, through them, with the court 
of Susa itselt. In this policy wc find an im- 
))ortant step had been already gained; for xen. Anab 
Pharnabazus, who ruled the northA^■estcrn pro- ^ '“‘'• 
vinces of Lesser Asia, was among the actual 
allies of Lacedajmon. 

Such, as far as may be gathered, was the state 
of things, when Cleander, harmost of liyzantium, 
so long looked-for, at length arrived at Port Calpci; 
but, instead of the expected tleet, he brought 
only two triremes, with not a single transport. 

Dexippus, the Lacedaemonian, who had deserted 
with the penteconter borrowed from the Trapezun- 
tines, confident in his favor with Anaxibius and 
Cleander, and in the terror of the Laccda;monian 
name, was restrained neither by fear nor shame 
from returning to the army he had so grossly- 
injured ; he came in Cleander's train. It hap¬ 
pened that, when they landed, a large detachment 
was absent on an expedition; and some maroders, 
who thought the opportunity favorable for private 

jdundcr, 
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plunder, were returning with a large number of 
sheep, stolen in the neighborhood’*. Falling in 
with Cleander, they feared they should lose their 
booty; bat, knowing the character of Dexippus, 
they proposed to deliver the whole to him, to 
return them a part at his pleasure. Some other 
soldiers, accidentally witnesses of the transaction, 
remonstrating that the shee[) were the common 
property of the army, Dexippus ordered them 
to disperse. The soldiers disregarding the com¬ 
mands of one so little intitled to respect, Dexippus 
hastened to Cleander, and telling his story uncon¬ 
tradicted, received an order, in consequence of 
which he arrested a soldier of the lochus of the 
Arcadian Agasias. The lochage accidentally 
passing, rescued the man, conceiving the inter¬ 
ference of Dexippus to be grossly impertinent. 
A tumult insued ; the soldiers reviled Dexippus 
as a deserter and traitor ; their passions warmed ; 
they began to throw stones; and Cleander’s 
seamen, and in the end Cleander himself, alarmed, 
ran toward the shore. Xenophon and the other 
generals presently interfering, stopped the tumult 
and apologized for it; but Cleander, previously 
instigated by Dexippus, and now vexed at the 
fear he had shown, threatened to depart 

immediately. 


“ iTfaTitifci* means here not the army, exercitus, simply, 
as Spelnian and the Latin translators have turned it, but 
agmeu or rxercitus qui in expeditiunem tduatur, as Hederic 
has justly e.\plained the word. The generals, it a])pcars, 
were mostly present, while the rfaTiv/aa was out. The 
mentioiii d in this passage, seems to be the hill, one end ol 
which formed the peninsula, and the other stretched into the 
plain country, as described by Xenophon in his account of 
Port-Calpe, 1 . G. c. 4. s. 3. 
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immediately, to proclaim the army enemies to sect. 
Lacedaemon, and to send directions that no . 
Grecian city should receive them: nor would he 
accept any apology, less than the delivery of the 
soldier arrested, and the officer who released him. 

To Greeks and freemen, who had been asserting 
the glory of the Grecian name, at a distance 
before unthought-of for Grecian arms, who had 
been defying the power of the greatest monarch 
in the world, in the very center of his vast empire, 
this, from the governor of a little colony of their 
fellowcountrymen, was a strange greeting, just as 
they were returning to their country, |)ovvcrful 
they thought still while they Jield logctlier, and 
respectable when they should separate. The 
generals, aware that the business miglit be sc'rious, 
assembled the army. Some made light of Cleander 
and his threats: but Xeno])hon addressed the 
assembly thus: ‘ Fellowsoldiers, we are already ' ” 

‘ ap{)roaching the Grecian cities, and you know 
‘ that the Lacedaemonians ]>reside over Cireece. 

‘ Perhaps however you do not enough know 
‘ that, in every Grecian city, the will of any 
‘ Lacedsemonian suffices for any act of autho- 
‘ rity. Should Cleander then, who commands 
‘ Byzantium, report us to the other governors as 
‘ a lawless band, refractory against the authority 
‘ of Lacedaemon, and, especially, should he find 
‘ credit with Anaxibius, the commander-in-chief, 

‘ it would be equally difficult for us to stay hero 
‘ or to go elsew'here. We must therefore nec-es- 
‘ sarily obey those, whatever they eonnnantl. 

‘ whom the cities wheijct; wc come obey. 1 

‘ therefore 
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CHAP. < therefore (for I understand Dexippus accuse.% 
'—V—^ ‘ me of persuading and supporting Agasias) will 
‘ exonerate you from the imputation and its con- 
‘ sequences, by submitting myself to judgement; 
‘ and I hold that all others accused ought equally 
‘ to surrender themselves; that so you, justly 
‘ expecting to receive credit and honor in your 
‘ country, may not, on your return to it, be 
‘ deprived of the common rights of Grecian 
‘ citizens.’ 

Anabasis, Agasias, always attached to Xenophon, warmly 
s!io,n. exculpated him, and declared his readiness to 
surrender himself. He requested only that some 
officers might be appointed to assist in his justi- 
fcation; and the choice being allow'ed him, he 
desired the generals. Accordingly these, with 
s. 12 . Agasias and the man rescued by Agasias, going 
to Oleander declared they came, in pursuance 
of a common vote of the army to offer them¬ 
selves, and all that army, or any member of it, 
to be judged by him, and disposed of at his 
discretion’^. It is difficult to conceive a more 
complete acknowlegement of despotic authority 
over the Greek nation, not in one soverein, but 
in every Spartan in office. Agasias then presented 
himself as the person who had rescued the soldier; 
S.15—15. alledging his knowlege of the soldier’s merit and 
of Dexippus’s treachery; and declaring that he 
had no thought of resisting Cleander, or any whom 
he knew to act under his authority. Cleander 
however required that Agasias and the soldier 

should 

” These are strong terms, but they arc hiithful to the 
original of Xenophon, crsavlvi' 0 ri 
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should be left in custody; and, dismissing the sect. 
generals, told them he should desire their attend- • . 

ance at the trial. 

Xenophon, again assembling the army, recom- 
mended that a deputation, in the name of all, 
should request from Oleander the liberation of the 
prisoners. It was accordingly voted, that the 
generals and lochages, with Dracontius a Spartan, 
and a few others selected for the occasion, should 
wait upon him. That formidable army, which 
had made the Persian monarch tremble on his 
throne, and traversed his emjiire in defiance of 
his force, then threw itself, by the voice of its 
favorite general, in these humble terms, on the 
mercy of a Lacedaemonian governor of a town 
in Thrace; out of his government, and supported, 
on the spot, by no greater force than the crews 
of two small ships: 

‘ The accused,’ said Xenophon, addressing •. it. 
Cleander, ‘ are in your power; and the army 
‘ submits them and itself to your tliscretion. 

‘ Nevertheless it is the desire and prayer of all, 

‘ that they be not jiut to death, but restored to 
‘ the army, with which tlieir former merits have 
‘ been “reat. Should this favor be olrtaincd, the 
‘ armpromises, if you will take the command, 

‘ to show itself orderly and obedient, and able, 

‘ the gods willing, to defy any enemy. It is 
‘ indeed their earnest w ish to serve under your 
‘ immediate orders; that you may know', from 
‘ experience, the com|)arative merits of Dexippus 
' aral all others, and rew'ard every man according 
‘ to his desert.’ 


Such 
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c H A p. Such submission (such servility it might perhaps 
xxnr.^ some occasions be called) at length satisfied 
Cleander. Wonder is apt to arise at testimonies 
like this, concerning what, in antient and modern 
times has been so much eulogized as Grecian 
liberty. But however later authors may have 
extolled Greece as the favorite land of freedom, 
in the assertion and in the injoyment of which it 
afforded example for all the world, yet we find 
this portrait harmonizing with every account, 
remaining from the incomparable writers who 
lived in the republican times: all show that the 
spirit of independency indeed ran high in Greece, 
and often produced actions most worthy of ad¬ 
miration ; but substantial freedom was little found 
there. And if, from what actually was, we turn 
to the observations and schemes of the ablest 
speculative men of the same ages, we find Plato, 
Isocrates, and Aristotle, unable to propose how 
Greece should be free; ’^^•hich must be Xenophon’s 
apology for the politics, recommended in that 
work, so admired by the antients, his Cyropaideia. 
Fortunately for us, we derive from our forefathers 
incomparably better principles, with fair and 
glorious example of better practice. 

Cleander, feeling enough his importance, as a 
Lacedasmonian in office, had however liberality, 
Aiiab. 1 . 6 . as vvell as talents. ‘ The conduct of the army,’ 
° ‘ he said, ‘ sufficiently confuted the report of its 

‘ disaffection to Lacedaemon. The accused should 
‘ be immediately restored, and he would not 
‘ refuse the honorable office, offered to him, of 
‘ leading it to Greece.’ Immediately he entereil 

into 


1.19,20. 
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into a connection of hospitality and friendship sect. 
with Xenophon; but the sacritices being, for three , 
successive days, unpropitious to the march, he 
assembled the generals, remitted the command 
into their hands, and, promising the army the 
best reception in his power on its arrival at 
Byzantium, after mutual compliments paid, he ® 

departed by sea. 

The army then, marching under the former 
generals, traversed Bilhynia unmolested; but, *■ **• 
finding no plunder in the direct way, turned, and 
collected large booty of slaves and cattle. On 
the sixth day they arrived at Chrysopolis on 
the Bosporus, overagainst Byzantium, uhere they 
were so among Grecian colonies, that they might 
reckon themselves almost arrived in Greece. 

The apprehension, excited by the Cyreian 
army, emerging from barbarous countries, and 
approaching the western shore of Asia, was in 
some degree common to Greeks and Persians; 
and indeed the conduct of that army had afforded 
to both but too much ground. Pharnubazus 
especially was alarmed. Bithynia, one of the 
wilder provinces of his satrapy, having been 
already plundered, and his cavalry, assisting the 
people to protect their property, repeatedly fought 
and defeated, it was feared that the richer parts 
of his country might invite its next enterprize. 

As an ally of Lacedmmon, therefore, he applicil j. 7. c. j 
to Anaxibius, the Lacedaemonian comraander-in 
chief, pressing earnestly for the removal ol (he 
Cyreians out of Asia. It seems probable that to 
these circumstances we should look for the re:il 

considerations. 
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CHAP, considerations, which determined Cleander to 
. ^xiii. avoid the command, after he had undertaken it, 
and leave the army to its own ways, for the march 
to the Bosporus; and it may perhaps be suspected, 
that the indications in the sacrifices were but 
artificial auxiliaries to his purpose. Apparently 
not averse to the politics of Lysander, he would 
perhaps gladly have commanded such an army 
as the Cyreian for war against Persia. To con¬ 
ciliate therefore, rather than offend it, would be 
his purpose; and he might be Avilling that, even 
without him, it should commit the hostilities, 
probably projected before he left it, which would 
provoke w’ar, provided he incurred no blame. But 
connection with the opposite party is rather in¬ 
dicated in the conduct of Anaxibius; tho with 
principles so loose, that, wdiere private gain was 
in view^, party interests held no competition with 
it. In the present moment he seems to have 
reckoned that, to make the most of his high 
command, during the short remainder of its term, 
he should gratify the satrap. Accordingly, sending 
for the generals and lochages of the Cyreian army 
to Byzantium, he proposed its immediate passage 
to the European shore; offering pay for the 
whole to commence on its arrival. This having 
been, now for some time, the object of the best 
hope for the greater part, was acceded to Avith 
general joy. Xenophon had declared his purpose 
Anab. K 7. to Sail immediately for Athens; but at the request 
of Anaxibius he held his command for the passage 
to Byzantium. There at length, finding themselves 
once more on European ground, and supposing 

themselves 
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themselves established in the service of the re¬ 
public that commanded Greece, they felicitated 
themselves, as if all difficulties were ended, and 
they were already at home. 

No pay however had yet been issued, when 
they were surprized with an order to assemble, 
out of the towm, with arms and baggage, as for 
a march. Under much uneasiness, anxiety, and 
discontent, this order was slowly obeyed. Nearly 
all how'ever were assembled, when Anaxibius came, 
and calling together the generals and lochages, 
directed them ‘ to proceed to the Chersonese, 
‘ where Cyniscus,’ he said, ‘ the Lacedaemonian 
‘ governor, would receive them into pay; and 
‘ provisions for the way they might take from the 
‘ Thracian villages.’ The generals, surprized, yet 
obedient, began making the necessary inquiries 
concerning the roads, and the state of the country 
to be passed. Meanwhile intelligence of the 
purpose, getting among the soldiers, set them 
instantly in fury. Snatching their arms, some 
ran back toward the gate, and, upon its being 
shut against them, with vehement complaints of ill 
treatment, threatened to force it; others, running 
to the shore, found an easy passage over the mole 
into the town, where some of their comrades were 
yet loitering. Joined by these they forced the 
gate, and the whole army rushed in. 

The utmost alarm and terror pervaded Byzan¬ 
tium. The agora was instantly deserted. Some 
barricaded themselves in their houses, some fled 
aboard the ships; all apprehended the rapine 
and carnage usual in a place taken by storm. 

VOJ.. V. X Anaxibius 
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Anaxibius himself, running to the shore, passed 
in a fishing-boat to the citadel, and sent in haste 
to Chalcedon, for a reinforcement to the small 
garrison. 

The Cyreian generals themselves feared, that, 
in the circumstances which the dishonest and 
weak policy of the Spartan commander-in-chief 
had superinduced, they should hardly be able to 
restrain the army from outrage. Xenophon, 
who had still attended, at the particular request 
of Anaxibius, fearing for the town, for the army, 
and for his own character and safety, when he 
saw the gate forced, had pressed in with the 
soldiers. Quickly he ingaged their attention. 
Crowding about him, they said, ‘ Now , Xenophon, 

' is the time to raise yourself and serve us : the 
‘ army is at your devotion; and the city, and the 
‘ fleet in the harbour, and all that both contain, 

‘ are your own.’ ‘ Right,’ said Xenophon, ‘ but 
‘ the first thing necessary is order among you. 
‘ Form, as quickly as possible.’ The Thracian 
square, where they happened to be, having space 
enough, he was instantly obeyed : the heavy-armed 
formed in column, fifty deep; the targeteers ran 
to the flanks. Having thus checked thoughtless 
violence in the outset, Xenophon, in a soothing 
speech, represented to the army ‘ the iniquity and 
‘ dishonor of injuring the Byzantines, who had 
‘ never injured them, and the impossibility of 
‘ resisting the power of Lacedaemon, which had 
‘ subdued Athens, and now commanded Greece; ’ 
and in conclusion he recommended, ‘ that a de- 
‘ putation be sent to Anaxibius, to assure him 
5 * that 
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‘ that they had returned into the town iviih no sect. 
‘ purpose of outrage, but certainly with the wish . 

‘ to obtain from him that assistance which lie had 


‘ promised ; that sliould he still refuse it, they 
‘ were ready to march away at his ortler ; but 
‘ they were desirous of demonstrating that their 
‘ obedience was willing, and that to beguile them 
' was unnecessary.’ The army was persuaded, Anuh. 17. 
and the deputation was sent. *' ’’ 

The circumstances, both of Greece and of the 
surrounding countries, oft’ered numerous ojipor- 
tunities for adventurers, especially for military 
adventurers. There happened to be in Byzantium 
a Theban, named Cyratades, who }irofesscd the 
business of a general, ready to serve anywliere 
in the command of troops, for Greek cities or 
forein nations. While the army was waiting, this 
man came and proposeil himself for their leader, 
undertaking to conduct them to profitable enter- 
prize in Thrace, and, in the interval, to provide 
them subsistence from his jirivate means. The 
mention, at the same time, of pay and jilundcr 
had excited attention, when the officers, bIio were is. 
sent into the citadel, returned Mith a message 
from Anaxibius, assuring the army that they 
should have no cause to repent their moderation 
and obedience; that he would report to the 
Lacedaemonian government their good conduct, 
and would consider by what means he might 
immediately serve them. Soothed thus by 
Anaxibius, and upon the point of losing Xenophon, 
who was still bent upon returning to Athens, 
officers and men acceded to the profiosal of 

X 2 Cyratades. 
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CHAP. Cyratades. He promised that every necessary, 

. xxiii. for setting out on their proposed expedition, 
should be ready next morning, victuals, drink, 
victims, and a prophet (it is Xenophon’s list;) 
and upon this they quietly marched out of the 
town. They were no sooner gone, than Anaxibius 
caused the gates to be locked, and proclamation 
to be made, that if any soldiers of the Cyreian 
army were any more found in Byzantium, they 
should be sold for slaves. Such was the treat¬ 
ment of this gallant army, on its first arrival in a 
European Greek city,from the commander-in-chief 
of the united forces of Greece. 

Xenophon (who had staid thus long at the 
particular request of Anaxibius) found himself, in 
return for his service in preserving the town from 
pillage and slaughter, banished, in common with 
Aiiab. 1.7. the whole army, from its walls. Applying to 
Oleander, the governor, his host, he obtained, 
with some difficulty, permission to enter; but 
upon condition that he would sail with Anaxibius, 
who, on the approaching expiration of the term 
of bis command, was to return to Greece. 

Whether the policy of Anaxibius, or his own 
presumptuous folly, had urged Cyratades to an 
undertaking which could only involve him in im¬ 
mediate shame, (tho it appears far more likely 
the former) he was utterly unable to provide 
.. 25 . even one day’s subsistence for the army. Its 
obedience therefore was instantly withdrawn from 
him, and the troops took quarters for themselves 
in the Thracian villages; under what compact, 
or with what violence, we are not informed. 

Xenophon 
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Xenophon only proceeds to observe, that, none sect 
of the generals having influence enough to unite ■ • . 

the rest in any settled design, the army wasted in 
inaction. Many of the soldiers sold their arms ; Anab. i. 7. 
some got their passage for Greece; some settled ' 
themselves in the Grecian towns on the Propontis. 
Anaxibius rejoiced in this decay of that once- 
powerful and proud army; less as he feared 
injury to any Grecian settlement, or to the 
Lacedaemonian authority, than as he hoi)ed to b(f 
paid for gratifying the Persian satrap. 

Apparently the Lacedaemonian government re¬ 
mained yet balancing, what policy to follow toward 
Persia. But it seems likely that Lysanders 
party had communicated with the Cyreians, and 
incouraged the hope of Lacedaemonian service 
for them, and war in Asia; w^hence the party 
of Pausanias, which still preponderated, would 
entertain the greater jealousy of them, and be 
more disposed to direct or approve the conduct 
of Anaxibius. That officer, quitting at length 
his command, took Xenophon with him for the 
voyage to Greece. He put into the port of 
Pariura, near the northern entrance of the strait 
of the Hellespont, for the purpose of holding 
farther communication Avith Pharnabazus. But, 
without a character to Avin esteem, upon losing 
his power he could no longer command respect. 

The policy of Asiatic councils was now directed 
to cultivate the friendship of the superseding 
officers, Aristarchus, who had passed up the 
Propontis to take the government of Byzantium, 
and Polus, the new commander-in-chief, who was 

X 3 daily 
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CHAP, daily expected. The promise of Aristarchus M'as 

V V already ingaged, that no disturbance should be 
given by the Cyreian army to the Bithynian 
satrapy. Anaxibius then, no longer able to profit 
from service to his own party, seems to have [)ro- 
posed to earn credit with the opposite party by 
a very strong measure. lie proposed to Xenophon 
to go to the army, and bring it over into Asia: 
offering a vessel for the passage, with orders, that 
horses shoukl be furnished for his use, and 

Anah. 1.7. obcdience paid to his commands. Xenophon, 
knowing, as he says, that, however the general* 
were divided, tlic soldiers would universally rejoice 
in the ojiportunity to make war in the rich satrapies 
of Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes, undertook the 
business. Being received by the army with all 
the joy he expected, he led it immediately to 
Perinthus, there to imbark for Asia. 

W hat really persuaded him to such a measure, 
his necessarily cautious account does not explain. 
Possibly he had expectation, or possibly false 
information, of a change in the government of 
Laceda'mon. The conduct of Cleander seems 
to indicate such expectation. As soon as the 
controlling authority of Anaxibius w'as removed 
from Byzantium, with a just regard for humanity, 
for the Greek nation, and for his friendship con¬ 
tracted with Xenophon, he had been kindly 
attentive to all Cyreian soldiers in the j)lace anti 
neighborhood, particularly directing quarters to 
be provided for the sick. On the contrary, one 
of the first measures of the new hannost of 
Byzantium, Aristarchus, was to order all Cyreian 

soldiers. 
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soldiers, that could be found in the town, to be sect. 
arrested; and in strict pursuance of the tyrannical . 
edict of Anaxibius, he sold four hundred for 
slaves. Hearing then of the march of the army Aiii>b. i, 7 
to Perinthus, he went thither with tw’o triremes, 
and forbad its passage to Asia. In vain Xenophon 
urged the authority of Anaxibius. Prom his own 
account seemingly he should have kno>vn that 
Anaxil)ius neither had authority, nor deserved 
influence. Aristarchus answered, that Anaxibius 
was no longer commander-in-chiet; that he w'as 
himself governor there, and that he would sink 
any vessel attempting to transport troops to Asia. 

Next day he sent for the generals and lochagcs 
to attend him in Perinthus. They obeyed the 
summons; but, as they approached the town, 
intelligence was communicated to Xenophon, that 
if he entered the walls he would be arrested, and 
either sutler on the spot, or be delivered to 
Pharnabazus. Under pretence of a sacrilice, 
therefore, he returned to the camp. 1 he rest 
proceeding, were not admitted to the presence 
of Aristarchus, but desired to attend again in the 
evening; and this confirmed Xono|)hon in the 
opinion, that the information given him was 
well founded. 

To cross into Asia, in opposition to the Lace¬ 
daemonian commanders, would be neither easy to 
effect, nor safe, if effected. In the Chersonese, 
whither Anaxibius had pointed their view, they 
would be as in a trap, under the ])owei <>l 
the Lacedaemonian governor there; and having 
experienced Spartan fraud, they feared Spartan 

X 4 
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policy. Thus, in the midst of florishing Grecian 
settlements, and almost in Greece, the Cyreians, 
threatened on all sides, found themselves more 
at a loss which way to turn, than when first 
deserted by their Persian allies, thousands of 
miles from home, in the middle of the hostile 
Persian empire. 


SECTION VII. 

Return of the Greeks. Circumstances of Thrace. Service of 
the Army rmth a Thracian Prince. Ingagement of the Army 
in the Ijacedoenmnian Service: Passage to Asia, and march, 
to join the Lneedeemonian Forces. 

The political state of the world, that arrange¬ 
ment, which the wisdom of man can make, for 
establishing the rights and restraining the mis¬ 
conduct of his own species, may appear, in modern 
times, defective enough; but, as far as we can 
look into antiquity, we find a state of things less 
harmonized, and more precarious, ilence con¬ 
tinual opportunity for profit to those who would 
make war their trade; and hence arose still a 
glimmering of hope for the Cyreians. The best 
market was generally found among the most 
polished and luxurious nations ; and so, as civili¬ 
zation spred, the market was extended. Various 
circumstances, of late years, had led to increased 
intercourse of the Greeks with the Thracians, 
whence civilization gained among the latter. Long 
since, tho spurning at all other trade, the Thracians 
would let their valor and skill in arms for hire: 
the progress then was easy to hiring, if need 

occurred. 
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occurred, the service of others. A Thracian SECT, 
prince, Seuthes son of Maesades, had solicited the . ^ . 
service of the Cyreians. His immediate means Auab. i. r. 
of remuneration were small; but his promises, c!2.’s.’6,i8. 
should success attend their exertions in his favor, 
were alluring. Seuthes was descended from s.i*. 
Teres, that powerful chieftain, who, as we have 
formerly seen, united under his dominion all the cku.s.z 
Thracian clans, from the iEgean to the Danube, 
and from the Euxine to the Strymon ; whose son 
and successor, Sitalces, married a Greek lady, 
and accepted the freedom of Athens; and whose 
grandson, Seuthes son of Sparadocus, the successor 
of Sitalces, married Stratonice, sister of Perdiccas 
king of Macedonia. The advantage of such con- Timcya. 
nections, being added to that of dominion superior ’ 
in extent, revenue, and military force, to any other 
then in Europe, it might be expected would bring 
civilization into Thrace, and raise that country to 
a political importance equal to any then in the 
world. The splendor of the monarchy accordingly 
w’as increased by Seuthes son of Sparadocus; 
and no misfortune befel it of which Thucydides 
has left notice. But a nation is not so soon to 
be changed: the manners and prejudices of the 
Thracian people involved the princes in the 
national degradation, before the princes could 
effect any considerable improvement of the people. 

What were the convulsions, that produced the 
decline of the Odrysian power, we are not in¬ 
formed; but we learn from Xenophon that it Anab.i. 7 
had a rapid fall, and that the Thracians remained 
barbarians. 


When 
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CHAP. When the Cyreian army returned from the 
xxni.^ Medocus reigned over the Odrysians; and, 
tho very inferior to his predecessors, was still the 
Anab. 1 . 7, principal potentate of Thrace. His usual resi- 
e. 3. S. 7 . fjgjjpg ^-as at the distance of twelve days Journey, 
within land, from the Propontis. Maesadcs had 
possessed a principality, apparently a subordinate 
principality, over three conquered tribes in the 
neighborhood of Byzantium ; but, in the decay of 
the Odrysian power, had been expelled by them, 
and died soon after. The successful revolters main¬ 
tained themselves in a wild sort of republican 
freedom, while Seuthes, the infant son of Maesades, 
W'as kindly entertained by his soverein and kins¬ 
man, Medocus. But the spirit of a Thracian 
could not brook inactive dependency. On attain¬ 
ing manhood, Seuthes requested of his protector 
that, instead of remaining a burthen upon his 
generosity, looking up to him like a dog (his 
expression reported from his own mouth by 
• IS- Xenophon) he might be allow'ed such force as 
could be spared him, to attempt the recovery of 
his inheritance. A small body, horse and foot, 
was granted ; and, from that time, Seuthes, unable 
to subdue the people, had however supported 
himself and his followers, by plunder from his 
paternal principality 

Such 

** The genealogy of a chieftain of three small tribes of 
barbarians cannot be, in itself, very important; but, for the 
sake of high authority wantonly attacked, and of the con¬ 
sistency of history, which is liable to gross injury from hasty 
and unexamined surmises, especially of able commentators, 
I shall take some notice of that of Seuthes. With a mixture of 
rashness and carelessness, which one cannot but be surprized 
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Sucli \\ RS tli6 stulc of tilings M'licn llic ('yrciRn sect 
army arrived at Chrysopolis. Before it crossed 
the strait, agents came from Seuthes to invite its 
service. The overtures, then rejected, but re¬ 
newed when it was driven from Byzantium, were, 
through disagreement among the generals, again 
fruitless. But now, when, (lisaj)])ointed in allAnnb. 1.7. 
other views, while the season (for it was mid- 
winter) denied the passage for such numbers to 
Greece, and the soldiers were without means for 
providing themselves in a friendly country, to go 

wherever 

to find in him, Spciinnn would have Seulhes, mentioned 
by Xenojihon as son of lMa.’sades, the same person with the 
Seuthes mentioned by Thiieydides as son of Sparadocus. (See 
the- seeond note of the sixth book, and the (ifteenlli noU' of 
the seventh book, of his translation of the Expedition of 
Cyrus.) 

Amonjf the Greeks, we know, as antong the M'elsh, the 
father’s name served, in the w.uil of a family name, to dis. 
tinguish the individual from others of the same name, and 
was therefore, in describing persons, an object for careful 
attention. Sparadoeiis and Mxsades have no such resem¬ 
blance as could occa.sion the mistake of one name for tin; 
other, by either author or transcriber; and the connection of 
Thucydides, and the communication of Xcuiophon, with 
Thract!, were such, that delicient information cannot reason¬ 
ably be imputed to either. Spelman has not imdoi taken to 
say which was mistaken; but, without the slightest reason 
alleged, his surmise neeos.sarily attributes a mistake to one 
of them. If, instead of such able cotemporary authors, who 
had .such uncommon means of information, he had attributed 
such an error, even by a meer guess, to such a writer as 
Diodorus, who, according to Dodwell’s phrase, confounded 
history .some hundred year.s after, he wouUI have been more 
excusable; iiidess evidence as clear, as what in this cast, 
he ought to have been aware of, contradicted the supposition. 

For, setting aside the distinction of the father’s name, gene¬ 
rally decisive for identification among the Greeks, or 
supposing one only to have been properly a name, and ilie 
other a title tfor sometimes the w'ant of attention to such 
distinction perhaps may have produced some ccuifiision of 
forein uameii among Greek writers) still Jiad Spelnian taken 
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CHAP, wherever an enemy to be plundered could be 
. . pointed out, seemed the only resource for subsist- 

e. 2***^c*^ce. Xenophon therefore resolved to postpone 
his return to Athens, and endevor to serve the 
army, by going himself to negotiate with 
Seuthes. 

»■ 6 - The connection of Neon, as an Asinaean, with 

Lacedaemon, had decided his politics. He had 
attached himself to Aristarchus, and, seceding 
now from the army, with about eight hundred 

men, 

the trouble to compare the history of the Seuthes mentioned 
by Thucydides, with that of tlie Seuthes under whom Xeno¬ 
phon served, he would have seen that they could not be the 
same. Seuthes, son of Sparadocus, passed his youth with his 
uncle Sitalces; and, after long acting under him as his prin¬ 
cipal favorite, on his death succeeded to his extensive and 
powerful dominion. (Thucyd. 1. 2 . c. 101 .) That dominion 
consisted of the chieftainship of the conquering clan, the 
Odrysians, which was the antient inheritance of his family, 
with the paramount sovcreinty over all the other Thracian 
tribes, acquired by the conquests of Teres; and the revenue, 
at least, of this large dominion, as Thucydides assures us, 
Seuthes himself improved. During his youth, and after his 
accession, therefore, the Odrysian power was at its height. 
But Mssades, father of Xenophon's Seuthes, was prince only 
of three conquered tribes, the Melandepts, Thyns, and 
Thranipses, bordering on the Propontis, while Medocus 
reigned over the Odrysians. Xenophon expressly says it 
was in the decay of the Odrysian power, that Msesades was 
expelled by his subjects; and Seuthes, his son, was then 
under age, a meer boy ; for so much not only is implied in 
the term ippatit (pupillus, as Leunclavius has rendered it) 
but fully confirmed by the phrase that follows, eanl ti natia-xof 
iyitilttit. This Seuthes was protected and educated by 
Medocus king of the Odrysians, and never himself pretended 
to the Odrysian throne, but was happy to recover his prin¬ 
cipality over the three tribes above-mentioned, more than 
twenty years after Seuthes son of Sparadocus had succeeded 
his uncle Sitalces in the monarchy of Thrace. All this 
being clearly stated by the two able cotemporary historians, 
without the least appearance of contradiction between them, 
Spelnian’s fancy, as unnecessary for any explanation, as 

11 - e.r\rtmo iinorkr*/\lintsiKlo. 
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men, he incamped apart. All the other generals sect. 
approved the proposal of Xenophon, and each . 

named a confidential officer to attend him. Adding 
Polycrates, an Athenian lochage, as his own Anab. 1. r. 
assistant, Xenophon rode by night to a castle, 
where Seuthes was then residing, scarcely eight 
miles from the camp. As they approached, 
many fires were seen, but no people; and they 
imagined Seuthes had suddenly removed his 
residence. Presently however the hum of voices »• n- 
was heard, and communication of signals. An 
interpreter then advanced, and, after due expla¬ 
nation, an escort of two hundred targeteers came, 
and conducted Xenophon with his attendants 
to the castle. Everything around, it was observed, s. i». 
marked extreme precaution against surprize. By 
the distant fires, whatever approached was visible, 
while darkness involved the castle and its watch. 

The horses of a surrounding outguard of cavalry, 
fed only by day, were kept bridled and ready for 
instantly mounting all night. It was requested of 
Xenophon that only two of his attendants might 
enter with him. Such were the fears in v hich s. i.’s. 
this prince habitually lived ; the Thyn-Thracians, 
possessors of the country, his revolted subjects, 
being esteemed singularly expert and daring in 
noctural enterprize. 

Xenophon then, with his two companions, being 
introduced to the prince, horns of wine, according 
to the Thracian custom, were presented with the 
first salutation. After some conversation, Xeno¬ 
phon desired that his other principal followers 
might be admitted ; but, to obviate the prince’s •. le. 

jealousy, 
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CHAP, jealousy, directed that they should leave all wea- 
. pons without. Seulhes however cxclaimiug that 

^”2 ^ 1?; he mistrusted no Athenian, that, on the contrary, 
he considered all as his kinsmen and friends, the 
whole party was introduced. The prince's pro¬ 
posals were then declared. His purpose Avas to 
subdue the country, formerly subject to his father, 
which, he said, with the Grecian army added to 
his own forces, he was confident would be easy, 
s. 18 — 40 . He oftered, for monthly pay, a Cyzicene, about a 
guinea, to every soldier, two to the lochages, 
and four to the generals; which seems to have 
been a common proportion in the Grecian ser¬ 
vice. Protection, to those who might want it 
against the Lacedaemonians, he readily promised 
at the motion of Xenophon; and, as land was 
what a Thracian prince could perhaps of all things 
most cheaply give, he offered it in any quantity; 
but he also promised to make it valuable, by 
adding oxen for cultivation, and a fortified sea¬ 
port, for securely exporting the produce. To 
Xenophon in particular he promised Bisante, his 
best town on the coast, with the offer of his 
daughter in marriage, and assurance that, if 
Xenophon had a daughter, he would buy her, 
according to the Thracian custom. 

The liberality of these promises seems so nearly 
to have approached extravagance, that it might 
not unreasonably have excited suspicion. If 
Xenophon however had any, he has not declared 
«. 3. s.i. Right-hands were mutually given, and 

Xenophon with his folloivers returned to their 
camp before day. In the morning, Aristarchus 

again 
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again sent for the generals, but they refused to sect. 
go. The army being assembled, the proposal of v—« 
Seuthes was explained, and joyfully accepted: 

Neon and others from Aristarchus endevored to 
dissuade; holding out promises of advantage from 
the Lacedaemonian government, for service in the 
Chersonese; but they were little heard. 

Xeno[)hon led, and the army marched. Before 
they advanced four miles, Seuthes met them, 
and took the office of guide. In the afternoon 
they reached some villages, stored with provisions, 
where the soldiers were well supplied, while the 
generals and lochages supped with the prince. | 

The detail of this entertainment, the most curious 
of its kind remaining from antiquity, shoivs, 
among the Thracians, considerable resemblance 
to customs, yet common, among the politest 
people of the East; and, among the Greeks, not 
that correctness of manners, tho Xenophon himself 
is an exception, which might be expected. At »• o. 
sunset, when utter a plentiful re[)ast, the cup had 
sufficiently circulated, the Greeks arose, alleging 
the necessity of jiosling their night-guards and 
giving out the word. Their knovvlege of 1 hracian 
manners, and their observation of wine consumed, 
gave them to suppose that Seuthes would not rise 
sober; but, without any appearance of ebriety, 
he followed them, and proposed, by marching that 
night, to surprize the enemy, yet uninformed of 
his increased strength. Much plunder he hoped >.]8—so. 
might be taken, and many prisoners; which, as 
the Grecian towns of the neighborhood atlordcd 

a nuuly 
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CHAP, a ready market for slaves, might be turned to 
good account. 

Anab. 1.6. The Greeks approved, and at midnight the 

c. 3. 1.01. marched. Not however till toward noon 

next day they reached the summit of a mountain- 
ridge, covered with deep snow, and, descending 
unlooked-for into the plain beyond, they found 
s. 88. the expected prey. About a thousand slaves were 
taken with two thousand head of neat, and ten 
1,7. C.4. thousand of smaller cattle. Next morning Seuthes 
burnt all the villages, not leaving a house; pro¬ 
posing to bring the people to submission by the 
fear of losing their shelter and subsistence, in the 
severity of winter. The booty was sent to be 
sold at Perinthus, to provide pay for the army, 
g. In this country, in so southern a latitude, and 

only two days march from the sea, a heavy snow 
falling, the cold was so intense, that water froze 
as it was carried from the spring, and even the 
wine in the vessels became ice. The Greeks had 
not so profited from experience in Armenia and 
Pontus, but that, with their short cloaks and bare 
thighs, they suffered severely; and some, frost¬ 
bitten, lost ears and noses. Then they discovered 
the advantage of the Thracian military dress, 
which at first had appeared uncouth: foxskin 
caps covering the ears, cloaks reaching below 
the knee, and warm covering for the horse¬ 
men’s legs, protected Seuthes’s troops against 
the inconveniencies of weather, to which their 
constitutions also were, by yearly practice, more 
hardened. 


In 
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In such a season however the Thyns, who w’ere sect. 
driven from their villages to seek refuge among the 
mountains, could not but be distressed. Find- A"*'’- '• 
ing themselves unable to resist the destruction, 
threatened to all their vallies, they sent proposals 
of submission, and requested Xenophon’s media- 
tion in their favor. A perfidious attack on the »• 10—15. 
Grecian quarters followed, and particularly against 
Xenophon’s. It was however successfully resisted, 
and the forces of Seuthes being greatly increased 
by Odrysian volunteers, the Thyns threw them- s. le. 
selves on his mercy. The Thracian prince paid 
the compliment to Xenophon, to offer him any 
revenge he might chuse, for that perfidy which 
had been directed against his life. Xenophon 
answered, that, if he desired revenge, he should 
have it abundantly, in the change of the condition 
of the people from independency to subjection 
under despotic authority Xenophon, it appears, 
knew how to value freedom; but was not nicely 
scrupulous of supporting the cause of despotism. 

Seuthes 

” £i tJI«> inilat mff ihtvitfm .—‘ If these people were, 

‘ instead of freemen, to become slaves.’ Spelman. This does 
not convey to English readers the exact sense of the original. 

Ao£xs{ was not confined to the strict meaning of slave with 
us, for which the Greeks used the term Atifavtht, but was 
applied to any who lived under a despotic government. Thus 
Xenophon makes Cyrus call himself jisuXot, and that subjec¬ 
tion to Lacedaemon, under which the Thirty proposed to 
govern Athens, is termed by Isocrates and Lysias JouXtta and 
hn/Xidtiir. Isocr. Areiop. p. 140. v. 2. & Lys. wtjJ rat 
im/*. p. 177. vel 804. But Lysias calls his manufacturer 
slhves irifdiraia. Adv. Eratosth. p. 388. If we sometimes 
apply the term slave to the subjects of arbitrary governments, 
it is by a rht:.*rical licence, and not in the sober language of 
historical narrative; we do not consider a Chinese inaiidareen, 
a Turkish bashaw, or a Spanish grandee, as the same descrip- 

VOL. V. Y . 
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CHAP. Seuthes having thus recovered his patrimony, 

. xxiiT. foujjd himself, within the short space of two 
Allah i.r. months, from a wandering freebooter, become 
prince of a considerable territory. His army was 
increased not only with the strength of the con¬ 
quered people, but with numerous Odrysians, 
whom success allured to his standard. To the 
north of Byzantium, bordering on the Euxine 
sea, lived a Thracian hord who had never owned 
the dominion of Mmsades, but, having been 
formerly subdued by Teres, had since asserted 
independency. Seuthes marched against these, 
and quickly compelled them to become his 
tributaries. Turning then southward again, his 
'Fhracian numbers now considerably exceeding the 
Greeks, they together approached the Propontis 
and incamped near Selymbria. It is remarkable 
that, in this winter cam pain, in so severe a climate, 
against an enemy much overpowered indeed, but 
singularly expert and enterprizing in desultory war, 
not a Greek was lost. 

Active and bold, characteristical qualities of a 
Thracian, Seuthes had ho great understanding and 
no clear honor. Mean deception, however, and 
gross dishonesty seem to have been less his own 
purpose, than what he was led to by a profligate 
Greek, lleracleides of Maroneia, who had acquired 
his confidence, and was one of hiS principal 
counsellors before the Cyreian army entered into 

his 

lion of person with a West Indian slave; nor would the 
Greeks have called Cyrus tho he might call him¬ 
self Xenophon (de rep. Atb. c. i. s. ii.) uses the 

expression of hvXituf itifavUoit —^meaning that the Athenian 
^ people were subservient to their slaves, not slaves to .them. 
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his service. This man, having succeeded in the SEC T. 
endevor to excite apprehension and dislike of > 
Xenophon, instigated the prince, since he no 
longer wanted the service of the Grecian army, 
to refuse the arrear of pay, when a small part 
only, of what by agreement was due, had yet 
been issued. lie failed in an endevor to divide 
the generals; but discontent grew among the 
soldiers, while all Xenophon's applications, for 
the pay owing, were answered with evasion. 

In this state of things, while, on one side, Anab. i. • 
Seuthes was surround^ by his numerous Thracian ■ 
forces, strong in cavalry, of which the Greeks 
were destitute, on the other, judging from past 
transactions, no degree of enmity was not to be 
apprehended from the all-powerful officers of 
Sparta, difficulty, and danger seemed again accu¬ 
mulating against the unfortunate Cyreians, and 
particularly against Xenophon. An event, no 
longer expected, relieved them. The Laccdaj- 
monian government had resolved upon Avar with c.6. s. i. 
Persia, and thus the Cyreian army, before an 
object of jealousy, now would be a valuable 
acquisition. Accordingly tAA’o Lacedaemonian 
officers, Charminus and Polyneices, came to 
Selymbria, authorized to ingage them, at the same 
pay promised by Seuthes, to go to that most 
inviting of all fields for military service, the rich 
satrapy of Tissaphernes. The proposal was joy¬ 
fully received; and the more, as beside other »■ r. 
advantages, the commanding interference of 
Lacedaemon, it was now hoped, would obtain the »• ?9- 
arrear of pay due from the Thracian prince. But 

y 2 . Seuthes 
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CHAP, Seuthes was governed by a few interested coun- 
. . sellers : and it was not till the army was sent to 

live at free quarters, in some villages which he 
had given to one of the chief of them, that an 
interview, desired by Xenophon and long evaded, 
Anab. 1.7. was at length obtained. An Odrysian, who 
assisted at the conference, with generous indig¬ 
nation declared his shame of that officer’s conduct. 
His great soverein Medocus, he said, he was sure 
would not approve such base dishonesty, nor give 
any support to those who could be guilty of it. 
Seuthes excused himself, disavowing knowlege 
of the circumstances, and laying the blame on 
his Greek counsellor Heracleides. Payment was 
then made, in the manner of the country. A 
single talent was all that could be obtained in 
o. o. s. 31 . money; six hundred oxen, four thousand sheep, 
and a hundred and twenty slaves, were given for 
the remainder due. The disposal of these, for 
the benefit of the army, was dexterously referred 
». 3*. by Xenophon, as a compliment, to the Lacedae¬ 
monians Charminus and Polyncices, who incurred 
no small blame in the conduct of the invidious 
business. 

8. s.1,3. The army then crossed to Lampsacus, where 
two Lacedaemonian officers arrived soon after, 
with pay, which was immediately issued for the 
march to insue. The plain of Troy, mount Ida, 
Antandrus, and the vale of Thebe, were then 
traversed, in the way to Pergamus in the vale 
of Caicus. There a circumstance occurred, in 
itself, and in Xenophon’s manner of relating it, 
strongly characterizing the times. Generally 

earnest 
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earnest in inculcating humanity and liberality, and sect. 
studious to demonstrate his own disinterestcilness, . 
the soldier-philosopher nevertheless gives, without 
any apparent compunction, a detailed account 
of a nocturnal expedition, Avhich he undertook 
with a few favorite officers, to surprize a wealthy 
Persian, with his family, in a castle at some dis¬ 
tance in the vale. A Grecian family of rank, in 
Pergamus, had suggested the measure, apparently 
to share in the spoil. The prophet, employed Anni.!.;. 
to sacrifice on the occasion, declared, from the “ 
symptoms of the victims, that the gods approved 
and would favor the robbery. Resistance never¬ 
theless was found so much more vigorous than 
expected, that the party w’as obliged to retreat, 
with many w’ounds, and considerable risk of being 
all cut off. A feigned movement, with the whole 
army, induced the Persian to leave his castle. The 
attempt being then renewed, the castle was taken, ». ly. 
with his wife, children, slaves, horses, and all his 
effects. The capture was so considerable, that i,s 
Xenophon’s share inabled him, according to his 
own phrase, to confer benefits; tho before so 
distressed as to be reduced to sell his horse, at «. 
Lampsacus, for fifty darics, about thirty-five 
guineas. The army returned to Pergamus, there 
to wait the orders of the Lacedaemonian com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

Notes from the End of the First Section of tire 
Twenty-third Chapter. 

' It seems a whimsical circumstance that, among otliei 
writers, Spelman, the applauded translator, and Hutchin.'.oii, 
the able editor of the Anabasis, have concurred in the fancy 
to contradict or explain away their author’s own account ol 

V 3 his 
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CHAP, his own age; and, without apparent purpose, but to establish 
XXni. a calculation of their own, founded upon authority so dubious 

* ^ ' and BO deficient, that, even were there nothing on the other 

side, it could scarcely prove anything. Lucian, in his treatise 
on Long Life, says that Xenophon passed the age of ninety 
years; without adding when he was bom or when he 
died. Diogenes Laertius says that he died in the first year 
of the hundred and fifth Olympiad; without adding at what 
age. Strabo ( 1 . g. p. 618.) has related that he fought at the 
l>attle of Delium, in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
But Athenaeus has shown, from Plato, that this could not be; 
and indeed the story altogether is so nearly absurd that we 
may wonder rather that Strabo should have related it, than 
that Diogenes should have copied it from him.* Diogenes is 
not famous for accuracy, any more than for judgement; so 
Spelman professes to rest on Lucian's account, which, he 
says, be sees no reason to disbelieve. - I see ho reason to dis¬ 
believe it either; because it really affirms no more than that 
Xenophon lived to the age of more than ninety ; which is in 
itself possible, and contradicted by none. But Xenophon's 
own account, equally uncontradicted by all antient writers, 
appears to me to deserve the first credit. He has indeed not 
stated his own age precisely; but he has marked it, I think 
clearly, within two or three years; and so the learned and 
ingenious fiiend of Spelman has thought, the author of the 
Geographical Dissertation annexed to his translation of the 
Anabasis. Spelman and Hutchinson, putting together the 
accounts of Lucian and Diogenes (for neither sdone will at all 
serve their purpose) reckon Xenophon' near fifty when he 
ingaged with Cyrus : the author of the Geographical Disser¬ 
tation supposes him only five-and-twenty. If Xenophon's 
own account of himself deserve any credit, and if it ought 
not to be tortured to a meaning to which it cannot, without 
torture, be brought, he was certainly under thirty. The 
matter is not important; but having taken the pains, per¬ 
haps more than it was worth, to examine it, I will not deny 
the reader who may have curiosity for it, the benefit, if he 
can draw any, from my trouble.* 

Among the first occasions on which the name of Xenophon 
occurs in the Anabasis, (I. 2. c. 1. s. to.) he is addressed 
with the appellation of Nisvimi, which Spelman observes, 
however ill it might apply to one near fifty, must be trans¬ 
lated Young man. Now it happens that we have information 
from Xenophon himself, to what age a man might properl}^ 
be called Nf«t. The question occurs in his Memorials of 
Socrates ( 1 . 1. c. 2. s. 35.) and thirty is there named as its 
utmost term, and rather beyond the to which it was 
ordinarily given. then, a diminutive from Ni»j, 

would not be commonly applied to a more advanced'Hge. As 
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the titles Ni'h and Njttiunt«c are, more than once in the 
Anabasis, given to .Xenophon, this alone seems pretty strong 
proof that he was under thirty. But there is besides, in the 
Anabasis, what appears to me, complete confirmation of it; 
for Proxenus, it is there positively .said, was about thirty, 
when he was put to death, or when the army was deprived 
of his services. Xenophon, when he first conceived the idea 
of offering himself for successor to Proxenus in command, 
was deterred by the consideration of his youth ; which seems 
decisively to mark that he was younger than Proxenus, and 
consequently under thirty. This indeed is tratiniony so 
nearly direct, that it has evidently staggered Spelnian; who 
nevertheless has been so resolved to abide by his deduction 
from^ Ludan and Diogenes, that rather than allow his author 
to give evidence against it, he has chosen to mis-translate 
him, and even to risk contradictions. What age do I ■wait 
for t is his very just version of Xenophon's words, when be 
was hesitai^ whether to offer himself for the command; 
words certainly bearing no very evident sense, if they did not 
imply that he apprehended objection would be taken to his 
youth. In answer then to this objection, Xenophon proceeds 
thus: Ov yaf *yoy' irr. ia’a/uai, rifuttn ntfota 

i/iavTor rut (Anab. 1 . 3. c. 1. s. 10.) J/'i almndon 

myself' to the enemy this day (so Spelman turns the passage) 

I shall never live to see another. It cannot be said, in excuse 
for the miserable insipidity of this version, tliat it is litieral. 
A litteral translation would here not only give the sense more 
exactly, but even more spiritedly: I shall never be older, 
(replying to his own question, ‘ What age do 1 wait for?’) 
f to-day I betray myself to the enemy ;, meaning, if through 
false delicacy, in consideration of my youth, I omit that exer¬ 
tion, by which I and the army with me might be saved from the 
enemy. 

Another passage soon follows, to the same purpose, of 
which Speluran has very ingeniously given a litteral transla¬ 
tion, with a sense completely dubious. When actually offering 
himself for the command, Xenophon apologizes for his youth 
thus : £> i/AUf TsTifTf lAi iyuaint, tvtlr raa 

sXiKior, rsAXA xai iyaijuu. ifuxitp in' ijeutirav ri nasi. 

If you appoint me to be your leader (pays Spelman’s transla¬ 
tion) I shall not excuse myself by reason of my age, but think 
myself even in the vigor of it to repel an injury. It is obvious, 
that this might come either from a man too old or from one 
too young tor the office. To fix the sense, therefore, the 
reader io referred, by a note, to the translator's former notice 
of Xenophon’s age. Spelman seems to have been so aware 
of the attturdity of stating, that fifiy was an age either too 
early, or too advanced, for a roan to undertake the office of 
genenif that be chose rather to refer the reader to a former 
Y 4 , diKussioD, 
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CHAP. discuBBion, than to shock him with the direct mention, in thi« 
XXIir. place, of the result of it. Lcunclavius has translated the 

^' passage very differently, and 1 think very properly, thus; 

Si mr. duds mnnerefungi jubetis, cstatis excusatione neqwiquam 
■ ular; sed adokscentioe vigorem ad propulsandum tnala mihi 
profuturvm arbitror. We find that Clearchus, who is repre¬ 
sented as a general of most vigorous exertion j was fifty; and 
Cleanor was older. If Xenophon was near fifty, he would not 
have said, ‘ What age do I wait for ?’ The whole of the 
apology for bis age, whether as supposing him too old or too 
young, would have been absurd. But every mention of him 
with any implication of his age, thioughout the Anabasis, 
shows him to have been much younger. A few weeks before 
his appointment to the command, he was addressed with the 
appellation of Nia>i<rxi, Youth. After his appointment, we 
are informed, 0 - 3 - «=• 2. s. 25.) that Timasion and he were 
the two youngest of the generals. ■ If he was too old, how 
improper must the choice of the others have been! But, in 
the various actions that followed, we always find him taking, 
and always mentioning it as becoming him, that more active 
duty, which in the Grecian service was appropriated to the 
youthful. Supposing him between twenty-five' said thirty, 
the interpretation, where he speaks of himself, is always 
obvious, and all is consistent; but supposing him fifty, or 
near it, even the forced interpretation of Spelman is full of 
contradiction and absurdity. 

If then 1 cannot commend the judgement, the accuracy, 
or the fairness of Spelman, in forming and supporting his 
opinion of Xenophon's age, I can still less be satisfied with 
the more direct and less qualified contradiction of his author, 
in the account which, in his Introduction, he has given of tbe 
T.acedaemonian Clearchus. Totally neglecting Xenophon’s 
short but clear history of the principal circumstances of that 
general's life, he has trusted implicitly to the very different 
account of Diodorus Siculus, ‘ who, beside the character be 
‘ has deservedly obtained,' he says, ‘ for fidelity and exact- 
‘ ness, had the advantage of living many centuries nearer the 
‘ transactions he recounts, than those who difiier from him in 
‘ chronology.' This seems really a curious reason for pre¬ 
ferring the account of Diodorus, who lived full three centuries 
after Clearchus, to that of Xenophon, who served under him, 
and cannot but have known intimately, if not Clearchus him¬ 
self, yet many who must have known him intimately. As to 
the character which Diodorus has deservedly obtained for 
fidelity and exactness, those who know him best, 1 fear, will 
be m(Mt inclined to join with the penetrating, judicious, and 
diligent Hen^ Dodwell; who, compelled, by the pursuit he 
was ingaged in, to study him closely, and indicant at length 
at the incessancy of his vexatious inaccuracies, calls him, 

imperitus 
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imperitus historiarum variarum epochammque coramissor 
Diodotvs. (Chron. Xenoph. ad ann. A. C. 396.) 

It ia an unpleasant task, which the writer of Grecian his¬ 
tory cannot always decline, to decry the general authority of 
those on whom he must sometimes rest for authority; if he 
would vindicate historical sincerity, it is indispensable! 
1 lutarch, living more than four centuries after Xenophon, 
and more than one after Diodorus, has chosen to contradict 
the accounts of both. Instead of a condemned exile as Xeno¬ 
phon, or a rebel, as Diodorus reports Clearclius to have been 
Plutarch affirms that he had a regular commission from the 
Lacedaemonian government to serve under Cyrus. (Plut. vit. 
Artaxer. p. 1854.) It is evident from the whole tenor of 
Xenophon’s narrative, the only connected and consistent nar¬ 
rative remaining of the transactions of the age, that tliis 
could not be. Let those who, in respect for any reputation 
which Plutarch may have gained among litterary men little 
conversant with the world, would put his authority in any 
competition with Xenophon's, but look to the puerility and 
absurdity of the account he has given of the communication 
between Cyrus and the Lacedsmonian government, previous 
to the expedition; and, if they desire a sample of his care¬ 
lessness, let them compare his praise of Xenophon, in his 
account of the battle of Cunaxa, with bis continual and 
unqualided contradictions of Xenophon. 


SECT. 

VIL 


’ The account of the expedition of Cyrus and of the return 
of the Greeks, remaining to us with the title of Kv^ov 
'AmQa<ri(, having passed, apparently without question, among 
the antients, for the work of the Socratic Xenophon, from 
his own age downward, it cannot but seem strange that any 
doubt about it should have gained in modern times. Never¬ 
theless, such a doubt, excited by a passage in the work itself, 
having been cherished by men eminent among the learned, 
some notice of it may be necessary here. 

In Xenophon’.s Grecian Annals, the tenor of the narration 
required some account of the expedition of Cyrus and the. 
return of the Grecian army; but, instead of giving any, the 
author has referred his reader to an account which he attri¬ 
butes to Themistogenes of Syracuse. This at first sight will 
of course give to suppose that an account written by a 
Syracusan, named Themistogenes, was then extant; but it 
can at no rate prove that the work now extant on the sub¬ 
ject, which always passed among the antients for Xenophon’s, 
was written, not by Xenophon, but by Themistogenes. It i.s 
however remarkable that, from the age of Xenophon to that 
of Suidas, no mention occurs, in any remaining work, of such 
an author as Themistogenes; while we find an extraordinary 

assemblage, 
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O H AP. assemblage, of names the most eminent in litterature, bearing 
XXIII. testimony to the extSant Anabasis as the work of Xenophon. 

-„- > Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Strabo« Cicero, Laertius, Lucian, 

yElian, Hesychius, Pollux, Harpacration, Ammonias, are 
.enumerated by Hutchinson: to (these, I think, should be 
added Demetrius Phalerens, or the author of tbeiwork attri* 
butedto him, Plutarch, and Longinus; and whed, in an age 
comparatively modem, the collector Suidas chose to contro¬ 
vert this weight of evidence, he has offered no argument bat 
a reference to the works of Xenophon, which all those authors 
.had red and could understand at least as well as be. 

Why then, it will of couise occur to ask, did Xenophon, 
in his Grecian Annals, refer to the work of Themistogcnes ? 
Plutarch, in his treatise on the Glory of the Athenians, has 
accwmted for it thus: ‘ Xenophon,' he says, * waa a subject 
‘ of history for himself. But when he published his narrative 
‘ of his own achievements in military command, he ascribed 
‘ it to Tbemistogenes of Syracuse; giving away thus the 
‘ litterary reputation to arise from the work, that be might 
‘ the better establish the credit of the facts related.’ 

This explanation, tho I allow it credit as fiu' as it goes, is, 
however, not by itself completely satisfactory. Nevertheless 
I think whoever reads the Anabasis, attending, at the same 
time, to the general histoiy of the age, may draw, from the 
two, what is wanting to complete it. He cannot fail to ob¬ 
serve, that it has been a principal purpose of the author of 
the Anabasis to apologize for the conduct of Xenophon. In 
the latter part of the work, the narrative is constantly 
accompanied vrith a studied dcdence of his conduct; in which, 
both the circumstances that produced his banishment from 
Athens, and whatever might give umbrage or excite jealousy 
against him in Lacediemon, have been carefully considered. 
But there are passages in the work, speeches of Xenophon 
himself on delicate occasions, particularly bis communication 
with Cleander the Lacedaemonian general; related in the 
sixth book, which could be known only from himself or 
from Cleander. That these have not been forgeries of 
Tbemistogenes, is evident from the testimony of Xenophon 
himself, who refers to the work, • which he ascribes to 
Theinistogenes; with intke satsfaction. 

One, then, of these three conclusions must follow : either, 
first, the narrative'of Themistogepes, if snch -ever existed, 
had not in it that'apology for Xenophon, which we find inter¬ 
woven in the Anabasis transmitted to us as Xenof^on's, and 
consequently was a different work; or, secondly, Ihemisto- 
gones wrote under the direction of Xenophon; or, thirdly, 
Xenophon wrote the extant Anabasis, and, for reasons, 
which those acquainted with the circumstances of bis life, 
>..j flu, hUfnrv nf tb« times, will havo no difficulty to 
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conceive may iave been powerliil, cbose tliat, on its first 
publication, it should pass under another's name. The latter 
has been the belief of all antiquity; and, indeed, if it had not 
been fully known that the ascription of the Anabasis to 
Theniislogenes was a fiction, the concurrence of all antiquity, 
in stripping that author of his just fame, so completely that, 
from Xenophon himself to Suidas, he is never once named 
as a writer of merit, in any work remaining to us, while, in 
so many the Anabasis is mentioned as the work of Xeno¬ 
phon, would be, if at all credible, certainly the most 
extraordinary circumstance in the history of letters. 

For the political and militai}’ historian, the important 
result of what has here been stated is, that under every con¬ 
sideration, 4e facts reported in the Anabasis have the full 
authority of Xenophon. For myself, 1 will venture to add, 
I see no room for any kind of reasonable doubt but that 
Xenophon was the writer. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

History of LACEDjEMON from the Restoration of 
the Athenian Democracy, and Affairs of the 
Greeks in Asia from the Renewal of War 
between liACEr^MON and Persia, to the 
Renewal of War within Greece. 


SKCTION I. 


H’ar rc.sohcd by Lacrdemon against Persia: Thimbron Com¬ 
mander-in-chief: Joined by the Cyreian Greek Forces. Libe¬ 
rality of the Persian Government. Dercyllidas Commander- 
in-ehief: Truce with the Satrap of Lydia, and War with the 
Satrap of Bithynia. Mania, Satrapess Molia: Successes 
of Dercyllidas in JFolia. JVintcr Operations in Bithynia. 
Protection given to the Chersonese. Prosperity of the 
Grecian Colonies. Ill-judged orders from Lacedwtnon. 
Danger of the Grecian Colonies. Treaty concluded between 
Dercyllidas and Tissaphemes, for the complete Fjnancipation 
of the Asian Greeks from Persian dominion. 


CHAP. 

XXIV. 


Xrnoph. 
Mel. I. 3 . 
f. 1. s. 2. 


W HEN the Lacedmmonians put an end to 
the Athenian empire, they vindicated to 
themselves the sovereinty of the Hands and of the 
European cities; they placed their own governors, 
with the title of harmost, in Byzantium and in 
the Chersonese; but they neither claimed any 
dominion on the continent of Asia, nor asserted 
the freedom of the Grecian republics there: the 
allegiance of the Asian Greeks was transferred 
from the Athenian people to the Persian king; 

and, 
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and, under him, to the satraps, Pharnabazus and 
Tissaphernes. 

We have seen that, among the Greeks of Asia, 
Cyrus was popular, and Tissaphernes unpopular; 
insomuch that by a kind of rebellion against the 
satrap, the Ionian, had attached themselves to 
the prince. The event therefore of the expedi¬ 
tion against the king, and the appointment of 
Tissaphernes to the great command which (atus 
had held, could not but be highly alarming to 
them. But, on the other hand, the glorious retreat 
of the Greeks who had accompanied the prince, 
and the clear evidence, which their return in 
safety bore, to the superiority of the Grecian 
arms, afforded ground of incouragement. If the 
patronage of Lacedaemon could be ohtainetl, 
whose councils commanded the united arms of 


s iv c r. 



Greece, little, it was hoped, would be to la; ap¬ 
prehended from the satrap’s vengeance. Refusing 
therefore to acknowlege his authority, the lonians 
sent ministers to Lacedeemon to solicit protection. 

The Lacedsemonian government, less expecting 
friendship from the king and from Tissaphernes, 
on account of their connection with Cyrus, and Xinoi.i. 
valuing it less, as the fame of the actions of the 
(’yreian army taught to despise their enmity, 
resolved that the lonians should be protected 
Possibly circumstances at home might contribute 
to this determination. It might be desirable to 
employ a part of their people on forein service ; 
and for service against an enemy, so much famed 
for wealth, and so little for bravery and military 
skill, volunteers would be numerous among the 


poor 
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poor commonwealths of Peloponnesus. Four 
thousand men were required from the allies. Only 
one thousand were added from Lacedaemon; and 
they were all of those called neodamodes; who, 
owing their elevation, from the condition of slaves 
into the rank of citizens, to the necessities of war, 
were, on the return of peace, looked upon with 
so invidious an eye, that an occasion for sending 
them on forein service would be acceptable, both 
to the government and to themselves. Cavalry was 
very desirable for war in Asia: but the utmost 
force that Peloponnesus could raise was very 
small; and the principal citizens of the wealthiest 
republics, who alone composed it, would not be 
the most willing partakers in distant adventure. 
Application was therefore made to Athens; where 
recent disorders, extreme political jealousy, and 
a total want of protection against any momentary 
caprice of the pieople, made the situation of men 
of rank and fortune so precarious, that the offer 
of pay for three hundred horse found ready 
acceptance there. Thimbron was appointed 
commander-in-chief in Asia, with the title of 
harmost. 

Arriving in Ionia, with his European forces, 
early in spring, Thimbron circulated a requisition 
for an apportionment of troops from every Grecian 
city in Asia; where, says Xenophon, at that 
time, all obeyed whatever a Lacedaemonian com¬ 
manded. The Cyreians, under Xenophon, had 
been already ingaged for the service, and were 
marching to join the Lacedaemonian army. Mean¬ 
while, tho his force was considerable, Thimbron 
1 feareil 
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feared to traverse the open country, in presence sect. 
of the Persian cavalry, and thought it well if he *• 
could afford some protection, against its ravages, 
to the country around posts which he could 
Securely occupy. The junction of the Cyreians 
however gave him a decided superiority; and 
many towns, before awed by the Persian power, 
with ready zeal then opened their gates to him. 

Four persons, whose circumstances deserve xencph. 
notice, took this opportunity for embracing the 
Grecian cause; Eurysthenes and Procles, de¬ 
scendants of Demaratus, the exiled king of 
Lacedaemon who attended Xerxes into Greece, 
and Gorgion and Gongylus, descended from the 
Eretrian Gongylus, who, by his conduct also 
during the Persian invasion, had merited banish¬ 
ment from his country and favor with tiie Persian 
monarch. The towns of Pergamus, Teuthrania, 
and Halisamia, given to Demaratus, and Gam- 
brium, Palal^mbrium, Myrina, and Gryniuin, to 
Gongylus, remained the property of their pos¬ 
terity. These gifts, from the Persian king, seem 
to have had much of the nature of fiefs, in the 
Gothic kingdoms'. It would have been u gra¬ 
tification, at least to our curiosity, had Xenophon 
been fuller in explanation on the subject. From 
their attachment to the cause of Cyrus, and con¬ 
sequent dread of the king’s vengeance, apparently 
arose the revolt of those Grecian subjects of the 
Persian empire; which, other\vise, w'ould mark 
gross ingratitude to a beneficent government, l or 

the 

‘ In the Anabasis, Procles is called* 5 {;C»i», chief, or lord, of 
Teuthrania. Anab. 1 . a. c. 1. s. 3. 
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CHAP, the testimony here given by Xenophon, remarkably 
■ corresponding with all remaining from Herodotus 
and Thucydides, strongly confirms, what has been 
heretofore observed, that there was uncommon 
liberality in the despotism of the Persian empire.* 
Public faith was kept; property was not without 
security; it was not there, as under the present 
wonderfully barbarian government of the same 
fine country, a crime to be rich. Large estates, 
given even to foreiners, passed to their late pos¬ 
terity; and, iu ad of the tyranny which now 
depopulatcfs * - v... md provinces, and against 
which the remaining subjects recur to the patronage 
of some forein ambassador, the Persian govern¬ 
ment so extended liberal protection to all, that 
Grecian cities could prefer the dominion of the 
Persian king to that of the Athenian or Lacedae¬ 
monian commonwealths,, and florish under it. 

But, if the Persian government was generally 
mild and liberad, it had been, since the reign of 
Xerxes, always weak, and verging to dissolution. 
Xc1.01.l1. The Lacedaemonian general Thimbron, who, with 
s comparatively a smadl force, had been making 
conquests against it, showed no considerable 
abilities in the field, and in camp and in quarters 
his discipline was very deficient. The allies 
suffered from the licentiousness of his army; and 
complaints, in consequence, were so urged at 
Lacedaemon, that, on the expiration of his year, 
he was sentenced to banishment. 

B.C.398. Dercyllidas, wfip succeeded him, was more 
Xci! Hei. ^ difficult command. Having 

• 6 7*3^' already served in Asia, under Lysander, he knew 

the 
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the characters of the two satraps, who divided 
between them, in almost independent sovcrcinty, 
the dominion of the western ])rovinces. I'he 
instructions of the ephors directed him to lead 
the army into Caria, the hereditary government 
of Tissaphernes. But the desire of revenging 
a disgrace he had formerly incurred, when harniost 
of Ahydus, in consequence of an accusation trom 
Pharnabaziis, assisted at least, accoriling lo the 
cotemjjorary historian, his friend, in determining 
him to act otherwise, lie negotiated with 
Tissaphern ; ai.d that dastardly satrap, ill- 
disposed toward I’harnaha zn -.. and aln ays readier 
for negotiation 'han iiattle, instead ot exerting 
the great power, with which he was vested, for 
the general defence of the cmjtirc, hargained for 
a particular t»eace for his owi. provinces, and 
consented that the Grecian arms should, without 
opposition from him, be carried into the Bithynian 
satrapy. Dercyllidas, having {''us provided for 
the safety of the rich lields of Ionia, which would 
otherwise have beeii liai’ie. i ■ hi' absence, to 
suffer from the Persian cavalry, hastened liis 
march northward ; and, in the leng’h of way from 
Caria to the borders of-yEolia, 'le maintained an 
exactness of discipline that gained him the greamr 
credit with the allies, as it was contrasted with 
the licentiousness, from which the country had 


suffered while Thimbron commanded. 

The circumstances of yEolia might reasonaldy 
have invited the attention of the general, iho 
revenge had not instigated. y\ceording lo that 
liberal policy, more than once already noticed as 


SECT, 


I. 


HH. I. i- 
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CHAP, ordinary among the Persians, Pharnabazus had 

> . appointed Zenis, a Greek of Dardanum, to be 

governor, or, according to Xenophon’s phrase, 
satrap, of that fine country, so interesting, in 
earliest history, as the kingdom of Priam, and 
the scat of the Trojan war. Zenis died early, 
leaving a widow, Mania, also a Dardanian. This 
extraordinary woman solicited the succession to 
her late husband’s command; and supported her 
solicitations with presents so agreeable to the 
satrap’s fancy, and proofs so pregnant of her own 
talents and spirit, that she obtained her suit. 

Hci'T 3 accordingly vested with the government, 

c.i. *.10. she did not disappoint, but, on the contrary, far 
exceeded the satrap’s expectation. None of his 
governors collected and remitted the revenue 
more regularly ; none accompanied the remittance 
with presents more acceptable; none, when he 
made his progress through his satrapy, received 
him M’ith such elegant magnificence, or entertained 
him so agreeably. These were a woman’s merits, 
but she united with them manly virtues. In the 
frequency of disaffection and revolt, among the 
Persian provinces, no disturbance happened under 
her government. She not only held all in due 
obedience, but, raising a body of Grecian merce¬ 
naries, she reduced the maritime towns of Larissa, 
Ilamaxitus, and Colonae, which had hitherto re¬ 
sisted the Persian dominion. Herself attended 
the sieges, viewing the operations from her chariot, 
and by praises and presents, judiciously bestowed, 
she excited such emulation, that her army acquired 
repute superior to any other body of mercenaries 
6 in 
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in Asia. Pharnabazus requiring troops for sup- SECT. 
pressing the incursions of the rebellious Mysians . . 

and Peisidians, she attended in person. In con¬ 
sequence of her able conduct and high reputation, 
he always treated her with great respect, and 
sometimes even desired her assistance in his 
council. 

Mania was another Artemisia ; and the weighty 
authority of Xenophon, for the history of the 
Dardanian satrapess, not a little sup\)orts the 
account given by Herodotus of the llalicarnassian cii.o. s 
queen. But, tho Mania could govern provinces ‘ 
and conduct armies, yet, in the incouragenient 
which the gross defects, both of Grecian and 
Persian government, offered for daring villany, 
she could not secure herself against domestic 
treachery. She had scarcely passed her fortieth 
year, when she was murdered in her palace, by ^ 'i., Vi. 
Meidias, who had married her daughter. But 
a single murder would not answer the execrable 
vil lain ’s purpose. Her son, a most promising 
youth of seventeen, was cut oft. Ihe assassin ». »* 
had then the impudence to ask, of the satrap, 
the succession to the govciament licld by the 
deceased Mania, supporting his solicitation by 
large presents. But he seems to have touiuled 
his hopes on a knowlcge, rather ol the general 
temper and practice of the Persian great, than 
of the particular character of Pharnabazus. " lo, 
with a generous indignation, refused his pre-/ ut , 
and declared he would not live unless he o:. ■ 
revenge Mania. Meidias prepared to sui'l'^rt 
himself by force or intrigue, as circumstmues 
z a niigni 
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CHAP, might direct. He had secured Gergis and Scepsis, 

, ^xiv. fortified towns in which Mania’s treasures were 
deposited: but the other towns of the province, 
with one consent, refusing to acknowlege his 
authority, adhered to Pharnabazus. 

Xenoph. Hercyllidas arrived upon the borders in this 
c!*il 5.13, critical conjuncture. The satrap was unprepared ; 
the Lacedaemonian name was popular ; and the 
towns of Larissa, llamaxitus, and Colonae, in 
one day opened their gates. A declaration was 
then circulated, that the purpose of Dercyllidas 
and the Lacedaemonian government was to give 
perfect independency to the iEolian cities; desiring 
only alliance defensive and oftensive, with quarters 
for the army wiUiin their walls, whenever it might 
become requisite in that service, whose object was 
the common liberty of all Grecian people. The 
garrisons were mostly composed of Greeks; 
attached to Mania, but indifferent to the interest 
of Pharnabazus\ The towns of Neandrus, Ilium, 
ami Cocylus, acceded to the Spartan general’s 
invitation. Hope of large reward for his fidelity 
b. 14 — 16 . induced the governor of Cebren to adhere to the 
satrap; but, upon the approach of the army, the 
people soon compelled him to surrender, 
f. 17 . Dercyllidas then marched toward Scepsis. The 

assassin Meidias, fearful, at the same time, of 

the 

K*i ya; ei ^fovfov^if h alruTt (ratf mXmt Jirii q 

MaAct awtdicnt iv <autv ti itaXij ■arijaiB-ofls.— Quia, post mor¬ 
tem Mania; praesiilarii Gra;ci non admodum erga eos (cives 
urbium prasdict.) rcctii se gesscrant. I have no scruple in 
giving the very different interpretation in the text. Smith, 
who.«e version differs here from both, is far from compensating’, 
in his Xenophon as in his Ihucydides, fore.xtrenie inelegance, 
by a general exacUiess oflitteral translation. 
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the Spartan general, the Persian satrap, and the sect. 

Sce})sian citizens, conceived his best hope to lie ,__, 

in accommodation uith the former. Jle i)roposed 
a conference, to which Dercyllidas consenled, 
and, ten principal men, of diderent cities, being 
sent to him as hostages, he went to the (ireciau 
camp. Desiring to know upon what conditions 
he might be admitted to friendshi}) and alliance, 
Dercyllidas answered, upon condition of allowing 
freedom and independency to the toA\ ns in ahich 
he had garrisons. But the march to Scepsis was 
not interrupted. Dercyllidas entered the town 
unojiposed, orticred tlie garrison to quit the 
citadel, and then assembling the |)eople, directed 
them to assume the government as Intcame (ireeks 
and freemen. lie then proceeded to (iergis, taking 
Meidias with him. Intelligence of his liberality 
to the Scepsians had preparerl his reception, and 
Mcidias acquiesced. Acquitting hirnsclt then to 
tliat miscreant, by restoring all his private jjro- 
perty, with liberal alIo>vance for all his claiins, he 
seized the wealth of Mania, as non Itelonging 
to the satrap, the common enemy; and it was 
his boast, a grateful boast to the army, that he 
had inriched the military chest with a tnelve- 
month s pay for eight thousand men. 

Having thus, acconling to Xenophon’s ex- 
pression, in eight days, taken nine cities (that is, c, v. 1. 
having recovered from the Persian doininioii 
nine towns accustomed each to its separate and 
independent government, except as it might he 
occasionally compelled to obey the coniinaiids 
of a master) it became the cousideraiion o 
j, o Dcrcyllida.s, 
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CHAP. DercylUdas, how to preserve their territories 
. against the ravages of the Persian cavalry, with¬ 
out burthening the people by quartering his army 
among them. Against their walls he little feared 
the efibrts of Persian arms. He was more appre¬ 
hensive of the licentiousness, difficult to control, 
of a republican army in quarters, and of com^ 
plaints at I.acedajmon, like those which had 
driven his predecessor into exile. He sent pro¬ 
posals of truce therefore to Pharnabazus. That 
generous satraj), unassisted from the capital of 
the empire, and deserted and betrayed by the 
great neighboring officer, whose more peculiar 
duty it was to afford him assistance, readily ac¬ 
cepted them. Xenophon indeed says, that he was 
little disturbed with the loss of Aiolia; esteeming 
that province, under Lacediemonian protection, 
while he had himself peace with Lacedsemon, 
rather a useful barrier against other enemies, 
What is meant by this we can only collect from 
what follows. The Bithynians, tho, as tributary 
subjects of the empire, he had assisted them 
against the Cyreian army, were always licentious, 
sometimes perhaps rebellious, and they frequently 
carried hostile depredation among the more 
peaceful and settled inhabitants of his satrapy, 
xcnopii. Among these people Dercyllidas resolved to take 
e! a. «.2. winter quarters, as in a hostile territory, and 
Pharnabazus expressed no dissatisfaction. 

That country must be naturally very productive, 
in which, under the management of such a people 
as those Bithynians, who have been on a former 
occasion described, an army, pow erful enough to 

overbear 
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overbear opposition, could supply itself by plunder 
ibrougb the winter, plentifully, and without risk. 
That the army of Dercyllidas did so, we are 
assured by Xenophon, who seems to have sub¬ 
sisted from that plunder, much to his own satis¬ 
faction. Such successful freebooting allured a 
body of Odrysians, subjects of Seuthes, from 
European Thrace. Two hundred horse and {hree 
hundred targeteers ’ came as allies of Laccdaunon 
to reinforce Dercyllidas. They took their station 
between two and three miles from the Grecian 
army, and throwing up a slight fortilication, re¬ 
quested a Grecian guard for it, to inable tlieni to 
marode in greater force. Dercyllidas allowing 
them two hundred heavy-armed, they exerted 
themselves in depredation with such skilful dili¬ 
gence, that shortly their camp was filled with 
booty, a large portion of which consisted of 
prisoners, whom they proposed to sell for slaves. 

The Bithynians, unable or fearful to resist 
these plunderers, were however attentive to their 
motions ; and, having observ^ed the smallness of 
their camp, and learnt the amount ot its guard, 
resolved to take ojqiortunity of their absence for 
attacking it. Assembling accordingly in great 
numbers, horse and foot, and watching the march 
of the Odrysians to a sufficient distance, they 
made their assault. Their missile weapon^ so 
reached every part of the small inclosurc, that the 

(i reeks 

’ Error may perhaps reasonably be susptrU'd in 
numbers. They seem too scanty for what wc sliall innt 
effected; especially if we compare it with what tin t vrvians 
suffered in the same country. 

It 4 
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CHAP. Greeks were unable to withstand them. Fifteen 
^ XXIV. ^ made their way through the irregular 

assailants, and reached their own camp; the rest 
were killed. The Bithynians then broke into the 
Odrysian camp, recovered their prisoners and 
effects, killed all the tentkeepers'*, and retired so 
rapidly, that the Greek army, marching as soon 
as intelligence of the assault reached them, found 
nothing but naked corpses. 

The funeral ceremony of their dead occupied 
the Odrysians on their return. It was graced 
with games, as among the Greeks of Homer’s 
age; but the favorite game of the Odrysians, less 
known to the father of poetry, was the simple 
horserace. Large quantities of wine were also 
drunk over the graves; a practice spred, perhaps 
among the descendants of Odrysians, over the 
distant iland of Britain, and preserved, to this 
day equally among the bleak mountains of Scot¬ 
land, farthest north, and on the soft hills of 
Wight, severed by the tide from the southern 
coast. Providing then for the future security of 
their camp, by pitching it close to the Grecian, 
the Odrysians no longer contented themselves 
with plunder, but carried revenge by tire and 
sword extensively through Bithynia. 

In spring, Dercyllidas led the army to Lam- 
‘ psacus. He had carried command in a manner 
so superior to his predecessor, that, instead of 
complaint, report so favorable had been trans¬ 
mitted to Laceda-mon, that, against the general 
rule, he was continued a second year in his 
situation. In Lampsacus he found commissioners 
* Exiix^uXaxi;. sent 
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sent to notify that honor to him, and to coni- se 
municatc the commendations of the ephors to the 
army ; particularly for its regular and inoflensi\e 
conduct among the allied cities. Thev came also 
authorized to inspect the state both of the army 
and of the allies. Dercyllidas gladly forwarded 
them, to witness the peace and prosperity which 
iKolisand Ioniainjoyed under his superintendency, 
and to hear the grateful testimonies of a lia]>py 
people to his ability, probity, and diligence. 

Since lie had been in Asia, l)erc\Hidas bad 
fought no great battle, nor taken any tonn by- 
assault ; but, in an army which, under hi.s jire- 
deces.sor, had been so lawless as to be a terror 
more to friends than enemies, he had restored 
exact disci[)linc, and yet was the favorite of that 
army. With that array then he had awed the 
two great satraps, each commanding a iirovince 
equal to a powerful kingdom, and both togetlier 
acting under the mightiest empire in the world; 
so that, after having given indejiendency and 
security to the long line of Ionian and .I’aiiiau 
colonies, he could direct his views anotlicr way 
for the beuelit of the (irecian name. 

The Thracian Chersonese, once the principality 
of the renowned Miltiades, lately, in large [iro- 
portion the property of another great and singular 
character, Alcibiatles, and by its fertility, its many 
harbours, and its advantageous situation for trade, 
ahvays a great object for industrious adventurers 
from Greece, was however always subject to 
dreadful incursions from the w ild hords of 'I'hra- 
cians, who made it their glory to live by rapine. 

Alcibiades, 


r- o 
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CHAP. Alcibiades, maintaining a military force for the 
. . defence of his property, and extending the ad¬ 

vantage of its protection to the Grecian settlers 
generally, seems to have held a degree of dominion 
among them. Perhaps Clearchus, forbidden, as 
we have seen, by the Lacedaemonian administra¬ 
tion, but inabled, by the bounty of Cyrus, to 
become their next protector, aspired to similar 
dominion. Before the return of the Cyreian army, 
however, the I^acedaemonian administration had 
so far directed their attention to the Chersonese, 
as to have sent a governor thither, with their 
usual title of harmost; but, either he had been 
withdrawn, or the force intrusted to him, or his 
h'i'Ts ability to use it, were deficient; for the Thracian 
c.sis’.7. 8 , inroads were renewed, and so successfully, that 
^39' Chersonesites, in a petition to Lacedagmon 

for protection, declared that, if it was not granted, 
they must abandon the country. Dercyllidas, 
informed of this, before orders could come to 
himself from Lacedaemon, or another could be 
sent with the commission, resolved to execute the 
service. lie sent to Pharnabazus a proposal for 
prolonging the existing truce, which was imme¬ 
diately accepted; and, having thus provided for 
the tranquillity of Asia, he transported his army 
to the European shore. Immediately he visited 
the Thracian prince Seuthes, by whom he was 
very hospitably entertained; and having arranged, 
apparently to his satisfaction, those matters in 
which his commonwealth and that prince had a 
common concern, he marched to the Chersonese. 
There he employed his army, not in plunder and 

destruction, 
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destruction, but in ruising a. rainpart across the 
isthmus, to secure the peace of the rich country 
and industrious people within. The isthmus is 
only four miles over; the peninsula contained 
eleven considerable towns, many harbours, a large 
extent of rich land under various cultivation, 
arable, vineyard, fruit-plantations, spacious pas¬ 
tures adapted to every kind of cattle, and still 
considerable tracts which might be allotted to 
new colonists. The possessors of this valuable 
territory were unequal to its defence; liecausc, for 
its cultivation, they used principally the imlustry 
of slaves, whom they dared not trust with arms. 
The work of Dercyllidas inabled them to beconu^ 
their own protectors, liegun in spring, it was 
completed before autumn', and the annv was 


SECT. 
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reconveyed into Asia. Dercyllidas then made x.impii 
a progress through tlie Asiatic cities, to inspect *'’. 1 ',, ^; 
the slate of things, and had the satisfaction to 


find everywhere peace, prosperity, and general 


content. 


A single exception will tie.serve notice, as it 
tends to illustrate the political circumstances of 
the country, and manners resulting from them. 
With governments so imperfect, and territories 
so narrowy as those of the Cirecian republics, so 
liable to intestine commotion, so open to forein 
attack, peace and civil order could be secure 
only under the strong control of a superintending 
pow’er, lodged, fortunately for a time, in honest 
and able hands. Thus the condition of the .\sian 
Greeks, in the confession of that honest eulogist 


of democracy, Herodotus, was improved l>y their 
‘Hfi reduction 
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reduction under the Persian empire, after their 
rebellion against the first Darius. In the want 
of such a superintending power, faction had now 
expelled a number of Chians from their iland. 
Men driven from their homes and possessions to 
vagrancy, beggary, and starving, sometimes in 
numbers amounting almost to half the free popu¬ 
lation of a republic, would be likely to resort to 
violent expedients. The first thing to look out 
for was subsistence; and while necessity drove, 
allurement sometimes invited, to maroding as 
a profession. The Chian exiles seized Atarneus, 
a strong post on the continent, overagainst their 
iland ; and the produce of the rich Ionian fields, 
cultivated by unarmetl slaves for unwarlike mas¬ 
ters, became in large projiortion theirs. When 
Dercyllidas came to the protection of the lonians, 
the Chian exiles had collected provisions for eight 
months. He formed the blockade of their hold, 
too strong for the art of attack, of that age, to 
reduce by any other mode of siege. While their 
provisions served, they resisted; and then, by 
their submission, the tranquillity of Ionia and 
Aiolia became complete. 

But, while the cities of those provinces, pros¬ 
pering and happy, and administering each its own 
aftairs, under the able and benign superintendency 
of Dercyllidas, injoyed at least the present bless¬ 
ings of freedom, those of Caria had to complain, 
that their interests had been neglected, that they 
had been disappointed even of a j)romised relief, 
and that the treaty, concluded with Tissaphernes, 
was an express compact for their continuance in 

subjection 
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subjection to a forein dominion. The st-.i beiiu' sect. 
open to them, they could communicate with 
Lacedaemon, and they sent to request, that their 
situation might not be overlogkcd, by the vindi¬ 
cators of the liberties of Greece. If the Lace- 
da'monian arms were carried into Caria, they 
said, Tissaphernes, to save his own large property 
there, would readily grant the independeiuy, so 
necessary to their happiness, and so desirable for 
the glory of the Grecian, and especially of the 
Lacedasmonian name. The ephors seem too 
lightly to have yielded to their arguments, without 
communication uith their able conimandt;r, or 
with any others duly acquainted w'ith the circum¬ 
stances of Asia. They sent orders, for war to be B. t . 
carried into Caria; for the army under Dercyllidas ijlring! * 
to march thither; and for the fleet, then com¬ 
manded by Pharax, to cod|)erate with it. 

The first effect of these ill-concerted measures 
apf)ears to have been to jwoduce, or at least to 
hasten, a union between the two satraps, 'I’issa- 
phemes and Pharnabazus; whose long xariance 
had, in no small degree, contrilaited to those great 
successes, which the Greeks, with a foro; other¬ 
wise inadequate to a contention witit the T’ersian 
empire, had been inabled to obtain. Pharnabtizus, 
unsupported by the court of Susa, and basely 
deserted, or w orse than deserted, by Tissaphernes, 
his immediate superior in command, had acqui¬ 
esced under the loss of jEolia. But, as soon as 
the threatened attack of Caria aftorded a proba- xrnoi,i>. 
bility that Tissaphernes would be disjtoseil to "3 
change his conduct, Pharnabazus went to wait 

upon 
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CHAP, upon him, and declared his readiness to cooperate 
V ■ zealously in measures for driving the Greeks out 
of Asia, This proposal, to which the jealousy 
and pusillanimity of,Tissaphernes otherwise w^ould 
scarcely have listened, was made acceptable by 
the indiscreet violence of the Spartan government. 
Xenopii. The two satraps went together into Caria, and, 
a! i.ti. having arranged matters for the defence of that 
c 40. country, returned to take the command of an army 
which threatened Ionia with destruction. 

Xetiopii. Dercyllidas was already marching for Caria, 
'''hen information reached him, that all his 
hitherto successful labors, for the welfare of the 
colonies were upon the point of being rendered 
utterly vain. He consulted Pharax, and they 
ventured together to disobey their ill-judged 
instructions. Returning hastily northward, Der¬ 
cyllidas met intelligence that the satraps had 
B. C. 1196. already entered the Ephesian territory. He was 
01. 95. t. pushing his march through the rich vale of the 
ingt or June Maneder, in whose luxuriant soil the growth of 
bcgiimiiig. commonly exceeds a man’s height, when 

some of his advanced guard, mounting on some 
tombs by the road-side (for the road-side was the 
place of burial among Greeks as well as Romans) 
discovered the Persian army in order of battle. 
Xcnqiii. Immediately he gave orders for forming; but, 
Hei.1.3. while he attended the sacrifice, which the Lace- 
dsemonians held indispensable before action, 
numbers of his Asian Greeks left their arms in 
the corn, and fled; and it became evident that 
his dependence must be upon his small force of 
European troops alone. 


In 
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In these most alarming circumstances, the sect. 
interested pusillanimity of Tissaphernes relieved 
him. Pharnabazus was desirous of ingaging; but Xenoph. 
Tissaphernes, already more than half satisfied, 
since his property in Caria was no longer in im¬ 
mediate danger, w'ould first try the effect of a 
conference. A herald was accordingly sent to 
the Grecian general. Dercyllidas, anxious lo 
prevent observation of the state of his army, ad¬ 
vanced with a chosen escort. Such then being 
the circumstances, that both parties were desirous 
to avoid a battle, it was presently agreeil, that the 
Greek army should march to Leucojihrys the 
Persian to Tralles, and that a place should be 
appointed w'here the generals should next day 
meet. The conference being held accordingly, s. is. 
Dercyllidas insisted on the simple ]>roposition, 

‘ that all Grecian cities should be independent.’ 

To this the satraps consented, with the conditions, 

‘ that the Grecian army should quit the king’s 
‘ territory,’ (l)y which seems to have been meant 
Asia, including the Grt*cian colonies,) ‘ and that 
‘ the Lacedaemonian governors should quit the 
‘ Grecian towns.’ T'pon these terms a truce was 
concluded, to hold till the pleasure of the king 
and of the Lacedaemonian government could be 
know'n. 

This was the first treaty, reported on any 
authentic or even probable testimony, by which, 
since the early times of the Lydian monarchy, it 
was provided that the Asian Greeks should be 
completely emancipated from forein dominion. 

All the Ionian and vEolian cities, it appears, had 
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c H A V. the immediate injoyment of independency in peace. 

. The Carian seem to have waited the confirmation 

of the treaty by the king of Persia and the Lace¬ 
daemonian government. But it was a quiet revo¬ 
lution : no great battle gave it splendor; none of 
those striking events attended, which invite the 
attention of the writer, in proportion as they are 
fitted to impress the fancy of the reader. It forms 
nevertheless a memorable and interesting era in 
Grecian history; and die fame of Dercyllidas, 
less brilliant, but far purer, than that of most of 
the great men of Greece, tho being recorded by 
the pen of Xenophon, it is indeed secured against 
perishing, yet deserves to have been more generally 
and more pointedly noticed, than we find it, by 
writers whose theme has been Grecian history, or 
panegyric of the Grecian character®. 

Dioaonis, We have from Diodorus an account, which may 

deserve notice, of the manner in which the affairs 
of Lacedmmon w'ere administered, in its colony 
of the Trachinian Heracleia. It was when Der¬ 
cyllidas w'as sent to command in Asia, that the 
superintendency of Heracleia was committed to 
Herippidas. The colony had been, in the usual 
way of the Grecian cities, distracted by faction. 
Herippidas summoned a general assembly, in 
which persons of all parties met; apparently in 

some 

* ■ UpoTifoii tlra woXiftov»Ti$ 

(Si ev^c* jc orfaTTsrTff I’lut. vit. Artax. 

p. i 8(>7. t. 3. Plutarch had either forgotten what he had 
red in Xenophon, or, with his usual deliciency of judgement 
in military and political affairs, very much misestimated the 
merit of Dercyllidas; and modern historians seem to have 
neglected the informed and aide cotemporaiy, who w'as a 
witness to the fact, to follow the speculator of some centuries 
after. 
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some confidence, that the representative of the sect. 
presiding commonwealth of Greece would admi- ]' 
nister justice in mercy to all. But he took a more 
summary method, for re.storing quiet, than could 
easily consist with justice. Surrounding the place 
of meeting with an armed force, he seized fixe 
hundred of those supposed adverse to the Lace¬ 
daemonian interest, or to the interest of that party 
in Lacedjcmon with which he was connected, and 
they, were all put to death. We shall give crcilit 
to report from Diodorus, always in proj)ortion to 
its consonance w ith the accounts of w riters of best 
judgement, cotemporary, or most nearly so, xx ith 
the transactions; and his account here is but too 
much in consonance with all that xve learn on l)ost 
authority. After this military execution, upon an 
unresisting people, Hcrippidas marched against 
the rude inhabitants of the neighboring highlands 
of Oita, who had rebelled against the Lacc- 
daxmonian sovereinty. He xvas so successful as 
to comjxel the whole free population to emigrate. 

They withdrexv first into Thessaly, but afterward 
removed into Beeotia; invited by circumstances 
not specified to us, yet among which may be 
reckoned a disposition, in the leading party there, 
adverse to Lacedmmon, and the purpose of ac¬ 
quiring strength to resist Lacedaemon. 


VOL. V. 
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SECTION II. 

IFar of hacedcemon and Elis. Death of Agis, King of 
iMcedxmon, and succession of Agesilaus. Sedition in 
Lacedeemon. 

CHAP. Formerly the institutions of Lycurgus had 

XXIV ^ 

'—V—^ sufficed to inforce, very generally among the 
Lacedaemonians, that modesty in command, which, 
united with dignity of manner, contempt of wealth, 
and superiority in military and political knowlege, 
induced the Grecian republics, conscious of the 
necessity, for general quiet, of admitting some 
superintending power, to yield a willing obedience 
to them. But in the long'and wide course of the 
Peloponnesian war, communication with strangers, 
unavoidably much greater than the institutions of 
Lycurgus would approve, together with the ne¬ 
cessity of raising and employing a public revenue, 
far greater than ever entered into the legislator’s 
contemplation, had altered and corrupted Spartan 
manners; so that, when the war was at length 
concluded, so happily in their favor, they were no 
longer capable of bearing their high fortune. Wc 
have seen, in the account of Xenophon, their 
friend and panegyrist, what plenitude of power 
their officers, in transmarine commands, assumed, 
and with what haughty tyranny they exercised it. 
Unquestionably it must have been far otlier 
Ch. 8 . s. 4 . conduct that established that reputation of Lace- 
of this Hist. which had led united Greece to refuse 

obedience to any but a Lacedasmonian commander, 
even in naval war against the Persians, when 
Lacedeemon contributed so very small a proportion 

to 
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to the national fleet; which led the rich Sicilian 
cities to union under a Lacedaemonian general, 
bringing no force with him but the sjilendor of the 
Lacedaemonian name; which, at the Olympian ui-’t. 
and other national meetings, made, as Isocrates 
says, every Lacedaemonian more an object of Tsorratrs. 
general curiosity and admiration than the victors i*- rc. i. n. 
in the games; which in short established, through 
the Greek nation, a respect for the Lacedaemonian 
character, such as never perhaps was paid to that 
of any other people. 

Of the circumstances which, so soon after the 
conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, introduced 
discord again among the Grecian cities, and ex¬ 
cited opposition 'to Lacedasmon where it might 
least have been expected, our information is very 
defective. From the following occurrences only 
we gather, in some degree, the cause of that dis¬ 
gust and alienation, which we have already seen cii.ii.s..'.. 

^ ^ , » mi I j / I • l_ lli'-f. 

inanifesten in the conduct ot Incocs and l onntn. 

Thebes claimed sovereinty over the other towns ot 
13(KOtia. Lacedaemon favored the claim of those 
towns to be independent of lliebes, with the 
purpose of holding them in def>endence upon her¬ 
self. Perhaps some haughty and ungracious 
interlerence ot Lacedtemon, raising exUmsive 
dissatisfaction in T. hebes, had aflorded that ail- 
vantageto the democratical leaders, which inabled 
them to gain the ascendant over the aristocratieal 
party, always in some degree the Laceda*moniar» 
party, so long the ruling party in that city. ^ b<; 
success of the democratical part y in 1 liebc-s would 
of course raise hope and energy in that of Corinth, 
which always held friendly domntunication with 
A A 2 Argos. 
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Argos. It seems to have been with the support of 
Argos and Thebes, that democracy gained ascen¬ 
dancy in Corinth; so that the two cities, which 
were the principal allies of Lacedaemon throughout 
the Peloponnesian war, became alienated, almost 
immediately after its conclusion. 

But Lacedaemon itself was distracted by faction, 
and its administration consequently unsteddy; for 
so much is clearly indicated by the circumstances 
which led to the restoration of the Athenian 
democracy; and hence, while among the Asiatic 
cities as Xenophon says, every one obeyed what¬ 
ever any LacedaBmonian commanded, the cities of 
Greece more readily ventured resistance to the 
most formal orders of the Lacedaemonian govern¬ 
ment. It does not appear that any measures were 
immediately taken, in resentment, either for the 
protection afforded by Thebes to Athenian fugi¬ 
tives, of the party most inimical to Lacedaemon, 
or for the refusal of both Thebes and Corinth to 
obey requisitions, which the treaty of confederacy 
authorized- A nearer interest, or one which more 
affected the feelings of the Lacedaemonian people, 
drew their attention. 

In that system, if it may be so called, by which 
the various members of the Greek nation were in 
some degree held together, we find a strange 
mixture of undefined, and sometimes repugnant 
claims, more or less generally admitted. While 
the Lacedaemonians presided, with autliority far 
too little defined, over the jiolitica! and military 
affairs of Greece, the Llcians asserted a prescrip¬ 
tive right to a kind of religious supremacy, also 
ton littlft defined ; iiTiiversallv allowed nevertheless. 
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in a certain degree, but, like the Lacedaemonian 
supremacy, not always to the extent to which tho 
claimants pretended. In the schism of Peh^pon- 
nesus, which occurred during the Peloponnesian 
war, we have seen the imperial state of Lacc- 
dmmon summoned to the FJeian tribunal, as one 
of our corporations might be summoned to our 
courts at Westminster, a fine imposed, its citizens 
interdicted the common games and sacrilices of 



the nation, an opprobrious ]mmshment pvd>hcly 
inflicted upon an aged and respectable Spartan, 
who, but by implication, oft'ended against their 
decrees ; and, finally, these measures supported 
by avowed hostilities, and alliance with the enemies 
of Sparta. 'Flie necessity of the times iniluced the 
Lacedmmonians to make peace, with these afl'ronls 
unrevenged but their smothered resentment hati 
been revived and increased by what they esteemed 
a new indignity. Before the conclusion of the Xnn,.ph. 
Peloponnesian war, Agis king of Lacedaemon c. 'j. s. lo. 
being sent, in pursuance of a sui)posed prophetical 
direction, to perform a sacrifice to Jupiter at 
Olympia, the Eleians had forbidden tlie ceremony; 
affirming that, according to antient law, no oracle 
should be consulted for success in wars between 
Greeks and Greeks, and they would allow no 
prayer for victory in such a war. Ihere is a 
beneficence, a liberal and extended patriotism in 
this idea, so consonant to the spirit with which 
Iphitus is said to have founded the Olympian 
festival, and so opposite to the tenets afterward 
generally prevailing in Greece, that they s^m 
to mark the law for antient and genuine. 1 he 
AX'? • Lacedmmonians 
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GHAT. Lacedsemonians however were not the less offended 

XXIV 

>—with the Eleians, for bringing forward, upon such 
an occasion, what, if those maxims only were 
considered, which prevailed through succeeding 
ages, it must be confessed would carry much the 
appearance of a complete novelty, 
xenopii^ 'The judgement passed against the Lace- 
€. *. s. iV. daemonians and the fine imposed, the interdiction 
of the games, the punishment of Leichas, the 
confederacy with Athens and Argos, the hostilities 
insuing, and finally the refusal of permission for 
sacrifice at Olympia, are stated by the cotemporary 
historian, as the motives which disposed the Lace¬ 
daemonians to war. We gather from him however 
that others existed; the democratical party at this 
time governed Elis, and Elis held many towns of 
Eleia in subjection. The Lacedaemonians did 
not absolutely require oligarchy in every state of 
Greece; for they had lately permitted the re¬ 
storation of democracy in Athens; and even their 
own government had a mixture of democracy: 
but they always beheld, with peculiar jealousy, 
dominion exercised by a democratical common¬ 
wealth. Urged then at the same time by resent¬ 
ment for past insults, and consideration of a present 
political interest, the ephors assembling the people, 
h.Cj^396.' it was decreed, ‘That the Eleians should be 
‘ chastened,’ or, as the historian’s word may be 
explained, ‘ should be compelled to a conduct 
‘ better regulated by prudence and modesty 

In 

* Xufftiivat avTovf. 

• Diodorus ascrites the beginning of the Eleian war to 
the third year of the ninety-fourth Olympiad, B. C. 401. 

Dodwell 
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In pursuance of this resolution, ministers were 
sent to Elis with a declaration ‘ That the l.acc- 
‘ dsemonians deemed it just and proper that the 
‘ towns held in subjection by the Eleians, l 

‘ restored to independency/ ^ Eleians, alleging 

the right of conquest, refused to resign their sove 
reinty; and upon this the ephors orderccUhe kin^ 
Agis, to march into their country. Hu. usu^ 
ravage of Grecian armies was already begun, w ic 
an farthquake, imagined a divine *^dniomtion, 
alarming the aged prince and his superstition, 
“they relred out of Eleiu, and the troo,. 

were cherishing th P other Grecian 

did not take »Uer precant,ona *an O 

States, for securing the attecm ^ 

In the next eP™t’ ^ contrilmtcd, except 

an army, to which al l Lepmun. 

Corinth and 13 ® revolted 

Dodwell places it Xen5>K Y*"" '"the 

JS ^ar after its comm^oei^J. Jh^ ,.ppc.;.r, nor 

followed in the same ^'‘XTc ;r any cons.dcrublo mU-rv^ 
does Dodwell say, tliat tUer y Agesilaus, of whose 

before fujus Olympiad^ -vcv anno 4 V 

succession be says, „ 007. 

S, after Midsummer, B.C.397- 
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CHAP, revolted to him; Macistus and Epitalium quickly 
. followed the example; and these were imitated, 
as he advanced into the country, by Leprine, 
Amphidolia, and Marganse. In this defection of 
their towns, the Eleians were utterly unable to 
HdT'! Lacedaemonian army in the field. Agis 

C.S. 6 . 19 . proceeded, unopposed to Olympia, and sacrificed, 
now unforbidden, on the altar of Jupiter. The 
territories of the revolting towns of course had been 
spared; but rapine and devastation marked the 
way from Olympia to Elis, whither the king next 
directed his march. Nor did the country suffer 
only from the conquering army. The opportunity 
of freebooting invited the neighboring Arcadians 
and Achaians; and slaves and cattle and corn 
were carried oft' to such an amount, that all the 
markets of Peloponnesus were glutted with Elcian 
plunder. It was supposed that Agis would not, 
rather than that he could not, take Elis itself, 
which was unfortified. After destroying many 
fair buildings of the outskirts, he proceeded to 
Cyllene, the principal seaport of the Eleians, 
and ravage was extended from the mountains to 
the sea. 

Occasion has already frequently occurred to 
remark, that scarcely any misfortune could befall 
a Grecian state, which would not bring advantage, 
or at least the hope of advantage, to some con- 
». JO. siderable portion of its subjects. The aristocratical 
party in Elis, oppressed by the demagogue Thra- 
sydseus, looked to the present sufferings of their 
country as the means of relief; but with no better 
consideration of any political or moral principle, 

than 
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than might have guided the wildest savages, or the 
most profligate among the lowest populace in 
civilized nations. They proposed to assassinate 
Thrasydaeus, with a few of his confldential friends; 
and then, in the name of the commonwealth, to 
open a negotiation with Lacedaemon. The people, 
they trusted, deprived of their leader, and dreading 
the arms of the Lacedaemonians, would acquiesce; 
and thus the principal power in the state would of 
course come into their hands. The ]>lot failed 
through a mistake, by which another was mur¬ 
dered for Thrasydaeus. The peoj)le, however, for 
some time thought their favorite dead, and rested 
in silent dejection: but, while the c()nsj>irators 
were arming, and stationing their })arty, tlu' dema¬ 
gogue awoke, where drunkenness and suj)ervening 
.sleep had, overnight checked his way. The pt'ople 
immediately flociicd about him; a battle followed, 
and the conspirators, overpowered, fled to the 


SECT. 

II. 


Lacedamionian camp. 

The conduct of die war was such as wc have 
so often seen in Greece. When plunder no longer 
remained to employ the [.accda'monian army 
profitably, Agis marched home, leaving only a 
garrison in Epitalium on the Alpheius, where he 
established the Eleian fugitives. Hence rapine 
was occasionally prosecuted through the autumn 
and winter. Elis could not, like Athens, support 
itself under the continual ravage of its territory. 

In spring therefore Thrasydaeus opened a nego- » f'-397- 
tiation with Lacedaemon, and at once offered the ‘ ^ 

independency of all the towns over which the 
Eleians claimed sovereinty by right of conquest; 

proposing 
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CHAP, proposing only to keep Epeium, whose territoiy 
. . they had purchased from the inhabitants, for thirty 

Xcnoph. talents, fairly paid. The Lacedaemonians however, 
cla'I sa. considering, or aflecting to consider, the purchase 
as forced, required that Epeium should be free 
like the rest. The disposition thus apparent in 
the Lacedaemonians to depress Elis, incouraged 
the villagers of the Pisan territory to assert their 
claim to the superintendency of the Olympian 
temple, violently taken from their ancestors, as 
they contended, by the Eleians, when their city 
was destroyed. But, whatever might have been 
the antient right, the Lacedaemonian administra¬ 
tion, thinking those uneducated pretenders unfit 
for an office of much solemnity and dignity in the 
eyes of all Greece, would not interfere. Upon 
the condition therefore that every town of Eleia 
should be, as a free republic, a separate member 
of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, which was, in 
effect, to be subject to Lacedaemon, peace was 
made; and Elis, according to the decree before 
the war, humbled and chastened, was itself also 
restored to its place in that confederacy. 

The imputation of impiety, under which, from 
the Eleians at l«ist, the Lacedaemonians began 
the war, perhaps urged them to a more ostenta¬ 
tious display of respect for the gods at the end of 
c. 3. s. 1. it. Agis himself was deputed to offer, at Delphi, 
the tenth of the spoil. In his return, he was taken 
ill at Heraea, and he died soon after his arrival at 
B.C.397. Lacedaemon. In the magnificence of his funeral, 
Afte?Mtd- Lacedajmonians probably meant also to exhibit 
summct their own piety, as well as to testify their opinion 

of 
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of the deceased prince’s merit. They failed how¬ 
ever in their estimate of the prevailing prejudices 
of the Grecian people. Honor to the gods indeed, 
was supposed to be best shown, and religion prin¬ 
cipally to consist, in pompous processions and 
expensive spectacles; but general opinion con¬ 
demned the splendor of the funeral of Agis, as 
greater than could become the most illustrious 
mortal. 


Circumstances occurring, since the Peloponne¬ 
sian tvar, have not shown the Spartan constitution 
very well adapted to extensive empire; and those 
brought forward, by the death of Agis, will not 
give any very favorable impression of its interior 
system. Agis left a reputed son, Ijcotychides; 
whom however he had been known to disown; 
and even his queen Timaja was reported to hav 
declared, that her adulterous commerce with !'.l ! o. 
Alcibiades had given birth to the child. Against 
the claim of this dubious prince, Agesilaus half- 
brother of Agis, (the latter being son of Arclii- 
damus by Lamprido, the former by Eupolia,) had 
the support of Lysander, the comjueror of Athens, 
who stood at the head of a powerful party. Age¬ 
silaus, many years younger than Agis, and yet in 
the vigor of youth’, was lame. The partizans of 
Lcotychides hence took occasion to urge, against 
his pretension, the authority of an antient oracle, 
which admonished the Laceda’monians ‘ to l)c- 
‘ ware of halting royalty.’ This objection to his 

friend, 

* fVl »iBf vt T?( 

Agcsil. init. 


Xen. 
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*xxiY Lysander answered by a different interpret 

tation of the oracle. Such absurdity, he insisted 
was not intended by the god, as to admonish men 
to provide that a man should never be lame ; the 
purpose of the divine admonition was to guard the 
succession in the posterity of Hercules ; and then 
only royalty would truly halt, when a man not of 
the royal line should ascend the throne. When 
we find a discussion of such importance related 
by the pen of Xenophon, and when we know that 
two at least of the persons interested, Agesilaus 
and Lysander, were able and great men, we^hould 
impute perhaps to change of circumstances and 
manners, the difficulty we have to discover any 
dignity, almost any decency, or even common 
sense, in the proceedings. Leaving them, there¬ 
fore, for readers whom curiosity may induce to 
consult the cotemporary historian, suffice it here 
to say, that, by the votes of the general assembly 
of the Lacedemonians, it was decided that 
Agesilaus should reign. 

Athens, in the age of which we are treating, is 
nearly as well known to us as our own country, 
two hundred years ago. The remaining works of 
historians, orators, lawyers, poets, and philoso¬ 
phers, give almost every information we could 
wish. But about Lacedemon we are much in the 
(lark. The Lacedfemonians wrote no books, pub¬ 
lished no speeches, discountenanced the residence 
of foreiners among them, and made secrecy in 
matters of government a maxim, not only of 
their policy, but of their religion. We know the 
Lacedsemonians therefore almost only in forein 

commahd. 
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command. With the prerogatives ol' their kings, 
which were principally exercised in t’orein com¬ 
mand, we are well acquainted ; but of the ])r()j>er 
authority of the ephors, of the senate, ot the 
people, of the lesser assembly, composed appa¬ 
rently of the citizens of Lacedicmon only, ot the 
greater assembly, in which all Laconians, by them¬ 
selves or deputies, seem to have had voices, we 
learn little. Something of the state ot parties 
becomes occasionally discovered, through its con¬ 
nection with forein politics. Ihit internal trans¬ 
actions, gradual revolutions in la^vs, manners, anti 
politics, and those deviations from the system ot 
Lycurgus, which length of time and great changt's 
in the circumstances of the commomvealth hatl 
produced, conquests, forein connections, extensive 
power, more extensive influence, the various com¬ 
munication of the people, in command and in 
negotiation, in war and in jieace, the avowed 
introduction of public wealth fortlie maintenance 
of fleets and armies, the surreptitious acquisitions 
of individuals by the various means which forcin 
service afforded, and, what was not least in im¬ 
portance, the accumulation of property in tiu; 
hands of individual citizens, through inheritanci; 
from females; of all these matters we hav(‘ hut 
very obscure information. All accounts of the 
system of Lycurgus indicate, that he allowed no 
distinction of rank or privileges among his peof.le, 
but from age or merit. But, in the course ot 
centuries, a very material distinction had aii'-en. 
The families peculiarly named Spartiiii.-, ami 

di-tingui>hcd 
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CHAP. 

XXIV. 


Herodotus, 
1.9. c. 29. 


Xenoph. 
Hcl. I. 3. 
c. 3. s. 6« 


distinguished also by the title of peeks had 
ingrossed almost the whole power of the common¬ 
wealth. The rest of the people, included under 
the general name of Lacedasmonians, or the still 
more extensive appellation of Lacons or Laconians, 
including the Perioecians, were never admitted to 
the higher offices, civil or military. So early as 
the age of Xerxes, we find a great distinction; 
for, in the army which fought under Pausanias, 
at the celebrated battle of Plata;a, every Spartan 
was attended by seven Helots, every other Lace¬ 
daemonian by only one. The Spartans in that army 
were, according to Herodotus, five thousand, and 
the Laceda;monians only an equal number. But, 
never admitting any new associates to their order, 
as Spartan families became extinct, their numbers 
lessened, and in Xenophon’s time were so reduced 
that, in Sparta itself, they were but a small part of 
the population; or at least of the numbers occa¬ 
sionally assembled there. 

It is however evident, from all accounts of 
Lacedajmonian affairs, that, from the age of 
Lycurgus till toward the period to which we are 
now arrived, the distinction of ranks in Lacedaemon 
was less invidious than in any other Grecian 
state: the whole body of the people was better 
amalgamated; and the factions, known by several 
names, yet marking nearly tlie same distinctions, 
the rich and the poor, the nobles and tlic commons, 
the Few' and the Many, which divided every other 
Grecian republic, are tliere little heard of”. But 

it 


’• TSt 'Ofutw. Xen. llol. 1 . 3. r. 3. s. 5. 

*' It by no means however follows that slaves, or those 

known 
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it appears that even the ephors, a magistracy said 
to have been originally established to w aiclt and 
protect the rights of the people at large, were 
always appointed from among the Spartans only. 
And it seems probable that, after the conclusion 
of the Peloponnesian war, when, through the vast 
acquisition of power made by Lacedicmon, new 
and great temptations offered for coveting high 
office, while at the same time the services of the 
body of the people M-ere less necessary to those 
in authority, the Spartans, or peers, began to set 
a wider distinction between themselves anti others, 


s K c r. 
11. 


to 


known of sen’ilc origin, were admitted, as BnrtlKdomi pre¬ 
tends, (c. 42. p. 103, vol, 4. fd. 8°.) to the first honors of the 
state. The attention with wliich Barthelemi lias studioil thu 
able writers of the republican times, should have .sullirod to 
make him distrust the assertion of so late an author as .lilian, 
made also in not the clearest terms, that Callicratiilas, 
Gylippus, and I.ysander, were of neodamode families. It 
very sufliciently appears, from the cotemporary writers, that 
none such could, in their age, arrive at tlu; high stations 
which they filled. Tho occasion has occurred to inciition 
the matter in a former note, (ch. ao. sect. 2. note 3.) yet .is 
Barthelcmi’s authority is esteemed high, it may not be sujiei- 
fluous to add here some observations. Herodotus hits com¬ 
memorated the first strangers, known to have la-en adiuitU'd 
to the privileges of .Spartans; and it was not forty yt;ars 
after, that Cleandridas, fatlicr of Gylippus, occupied the 
exalted office of regent. Gylippus himself was chosen for 
the Sicilian command, not more for his abilities, than loi liis 
rank. His known dignity of Spartan blood, was iho very 
circumstance proposed to induce the defevenee of the Sicilians 
to his autliority; and, for Lysandcr, Barthelemi himself has 
in another place taken the account of I’lutarch, who says he 
was of a Heracleid family. (Anacli. v. 4. p. 28/,.) Barthc- 
lemi is in general little careful to distinguish llie diiM-rei.i 
practices of distant ages, when the (fmi.iri cities wen 111 
widely different circumstances; and he (|uotes, wiih tsi U»> 
much indifference, the highest and tlie lowest auluonliis, 
Hiucydides, Xenophon, or Isocrate.s, and llesvclnus, .lulius 
Pollux, or Suidas. 
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c H A p. to assume authority with less reserve, and exercise 
it with less discretion. 

Agcsilaus had not been a year on the throne, 
when the invidious distinctions, which had been 
growing in the Lacedajmonian state, and the 
impolitic conduct of those peculiarly called 
Spartans, gave rise to a plot for a complete 
change of government, for the accomplishment 
of which, kings, ephors, and senate, were to be 
assassinated. The leader, Cinadon, was a young 
man, already placed, by birth and talents, above 
the crowd, and indignant to be excluded, by 
arbitrary distinctions, from the possibility of still 
advancing himself. To ingage those of his own 
' rank in his views, it was his practice to desire 
them to count the Spartans in the full agora. 
They would be, beside the kings, the ephors, and 
the senate, perhaps forty, while the Lacedemo¬ 
nians ruled by these, and denied the means of 
admission to high office, were more than four 
thousand. He desired them then to advert to 
the state of the towns and villages of Laconia ; 

xenopii. and in each they would find one master, and 
many friends: apparently meaning one Spartan 
magistrate, with many Laconians, like themselves, 
excluded from Spartan honors. All the Helots, 
all the newly-admitted citizens, the lower people 
of the capital, and the people of the provincial 
towns universally, he proceeded, w'ould be of 
their party; for all these, it was known,.whenever 
the subject occurred in conversation, were unable 
to conceal their detestation of the Spartans. 


This 
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This conspiracy being indicateel by one ol' the sect. 

associates, the ephors were so doublfnl of the >__ 

disposition of the people of Sparta itself, that "j'’ 

they feared to apprehend Cinadon there: they '‘'• 

feared to summon even the lesser asseinbl}'. Con¬ 
sulting only with some of the senators, they sent 
Cinadon, on jiretencc of public service, with a, 
small command, to the frontiers. J here he was 
arrested, and the names of his princi]v.il accom- » i'- 
plices being drawn from him, their persons wore 
secured, before any discovery was susy)ccteil. 
Cinadon, being questioned what was bis oljject 
in the plot, ansrvered, ‘ Not to be inferior to 
‘ others in Lacedaemon.’ He was executed, 
together with his principal accomplices, vith 
torture and public ignominy. Sedition was thus 
daunted, and the Spartans, or peers, retained 
the injoyment of their exclusive y)rivileges. 'Ihe 
means of Xenophon, through his intimacy with 
A-msilaus and many other Spartans of high rank, 
to'obtain a knowlege of these circumstances give 
an authenticity to his detail of them, which, in 
the scantiness of our information concerning die 
interior transactions of Sparta, make it highi> 
valuable. 


SECTION in. 

Uccdca^ioaian government of Suliject-alUcs. hmlt from TheU. 
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CHAP, forein quarter. A Syracusan, named Herodas, 
XXIV. arrived at Lacedaemon from Phenicia, with intel- 
01 great preparations in the ports of that 

Xcnopii. country. Many triremes were equipping, many 

c. 4!5.1. building, many arriving from other maritime 
provinces of the Persian empire. Rumor went 
that a fleet of three hundred was to be formed; 
where to be employed nobody knew; but, among 
orders coming from various great officers, some 
were from Tissaphernes; whence suspicion arose, 
that Greece, or some of the Grecian settlements, 
were in view\ Herodas, whom mercantile business 
only had led to Phenicia, anxious to communicate 
intelligence probably so important to the common 
welfare of the Greek nation, had taken his de¬ 
parture in the first ship. 

This communication made much impression at 
Lacedsemon. No assurance had been received, 
that the treaty, concluded w ith Tissaphernes by 
Dercyllidas, had been ratified by the king, or 
would be ratified. Indeed it could not be sup¬ 
posed very acceptable to him or to his council ; 
and the satrap’s faithlessness had been abundantly 
experienced. There was therefore ample reason 
to apprehend, that the Greek nation, and espe¬ 
cially the Asiatic colonies, were the objects of the 
great armament preparing in the Phenician ports. 
For the colonies the danger was the greater, 
because, since the departure of Dercyllidas, all 
there had gone into disorder. Immediately on 
the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, de- 
mocratical government had been everywhere 
abolished by Lysander, who established, in every 
3 city. 
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city, a council of only ten men, in wliose hands he sect. 
placed the supreme authority. If intiro credit . • 

should be given to tlie invective of Athenian 
orators, it was a most oppressive and degrading 
tyranny that was universally e.vercised by those 
oligarchies. Some exaggeration in their pictures, 
however, we may reasonably sup|)ose; and yet 
the tenor of Grecian history, and many facts 
reported by Xenophon, too well warrant the belief 
that, under such governments, unless when pi>wer 
committed to the liberality of ji Dercyllidas con¬ 
trolled them, oppres.sion, and gross opftre.ssio/i, 
would be not uncommon. The Spartan admini¬ 
stration nevertheless did not refuse attention to 
the complaints of the people. Their measures 
show indeed more liberality than w isdom. Hastily 
undertaking to legislate for a country w ith which 
they were unacquainted, they directed everywhere 
the abolition of the Council of Ten, and, in geiuTal 
terras, the restoration of the old (constitution, c i. ^ ^ 7 . 
Every city was at once torn by the utmost violence 
of faction. Democracy, such as it had subsisted 
under thc*supremacy of Athens, was nowhere com¬ 
pletely restored, but universal anarchy insued. 

Confusion thus pervading the subject states, 
and apprehension of an enemy, so powerful us 
the Persian empire, agitating Lacedaemon, a con- 
gressof the confederacy was summoned. Hostilities 
had of late years been frequent with one or other 
of the bordering satraps; but it was long since 
the force of the Persian empire, united under the 
direction of its head, had been exerted against 
Greece, always divided within itself. These were 
„ u 2 circumstances 
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CHAP, circumstances in which such a man as Lysander 

XXIV m 

— , ' > would come forward advantageously. Taking a 
leading part in debate, he was successful in his 
endevors to obviate alarm. ‘ Of the superiority 
‘ of the Greeks by sea,’ he said, ‘ there could be 
‘ no reasonable doubt; and, of what they were 
‘ capable by land, against the Persian empire, the 
‘ late return of the Cyreian army very sufficiently 
‘ demonstrated. With regard to the disturbances 
‘ among the Asian Greek cities, it was obvious, 
‘ that a reversal of the measures, which had 
‘ occasioned the present confusion, would of 
‘ course restore the former order. He could not 
‘ hesitate therefore to declare his opinion, that 
‘ the large part of the Greek nation there, looking 
‘ to Lacedaemon for protection, and, for the sake 
‘ of protection, readily admitting her supremacy, 
‘ a kind of outwork necessary to the security of 
‘ Greece itself, ought to be protected.’ Since 
Leotychidas, who, with Xanthippus father of 
Pericles, defeated the army of Xerxes at Mycale, 
a Spartan king had never crossed the iEgean. 
Agesilaus, incited by Lysander, now offered him¬ 
self for the command. He required only thirty 
Spartans, with two thousand neodamdde Lace- 
dfpmonians, and six thousand heavy-armed of the 
allies. His offer iucouraged the assembly j the 
expedition was voted, and troops precisely as the 
king desired. 

Xenophon reports of Agesilaus, that, by court¬ 
ing equally ephors, senate, and people, and 
seeming always anxious to defer to their authority, 
he obtained a more commanding influence, and 


more 
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more real power, than any of his predecessors for sect. 
a long time had injoyed. It .seems to have been . „ 
in pursuance of this policy that he desired the 
attendance of thirty Spartans. Ten we have seen 
appointed to attend Agis, in an expedition against 
the Argians, as a controling council; and this check 
upon the military authority of the kings, once 
established, would not be readily remitted. By 
desiring thirty instead of ten, Agesiiaus .seemed to 
pay a compliment to the body of the peers, while 
he really diminished the consequence of each indi¬ 
vidual of his council, and perhai)S made it easier 
for himself to rule the whole. 

He was not equally happy in his .speculations in 
forcin as in domestic politics, or perhaps he neg¬ 
lected them. An occurrence of a strange nature, 
far from clearly accounted for by the cotemporary 
historian his friend, foreboded ill to the peace ol 
Greece, while he imbarked for Asia, (jcru'slus 
in Eubaa was the appointed port, where the 
troops were to assemble. In his way thither, 
attended by a small escort only, he went to the 
port of Aulis in Beeotia i and, on account ot the 
fame of that place for the sacrifice of Agamemnon, 
and the departure of the united forces of t.reecc 
for the Trojan war, he made a point ot sacribeing 
there. He was already in the middle ot the 
ceremony, when the Ba-otarcs, at the head ol a 
considerable force of horse, intertered, r.i.ii ly 
scattered the offering from the altar, and i.erein|i- 
torily forbad the sacrifice. Agesiiaus, ..’uri 
and incensed, but unable to resist, imprec.i ( 
vengeance of the gods upon the 
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CHAF. impious violence. Possibly the Boeotians may 
XXIV. Viave esteemed the attempt of the Spartan king an 
impious intrusion. Evidently he had been deficient 
in precaution, and they appear to have been biTital, 
either in insult or in resentment. In the moment 
nothing seems to have followed: Agesilaus pro¬ 
ceeded to Gerajstus, whence he conducted his 
armament safely to Ephesus: but the remoter con¬ 
sequences were, as we shall see, deeply unfortunate, 
to Bccotia and to Lacediemon. 

Xfnoph. The arrival of the Spartan king, with a Grecian 
*s. 5. army, in Asia, could not but alarm the satraps 
Qj^9s?+.'* timre. Tissaphernes sent a deputation to inquire 
Woveni. or tlic causc of a mcasurc, which so strongly implied 
Pecem. ^ disposition not to abide by the treaty concluded 
with Dcrcyllidas. Agesilaus replied, that his 
purpose was not to disturb the peace of the king 

of 

” We are frequently missing, in Xenophon, the convenient 
accuracy of Thucydides in marking times and seasons ; and 
Dodwell has not been fortunate in liis endevors to explain 
the difficulties, occurring about the period of the commands 
of Dercyllidas and' Agesilaus. In assigning the arrival of 
Agesilaus in Asia to the conclusion of the year B, C. 396, he 
says,—Hoc neinpe arctii cohaeret cum historia Dercyllida;. 
It certainly does not cohere. Under the administration of 
Dercyillidas, the.Asian Greek cities singularly florishedin peace 
and concord. (Xen. Hel. 1 . 3. c. 2. s. 7 & 9.) But, before 
the expedition of Agesilaus was thought of, all was already 
confusion there, through the removal of the Councils of Ten, 
(c. 4. s. 2 & 7.) Dodwell seems totally to have overlooked 
this latter circumstance; and so has attributed the congress 
at Spaita, which decreed the expedition of Agesilaus, to the 
same year B. C. 397, to which he hag given the progress of 
Dercyllidas and of the Spartan ministers through the Asiatic 
cities, when they were found so peaceful and llorisiiing. 
Having tlien attributed tlie resolution taken in Greece, for 
war with Asia under Agesilaus, to the year 397, he attributes 
the treaty of peace made by Dercyllidas to the following 
year B. C. 396, and the arrival of Agesilaus in Asia to the 

conclusion 
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of Persia’s dominions, but only to assure the sect . 
independency of the Grecian cities in Asia. Tissa- 
plaertves answered, that he was himself still desirous 
of peace, upon the terms already settled ; nor did 
he suppose the king averse; and he therefore 
desired time to send to Susa, before any hostilities 
should take place. Agesilaus, who seems not to n.i, 
ha\% been commissioned by the Spartan govern- ^ 
ment for any purpose of conquest, but only to 
inforce the honorable terms of peace already 
concluded upon, acceded to the satrap's proposal. 
Dercyllidas, who was among his officers, was sent i j <•. i. 
with two others to the satrap’s court, and a truce 
was concluded for three months. Tissaj)hernes, 
wholly unscrupulous, had no sooner sworn to the 
treaty, than he took measures for hastening the 
arrival of troops, which might inablehim to break it. 

This became known to Agesilaus, who nevertheless 
resolved to abide strictly by the compact made. 

Among the thirty S{)artans, who attended 
Agesilaus, was his friend Lysander. Agesilaus 
himself w’as yet little known among the Asian 
Greeks. The reputation therefore of Lysander, 

high, 

conclusion of the same year 396. Here, evidently, all is not 
consistent. I have however been unable, with the leisure t 
could give to the subject, and perhaps should be unable at 
any rate, to accommodate the dates of these traiisaclioii.s 
perfectly to oneanother, and to preceding and following events; 
and 1 have therefore thought it best, with this admonition 
to the reader, generally to give Dodwell’s dates in the inaipm. 

The reader best acquainted with his labors, will probably b*' 
most ready to excuse my failure, in the investigation ot u 
labyrinth, in which his learning, ingeiuiily, and dilipeine, 
directed to that as his principal oliject, Jiave been be¬ 
wildered. 


D J0 4 
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CHAV, high, while he held command among them, and 
. . since so greatly increased by the conquest of 

Xeiioph. Athens, drew the attention of all. The violence 
of party, and the disordered state of the govern- 
viui.Aftes. j^ents, gave occasion for various representation, 
remonstrance, solicitation, and intrigue. All were 
anxious to obtain the interest of Lysander with the 
king; and such was the consequent attendtlhce 
upon him, that it appeared, says the historian, as 
if Lysander had been king, and Agesilaus a private 
person. 

xenopii. The umbrage likely to be taken, at a superiority 
i’. B. ®o j)ointedIy attributed to him, was first manifested 
I'jiit. Ages, his collegues of the Thirty; satisfied w'ith 
their situation of counsellors to the king, but ill 
bearing to be' considered as attendants upon one 
of their own body. At their instigation at length, 
Agesilaus began to show his dissatisfaction, by 
constantly denying the suits of those who came 
recommended by Lysander. Whether that officer 
hatl before been unbecomingly assuming, does not 
appear; but the affront, now put upon him, he 
bore with becoming moderation. Gently dismiss¬ 
ing the crowd of followers, who used officiously to 
attend him, he told all who solicited his interest, that 
his interference would only injure tlxeircause. W'ith 
Xcnoi.ti. the united respect and frankness, due to a king 
c. 4. si 9. ^ friend, he then opened himself to Agesilaus; 

expressed his regret that he could no longer be 
useful in his present situation ; requested that he 
might be sent on any tluty, where he might equally 
3 .10. avoid giving umbrage and incurring disgrace; and 

promised 
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promised that, to the best of his ability, it should 
be faithfully performed. 

Agesilaus did not deny this petition; and 
Lysander, l)eing sent to take the Ilellespontiiu: 
command, found an early opportiinilv to do a 
service highly acceptable to him. Spithridates, 
a Persian of rank, thought himself iiiiui\d l»y 
Pharnabazus. The bond of connection betneen 
the government of Susa and the great men of the 
distant provinces, lax before the expedili«)n of 
Cyrus, had been still weakened by that event. 
The address of I^ysander therefore sufficed to 
persuade Sjnthridates to renounce a government 
which gave no security to its faithful servants, 
and pass over to the Greeks with his family and 
effects, and two hundred horse under his com¬ 
mand. Leaving these under the protection of 
Lysander in Cyzicus, Spilhrulates proceeihsi, w ith 
his eldest son only, to wait uj)on Agesilaus in 
Ionia. 'Pile visit was, on many accounts, highly 
gratifying to that prince, and, among other things, 
for the information gained concerning the country 
under the government ot Pharnabazus. 

Tissaphernes only waited to be assured of the 
approach of the troops, particularly cavalry, which 
he expected from the interior provinces, and then 
sent a declaration to Agesilaus, ‘ that unless the 
‘ Europe'an forces were immediately witbdra\\n 
‘ from Asia, he and all who adhered to him, niii't 
‘ expect the vengeance of the great king.’ Not 
only the dej)Uties trom the Asiatic cities were 
alarmed, but the officers of the army, ami even 
the Lacedicraonians, could not w ithout uneasiness 

compare 
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CHAP, compare the smallness of their force with the 
■ numbers reported of the enemy. Agesilaus how¬ 
ever was not unprepared for this demonstration 
of the satrap’s falsehood. Receiving the com- 
munication with cheerfulness, he bad the Persian 
ministers tell their master, ‘ that he thanked him 
‘ for making the gods, avengers of perjury, ene- 
‘ mies to the Persian and friends to the Grecian 


Xenopb. 
Hel. I. a 
c. 4. t. 12. 


‘ cause.’ Instantly he dispatched notices for the 
Ionian, iEolian, and Hellespontine forces to join 
him; issued orders for the troops with him to 
prepare for marching; and to indicate that he 
meant not to await attack, but to carry the war 
where he knew the satrap’s interested feelings 
would be most \Tilnerable, he sent requisitions for 
the towns on the way to Caria to prepare markets 
for the army. 

Tissaphemes, informed of these dispositions 
directed his measures, not to the prosecution of 
the great interests of the empire, but to the pre¬ 
servation of his own large property in Caria. 
That mountainous province being unfit for the 
action of horse, he sent thither almost the w-hole 
of his infantry. Descending then with his 
numerous cavalry into the vale of the Maeander, 
he hoped, with that alone, to trample in dust the 
Grecian army, before it could reach the high¬ 
lands. Agesilaus was aware that, in the plain, 
he must suffer in contest with the Persian horse. 


As soon therefore as he was assured that his 


feint had fixed the attention of the satrap to the 
southward, he directed his own march the contrary 
way. Thus he joined, more readily, and without 

opposition, 
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opposition, the forces from the northern colonies, 
among whom were the Cyreian troops; and 
falling, wholly unexpected, ujion the satrapv of 
Pharnabazus, the country was plundered without 
Tesistance, the towns yielded as lie approached, 
and he inriched his army with a very great booty. 
Incouraged thus, he approached Dascvliuin, the 
satrap’s residence; but there he experienced how 
formidable the Persian cavalry were still capable 
of being. His small force of horse, preceiling 
the march of the infantry, met nearly an equal 
force of the enemy’s horse. Imuualiately the 
Greeks formed in line, four deep. I’rdike the 
desultory manner of the moilcrn Asiatics, the 
Persians charged in column, only twelve in front. 
Every Grecian lance opposed to them was broken ; 
and twelve men, with two horses, were instantly 
slain. The Greeks so felt their inlcriority, that 
they immediately retreated. I’ortunately the 
heavy-armed, under Agesilaus, were near enough 
to give them security. Modern tacticians generally 
hold the charge of cavalry in column absurd. 'Hie 
fact only is here given as it is related by the 
soldier-hisioriau. The account however, it sliould 
be observed, is among the numerous instances 
of candid confession, which intitle Xcno))h()ii to 
our credit when he relates the successes ot the 
Greeks, and diminish, tho certainly they cannot 
intirely remove, our regret, that we have no Persian 
accounts to confront with the Grecian. 

Agesilaus, prudent as brave, saw quickly what 
was to be done. On the morrow after the action 
of the cavalry, the entrails of the victims in tlic 

sac ri lice 
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sacrifice were found imperfect. This passed for 
an admonition from the gods to proceed no 
farther, and Agesilaus immediately directed his 
march back toward the coast; aware, says the 
historian, in phrase pretty strongly implying that 
the omen had been preconcerted, of the impossi¬ 
bility of acting in the plains without a sufficient 
force of horse. Fortunately winter was approach¬ 
ing, when annoyance to the Grecian territories, 
from the enemy’s powerful cavalry, w'as less to 
be apprehended. 

Against the insuing campain, Agesilaus took 
measures for being better provided. Requisitions 
w’ere sent for the wealthy, in every Grecian city 
of Asia, to prepare themselves for that service 
which the Grecian political institutions imposed, 
at the same time, as an honor and a tax. Those 
requisitions, were however accompanied with 
notice, that instead of personal attendance, able 
substitutes, well mounted and w'ell armed, Avould 
be accepted; and the levies were completed, says 
Xenophon, with a diligence and dispatch, as if 
every noble and wealthy Ionian thought he was 
hiring a man to die for him. 

Early in spring, Agesilaus assembled his whole 
force in Ephesus, and there bestowed an attention, 

more than was usual among the generals of that 
01 96. 00 

age, in preparing his troops for service. Com¬ 
monly among the Greeks, the soldier’s arms were 
what his means inabled, or his zeal in the cause 
and regard for his own safety, induced him to 
procure; his discipline was what the institutions 
of his commonwealth required of all its subjects; 

occasionally 


Xi'iloph. 
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occasionally improved, through the same motives 
which excited care in the choice of arms. Tlie 
man unprovided with the armour and unacciuainteil 
with the discipline of the heavy-armed, was cast 
among the ignobler crowd of the light-armed : his 
pay, if any, was inferior; he had no allowance for 
a servant; if a prisoner he was neglecteti; if 
killed, unnumbered. 13 ut, serving among the 
heavy-armed, in proportion as his armour uas 
imperfect, and his personal skill dci'icient, his 
danger in action was greater. Agesilaus however 
W’ould not trust the service of his country, anfl his 
own gloiy', to the various effect of such consideia- 
tions upon the various tempers of men. Heavy- 
armed, middle-armed, bowmen, and cavalry, were 
all severally called out to exercise : emulation was 
excited by the institution of jwizes for those who 
excelled; arms w'ere examinetl; artizans ami 
traders were invited and incouragetl; the agora 
of Kphesus was crowded with horses, and ^va^likl! 
implements of every kind ; and the city, says the 
soldier-historian who was present, seemed a labo- 
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ratory of ^var'^ 

Amid these military cares, the attention ot 
Agesilaus to acts of religion contributed to inluse, 
at the same time, confidence and a spirit of order 
among his troops. It was his common practice is. 
to lead the way, from the field of exercise to the 
temple of Diana; where those, who had gained 
prizes, offered their chaplets, the honorary [>art 
of their reward, to the goddess. ‘ And what, 
proceeds the historian, ‘ may not be hopefi from 
‘ an army, dutiful to the gods, diligent m military 
• exercises, and zealous in subordination . 

Anotlicr 
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Another measure of the Spartan prince to 
excite confidence among his troops, consonant as 
doubtless it was to the manners esteemed best in 
that age, and accordingly mentioned by Xenophon, 
not only without reprobation, but among things 
praiseworthy, will be otherwise thought of by the 
better-taught humanity of modern times. Among 
the prisoners at Ephesus, taken in the Persian 
provinces, by those freebooters who, in the de¬ 
ficiency of law and government, made their live¬ 
lihood by such violences’*, were some of wealthy 
families and higher rank; accustomed, says the 
historian, to ride in carriages, and unaccustomed 
to toil. These Agesilaus ordered to be exposed 
naked, for public sale by the common crier. Un¬ 
practised in those naked exercises, in which the 
bodies of men of all ranks among the Greeks 
became imbrowmed, their skins were white, their 
limbs delicate, they appeared incapable of activity 
or labor, and the Greek soldiers drew the con¬ 
clusion, that they should have no more to appre¬ 
hend in battle, from such men, than from so 
many women. 

According to the usual rotation in the Lace¬ 
daemonian service, when the first year of the 
command of Agesilaus was completed, Lysander 
and the rest of the Thirty returned home, and 
were succeeded in their situation by an equal 
number of other Spartans. Among these the 
king w'as to distribute the commands under him 
at his discretion. The cavalry accordingly he 
committed to Xenocles; the Lacedasmonian 
neodamodes to Scythes; to Herippidas, "the 
Cyreians; and the .f^sian Greeks to Migdon. He 
*' Tvi Tut xitfSi then 
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ilien notified his intention to march directly into SECT. 
the richest of the enemy’s country, in dkence “f- 
of which the utmost exertion was to be expected, 
and he therefore admonished all to be prepared 
in body and mind accordingly. 

The wily yet w'eak Tissaphernes was again 
deceived through his very fear of deception, c. 4. b. Vi. 
Being informed of the notice given in ])ul)lie 
orders by the Spartan king, he thought it a feint, 
like that of the former year; and, supposing 
Caria so much more certainly now the reiil as it 
was less the pretended object, he again sent lii.s 
infantry thither, and again incuinped uitli hi.s 
formidable cavalry in the vale of Mauuider. 
Agesilaus, in precise conformity to his doclan'd 
intention, marched into the Sardian territory, and, 
three days unopposed, his army collected |)lun(ler 
oil all sides. 

On the fourth day, the followers of tlie Clrccian . 
camp u ere dispersed for booty, about the rich 
banks of the Pactolus, when a body of J’ersian 
cavalry suddenly came upon them, and kilLd 
several. Agesilaus ordering his horse to their 
relief, the whole Persian army appeared, forming 
in order of battle. The ground was not favor¬ 
able for ingaging so superior a body of cavalry ; 
but the whole Grecian force was collectol, and 
the Persian infantry absent. Agesilaus therefoic 
resolved to use the opportunity. He ordered 
his horse, with assurance of being supported, ro 
charge: he commanded his iniddle-urineil to 
follow running; and he led his phalanx uith a 
brisk yet steddy pace after them. Ihe Persians 

repelled 


>. St. 
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CHAP, repelled’* the Grecian cavalry; but the sight of 
the middle-armed, followed by the formidable 
array of the phalanx, dismayed them; they 
turned, and presently fled. Some, intangled in 
the course of the Pactolus, were killed or made 
prisoners. Against the rest the pursuit of the 
(Greeks was little destructive; but it gave them 
possession of the Persian camp. The middle¬ 
armed, as would be likely, says the historian, 
immediately fell to plunder. But Agesilaus dis¬ 
appointed their rapacity, by surrounding the camp 
with his more regular troops ; and, inclosing thus 
together friends and foes, he insured the just 
distribution of a very great booty. Many camels, 
an animal then little known in Greece, being 
carried thither by Agesilaus in his return, were 
much noticed amongthe trophies that distinguished 
this victory. 

Xenoph. Intelligence of the event excited great alarm 
c! 4 ! 8. 25 . Sardis, and vehement complaint against the 
«c AgMii. satrap; who was in his palace there when the 
misfortune happened, which his presence with the 
army, and the animation he might have infused 
by sharing its dangers, it w'as held, ought to have 
prevented. The alarm was quickly inhanced, anti 
the complaint sharpened, by the appearance of 
the Grecian army before the walls, and by the 
plunder and destruction of everything around. 
Xcn.Ages. The Spartan king endevored to increase the 
disorder, by a proclamation, declaring himself the 
friend and protector of freedom, ready to contest 

in 

'* So much, I tliink, is implied in the word iSi|«»To, used 
both in the Hellenics and in the Agesilaus. 
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in arms the right of any who claimed to hold 
Asia in subjection. It does not appear that any 
important desertion followed ; but great alarm 
was communicated, even to the distant court of 
Persia; insomuch that the ruin of Tissaphernes 
was in consequence resolved upon. According 
to the manner nearly of the Turkish empire at 
this day, Tithraustes came to Sardis, commissioned 
from the king, at the same time to supersede and 
to behead him. Such was the end of that worth¬ 
less satrap; who, in a long course of years, had 
such various transactions with the Greeks. Uis 
sovereins, and their subjects committed to his 
government, both had undoubtedly enough to 
complain of him ; yet, as far as the Greeks were 
interested in his character, his weakness and 
cowardice seem to have been more beneficial to 
them than his profligacy was injurious 

The first act of the government of Tithraustes, 
after the execution of his predecessor, marks a 
weakness in the Persian empire, which, notwith¬ 
standing the many instances that have occurred, 
still appears surprizing. When, in the distant 
provinces, private interest or private animosity 
led the late satrap to measures directly opposite to 
what the service of his soverein required, we see 

only 

“ Cornelius Nepos, in his life of Conon, says that Tissa 
phemes rebelled, and that his death was the just punishment 
for that crime: but the biographer abounds with instances 
of carelessness, and of a deficient judgement, which led liiin 
sometimes, even in contradiction to the best authorities, to 
report utter improbabilities. Indeed many of the lives 
ascribed to him bear much the appearance of juvenile exer¬ 
cises ; the works of a youth of talents, in a course of Greek 
reading, practising Latin composition. 

VOL. V. ’C C • 
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CHAP, only a common consequence of weak government. 

. But the new viceroy came immediately com¬ 
missioned from the supreme council of the empire, 
and yet did not come to revenge the injuries of 
the Persian subjects, or repair the disgraces of 
the Persian arms, suffered in the invasion of the 
empire, by the forces of a little distant republic. 
He entered immediately into negotiation with 
Agesilaus; rather apologized for passed measures, 
laying the blame upon his predecessor : observed 
that justice was now executed upon that worthless 
officer; and protested that the king his master 
desired no other than that the Grecian cities 
in Asia should be free ; paying the antient tribute 
or rent for their lands, which had always been 
confessedly held of his empire; and that, upon 
these conditions only, he expected that the 
European troops should be withdrawn. Agesilaus 
professed himself willing to treat, but without 
authority to conclude. Tithraustes desired that 
authority might be sent for, and, in the meantime, 
that hostilities against his satrapy at least might 
cease: ‘ Consider Pharnabazus,’ he said, ‘ still 
‘ as your enemy; and invade his territory; but 
‘ for myself, I have a fair claim to be treated as 

* the friend of the Greeks, having done them 
‘ justice against him, who was the principal author 

* of their wrongs.’ This was sub m issive language 
from the lieutenant of the great king. What 
followed, however, still more marks the conscious¬ 
ness of utter inability, in the administration of the 
empire, to extend, from the capital to the distant 
provinces, the energy necessary to hold all united 

in 
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in just obedience and under due protection, sect. 
Agesilaus did not scruple to require, as the price . 
of truce with one satrapy, to be paid the expence 
of carrying war into another; and to this strange 
proposal the new satrap acceded : thirty talents, 
above six thousand pounds sterling, were paid, 
expressly to defray the expence of the Grecian 
army’s march into the Bithynian satrapy”. Ex* 
amplesof a policy something similar perhaps may 
be found in the modern history of Turkey. Of 
the fact however we cannot reasonably doubt; 
for Xenophon, holding his commanti in the Cy- 
reian troops, and intimate with Agesilaus, was in 
a situation certainly to know what he related ; 
and his zeal for the glory of his friend and patron 
would not lead him, designedly, to exaggerate the 
satrap’s folly, or the weakness of the Persian 


empire. 

The views of Agesilaus, in the early part ol his 
command, appear to have been moderate, lie 
would have been contented with the glory of giving 
independency to the Greeks of Asia, and peace 
to those of Europe. But experience of the ease 
with which greater advantages, and higher fame, 
might be acquired, seems to have excited his 
ambition. Possibly however he may have found 
good reason to believe, that moderation was not 
so safe, as on a transient view it might appear. 
He may have thought, and perhaps justly, that 

there could be no security for peace, but m the 

enemy s 

The satrapy of Pharnabazus was variously 
Bithynian, the Phrygian, the Uellespontwie, or of Dascjhs 
or Dascylium, the satrap's principal residence. 

C C 2 
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enemy’s inability to make successful war. Possibly 
he may have known some cause, not likely to be 
lasting, for the new satrap’s submissive conduct, 
apparently so unbecoming the officer of a great 
empire in so great a command; and he may have 
been influenced by the consideration, that, if 
Tithraustes was not as faithless as Tissaphernes, 
an early successor might be so. Meanwhile the 
success of his friends at home, in managing his 
political interests, w'as an incouragement to follow 
the path of ambition. A commission arrived, put¬ 
ting the fleet under his command, equally with the 
landforces, and authorizing him to appoint the 
admiral. He proceeded immediately to use this 
new power, with a view not to peace, unless as it 
might follow farther success in war. He com¬ 
municated to all the tow ns of the coast and Hands 
his wish to have his naval force increased ; leaving 
it to themselves to decide what ships they w'ould 
add to their squadrons. Agesilaus was popular; 
the war was popular; to many it had been lu¬ 
crative ; and, the zeal of wealthy individuals vying 
with that of communities, the fleet was strength¬ 
ened with a hundred and twenty new’ triremes. 
In the appointment of his admiral, Agesilaus 
allowed his partiality for a friend and relation to 
lead him to injudicious choice. Superseding 
Pharax, who had done considerable services, he 
committed the important command to Peisander, 
his queen’s brother; a man of approved courage 
and clear honor, but unversed in navaJ affairs. 
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SECTION IV. 


Mission of Timocraies into Greece from the Satrap of Lydia: 
Bribery rf the Democratical Leaders in the Grecian 
Republics: Enmity excited against Lacedamon : ll’ar bctjceen 
Phocis and iMcris, leading to lEar between Laecdttmon and 
Thebes: Athens gained to the Theban Alliance: Invasion of 
Beeotia: Death of Lysunder: Prosecution and Flight of 
Pausanias, King of Lacedeemnn. 

These preparations, demonstrating that the La¬ 
cedaemonian king had neither peace, nor any little 
object, in view, alarmed Tithrauste.s. The military 
of the Persian empire was weak, hut its wealth 
was still powerful. Means to be informed of the 
state of Greece, of the dissensions among its little 
republics, one with another and each within itself, 
of the violence of party in all, and, what was most 
important, of the extensive dislike to the Lace¬ 
daemonian supremacy, and the growing jealousy 
of the Lacedmraonian power, were open to the 
satrap. A Persian, versed enough in Grecian 
politics and Grecian manners, to manage an in¬ 
triguing negotiation among the Grecian republics, 
was probably not to be found. Tithraustes there¬ 
fore employed a Greek, Timocrates of Rhodes. 
The general purpose of his mission was to con¬ 
ciliate, to the Persian interest, the leading men ot 
every republic where he could find opportunity, 
and excite them to active measures against Lace- 
dmmon; directing his view particularly to tho.e 
cities, where aversion toward Lace a*mon w 
known most to prevail. Among means, bribery 

c c 3 . 
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CHAP, was much depended upon; a political engine even 
. . then of great efficacy, tho it had not, as our moral 

poet has observed, that facility of operation which 
modem refinements in commerce have given it. 
Paper-credit was unknown : Timocrates was ne¬ 
cessarily to be incumbered with gold'*. In the 
poverty of the Grecian republics however, about 
twelve thousand pounds sterling, ably and faith¬ 
fully distributed, was sufficient to make a great 
change in the political face of the country'*. 
Xenophon has not scrupled to name the party- 
leaders, in Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, who 
Xenopii. partook of it. The Athenians, if we may trust 
c.6!s. 2.* his impartiality in speaking of his fellowcountry- 
men, clear of that baseness, were led only by 
ambition, and the hope of recovering their lost 
preeminence in Greece, to desire a confederacy 
against Lacedaemon. 

Ibid. But, whatever the operations of secret intrigue 

might be, the result became quickly evident.- The 
general assemblies in the several cities resounded 

with 

“ Blest paper-credit! last and best supply! 

That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly! 

Gold, imp'd by thee, can compass hardest things; 

Can pocket states, can fetch and carry kings; 

A single leaf shall waft an army o’er. 

Or ship off senates to a distant shore; 

A leaf, like Sybil's, scatter to and fro 

Our fates and fortunes, as the winds shall blow ; 

Pregnant with thousands flits the scrap unseen, 

And, silent, sells a king or buys a queen. 

Pope’s Moral Essays, ep. 3. 

'* Whether Xenophon was or was not exactly informed of 
the sum which Timocrates brought and distributed, tho it is 
reasonable to suppose he had some good ground for his posi¬ 
tive assertion, he was however competent to judge whether 
the sum he has named was probably equal to the effect 
ascribed to it. 
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with invectives against Lacedemonian tyranny. 
‘ Since the conclusion of the twenty-seven years 
‘ war,’ it was asked, ‘ and the overthrow of the 
‘ tyrannous dominion of Athens, what benefit has 
‘ accrued to Greece from the transfer of empire 
‘ to Lacedjemon ? Of what command, what honor, 
‘ what revenue, have the allies been allowed to 
‘ participate ? those allies who so zealously shared 
‘ all labors, all dangers, all expences ? On the 
‘ contrary, adding indignity to injury, have not 
‘ the Lacedaem^ians sent Helots, with their title 
‘ of harmost, to govern Grecian republics, and 
‘ conducted themselves, in all respects, as if they 
‘ claimed to be masters of their free confede- 


SECT. 

IV. 


‘ rates ? ’ The apprehensions, tlie indignation, and 
the animosity of the Many were thus extensively 
excited. But a pretence for hostility was yet 
Avanting ; for the Laceda'inonian government, 
how’ever its officers, or however itself might he c. j, 
occasionally oppressive, had scrupulously avoided 
any direct breach of those treaties, by which the 
Grecian republics were united under its supremacy. 
And it is to be ol)serve(l that those called Helots, 
to whom forein command was committed, were 
not persons actually in the condition of slaves. 
They were indeed probably new citizen.^, those 
called neodamodes, raised from the condition of 
slaves ; but of Grecian blood, as old and perhaps 
as pure as any in the country. This reproach 
however would assist the general eflect. But tlur 
Thebans were the ingenious politicians who de¬ 
vised the provocation, which actually led to a 
renewal of the miseries of a general war in 
c c A Greece ; 
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CHAP. Greece; likely, through obvious circumstances, to 
^xxiv. ^ superinduce general ruin, or universal subjection, 
tho the forein power then most formidable failed 
of the requisite energy, and it was beyond the 
ken of the clearest human foresight, to discover 
where the overwhelming might was at length to 
arise. 

Xenoph. The borders of Phocis and the Opuntian 

Hcl 13 * 

c. 5.’»! 3.' Locris were in one part disputed Androcleidas, 
M4.°™82. those popular leaders in Thebes, w'hom 

Xenophon has not scrupled to name as a partaker 
in the Persian gold, persuaded the Locrians lo 
raise contributions on the doubtful land. The 
Phocians, precisely as Androcleidas expected 
and desired, immediately made reprisals. For 
this aggression, as the party affected to call it, 
against the allies of Thebes, it was then not 
difficult to excite the Theban multitude against 
the Phocians. Accordingly Phocis was invaded 
and plundered. Unable to contend w-ith Thebes, 
and still more with Thebes and Locris united, tlie 
Phocians sent ministers to Lacedaemon, claiming 
that protection to which they were intitled, as 
members of the confederacy in which the greater 
Xe».Hei. part of Greece was united. The Spartans rejoiced 
™ the fair pretence, thus afforded, for repressing 
by arms the injurious insolence of Thebes. The 
success of Agesilaus against the Persian empire 

elated 

Oi In raT( QiCatf •yoiri'Tej—Asxfov; 
rov( OTovtlui/f ix rif iftfiaCumcri/tov ^vkivo'i t< k»i 

;((Vfucr«irtJi(m,r—Tie6ana: civitatis pnneipes—Locris Opuntiis 
persuttdent ut ex agro inter Phocenses et Tkebanos contracerso 
pecumas penderent. It is clear, from what follows in the 
next section, that this is ill translated ; ieaHtTt means, not the 
Thebans, but the Locrians. 
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ciOttcd tHcni j 110 oUicr ^,o^liiJlotio^ ivitliui Ciroccc sect 
interfered; and the cause ajipeared so juM, that 
they thought they inight depend upon the willing 
support of the confederacy. War was accordinglv 
resolved: the forces of the confederacy w ere B.C.:i;i4 
summoned, and orders were issued for a Lace- 
da^mordan army to march. 


'I’iiebes being thus ingaged in a contest very 
unequal, uuicss powerful support could he oli- 
tained, its leaders, hide know n by name in history, 
hut evidently abl>; daring men, possibly tnte to 
their party, but scrupuJou.s of uotliing for partv- 

purposes, ilirected their vi'^w to Allieii.s. 'I’liey . .i>'' 

kru • that a disposition liostilc to Laeedaunon c..-). V; 
was extensive there; but they knew, moreover, 
that a warni sense of many and severe injuries, 
received from the Thehans, was also strongly 
impressed. Ministers wtre therefore .sent, in- » 
structed to soothe, flatter, and incite the Athenians. 
Careless themselves of the general welfare of 
(rrecce, and believing that a majority in Athens 
would postpone it to the separate interest of their 
own city, or of their party, they laid out the 
probability of gaining the alliance of the Persian 
king, now decidedly the enemy of Laceda-mon, 
which, they .said, would insure success; and they 
did not even scrujile to propose the recovery of 
that dominion to Athens, which she had formerly 
lield over so many (rrecian slates, as an object, 
which ought to decide the Athenians in their 
favor. Thrasybulus, it appears, countenanced 
their measure; which coincided with his interest 
as head of tlie democratical party in Athens; 

and 
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CHAP, and probably he had his particular connectioos 
. . with the democratical leaders in Thebes. Under 

Xcnopb, such circumstances the proposal was carried, in 
c. 5 . 3 . 9 . the Athenian assembly, for joining in the war 
with Thebes against Lacedaemon. 

The interest of Lysander, still powerful at 
Sparta, is likely to have contributed to the reso¬ 
lution for war with Thebes. He was immediately 
appointed to an important command, for which 
the popularity of his character seems to have 
concurred, with the superiority of his abilities 
and experience, to render him peculiarly qualified. 
*. 6 .r. Going into Phocis, he assembled, according to 
his instructions, the Phocian, CEtasan, Heracleot, 
Malian, and .SInian forces. Marching directly 
to Orchomenus, where the supremacy affected 
by Thebes was borne with reluctance, the gates, 
after short negotiation, were opened to him, as 
a protector, the vindicator of Boeotian freedom. 
3 .10,11. Strengthened then by the Orchomenian troops, 
he proceeded to Haliartus, where, according to 
a concerted plan, Pausanias king of Lacedaemon 
was to meet him on an appointed day, with the 
army from Peloponnesus. Pausanias failed him : 
he nevertheless approached the place; and ob¬ 
taining a conference with the leading people, 
would have prevailed, there as at Orchomenus, 
had not the exertions of some Thebans present, 
tho not without difficulty, prevented, 
ij. Informed of the loss of one city and the danger 

of another, th# Thebans marched in haste against 
Lysander. Whether that able general was sur¬ 
prized by their rapidity, or his past successes led 
7. him 
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him to confide too much in his own ability, in sect. 
the zeal and discipline of his troops, and in the v ^ 
deficiency of the enemy, under the walls of 
Haliartus, which he was preparing to assault, he 
was overpowered and killed. His army fled; but 
quickly reaching the neighboring highlands, turned 
upon the pursuers, and with advantage of ground, 
and an artillery which that ground aflbrded, frag¬ 
ments of rock rolled down upon the compact 
body of the heavy-armed, while the heights gave 
superior effect also to other weapons, the enemy 
were at length compelled to retreat, with con¬ 
siderable loss. 

The Thebans erected their trophy at that gate 
of Haliartus, near which they had been conquerors 
and Lysander had fallen; yet they were not a 
little dejected by the final event of the day. The 
morrow' however showed how important the life 
of one man may be: Orchomenians, Malians, 
.Enians, Heracleots, CEtaeans, and Phocians, tho 
victorious, having lost the leader who united all, 
and in whom all confided, hastened to their several 
homes, and the army was no more. Then the Xen.ph. 
Thebans were again elated, and their success 
appeared important. But when, soon after, Pau- 
sanias arrived in their territory, with his power¬ 
ful army from Peloponnesus, alarm and dejec¬ 
tion anew pervaded them. The arrival of the 
Athenian forces, on the following day, restor^ 
animation; and when it was observed that the 
measures of Pausanias indicated no ability, no 
vigor, then security and presumpUon afresh 
prevailed. ^ 
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CHAP. It has been observed, upon some occasion in 
. . modern times, that, when a commander desires 

to avoid fighting, he calls a council of war; and 
this, in antient as in modern ages, might arise 
either from cowardice, or from a view to the 
interest of a party: nor would it, in.Rntient, any 
more than in modern ages, be always easy to 
ascertain which was the prevailing piptive.- The 
business of recovering, for burial, the bodies of 
Lysander and those who fell with him, a rite 
which Grecian superstition made so important, 
Xenopk necessaiily ingaged the attention of Pausanias. 
e. s. s!i5. To consult whether a battle should be fought, or 
a truce solicited, not the polemarcs and lochages 
only, but all the pentecosters of the army were 
assembled. It was observed, that the army was 
»• le- very deficient of the strength proposed; Corinth 
had refused its troops, and the reinforcement 
expected with Lysander was dispersed ; that the 
allies serving were not zealous in the cause; that 
the enemy was very superior in cavalry; and that 
even a victory would scarcely inable them to 
accomplish their purpose of recovering the bodies, 
lying within reach of missile weapons from the 
towers of Haliartus. It was accordingly resolved 
*. 17. to solicit a truce. The Thebans, elated, refused 
to grant it, but upon condition that the army 
should immediately quit Bceotia. This humiliating 
condition was accepted, and then the dead were 
restored. Pausanias and those about him ap¬ 
peared satisfied: but, whatever might be their 
sentiments or their views, the army felt its dis¬ 
grace ; and the uneasiness was inhanced by the 

contumelious 
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’cotitumelious behavior of the Thebans, who, in sect. 
attending its retreat, pursued with blows any who 
deviated from the strict line of the highway. 

The conduct of Pausanias would appear, at x.no|.i,, 
home, the more inexcusable, on being compared 
with that of Lysander; %vhen it was observetl 
what one did, in the command of a few troops 
of the northern allies, w'ith what the other did 
not, at the head of a Peloponnesian army. Being 
capitally prosecuted, Pausanias fled to Tegea; 
and to avoid the consequence of the sentence, in 
his absence pronounced against him, he passed 
his remaining days in banishment. 

We find attributed to Lysander, by the later 
antient writers, whom the modern have mostly Corn. Nej* 
followed, a conduct very dilferent from that in- ^ ’ 

dicated by the cotemporary historian; in foreiii 
command a revolting haughtiness, an injurious 
and selfish tyranny; at home, a plot for a revo¬ 
lution, through which he proposed to become 
soverein of Lacedasmon and of all Crreecc. His 
influence, it is said, was exerted, and his intrigues 
directed, to procure a decree of the Lacedainonians 
in general assembly, for abolishing the hereditary- 
right to the throne in the posterity of Hercules, 
and laying open the succession to all Spartans, at 
the choice of the people; trusting in his own 
popularity for a certain preference. Considering 
the cotemporary historians connection with 
Agesilaus and the family of Agesilaus, it must 
appear extraordinary that even the first imputa¬ 
tion, if founded, and most unaccountable that the 
latter, should wholly have escaped that historian’s 

notice. 
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CHAP, notice. In gathering the conduct and characters 
. of eminent men, from antient authors, we find 
occasion continually to beware how far party- 
spirit may have directed the cotemporary, and 
a^eference to party-writers, the later pens; and, 
fortunately, not seldom the result itself furnishes 
assistance for detection. So here the sense, which 
the party in opposition to Lysander entertained, 
of his popularity at home, could hardly be more 
strongly shown, than by the imputation of such 
a purpose, as that ascribed to him, to be prose¬ 
cuted in such a manner, which clearly implies 
corroboration of Xenophon’s account of his 
popularity, both in Asia, and in northern Greece. 
Indeed riie manner in which the friend of the 
king of Sparta and of his family, objects of the 
pretended plot, has borne testimony to Lysander’s 
merits, is really creditable at the same time to 
Lysander, Agesilaus, and Xenophon'; and the 
total failure of notice of such a plot, both in the 
Hellenics and the Agesilaus, seems enough to 
indicate that the tale originated in party invective 
only, to which both Agesilaus and Xenophon 
disdained to give any countenance. 
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SECTION V. 

Plm of Agesilaus for dismembering the Persian Empire: 

Alliance if the Prince of Paphlagonia with Laeedeemon: 

Winter Campain in Bithynia: Conference between Agesilaus 

and Phamabazus. 

While the flame of internal war Mas thus re- sect. 

kindled in Greece, and Lacediemon, ruled by ^_'• 

the ephors, was rapidly losing her consideration B.c.;!94. 
and influence thpre, Agesilaus had been success- ! 
fully prosecuting a plan of operations against 
Persia, the best calculated of any known to liave 
been ever formed, for promoting, not mecrly the 
interest of I.,aceda;mon, or even of Greece alone, 
but the common good of a very large portion 
of mankind. Stimulated, no doubt, by the love 
of glory, but allured by no vain, interested, de¬ 
structive project of conquest, he projiosed to 
dismember the Persian empire, leaving tJie sepa¬ 
rated parts free. The philosopher, his friend x«-n.AL« 

and historian, gives him the entin? credit of this .. 

wise and liberal jmlicy. None before Agesilaus, 
he says, ever thought of so depriving the Persian 
king of his provinces, as not to bring ruin upon 
the people. Hut the revolt of Cyrus, M hicli had 
led Laceda>mon, lately the ally, to Income the 
enemy of the king, had at the same lime pre¬ 
pared matters for this great design, pointed out 
the means of execution, and demonstrated the 
probability of success. A shock bad been given 
to the fidelity of the great va.ssals in tbe distant 
provinces i and the exigency m Iiich had compelled 
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CHAP, the Greeks, who accompanied Cyrus, to fight 
^ . their way from the center to the extremity, had 

afforded sure ground for calculating the force 
necessary to attack it. The revolt of Spithridates 
was then an important point already gained: it 
gave not only hope of farther defection, but 
Xenopii, means to procure it. Cotys, or Corylas^', king 
of Paphlagonia, a tributary of the Persian empire, 
tho he had not concurred in the rebellion of 
Cyrus, yet, on receiving summons from the king 
* to join the royal army with his f|j||ces, had refused 
obedience. Probably the, fear of vengeance would 
make the Lacedaemonian alliance acceptable to 
him, and Spithridates undertook to manage the 
negotiation. Meanwhile Egypt, long since in 
revolt, remained unsubdued. 

It does not appear that Agesilaus was aware 
of the intrigues which Tithrausles was carrying 
on in Greece, when, in pursuance of his ingage- 
B.C.394. ment with him, early in autumn he quitted the 
01.96.S. Lydian and entered the Bithynian satrapy. No 
due preparation had been made by Pharnabazus 
to defend the country. In the field no opposition 
was attempted; and, as the Grecian army pro¬ 
ceeded toward Paphlagonia, some towns volun¬ 
tarily surrendered, some were taken by assault, 
and waste and plunder were extended on all 
sides. The negotiation with Cotys- meanwhile 
proceeded successfully. That prince met Agesilaus 
on the border of his territory, and concluded 
a treaty of alliance with the Lacedaemonian 

commonwealth. 

” Cotys is the name we find in our copies of Xenophon’s 
Hellenics, as well as of Diodorus and Plutarch; but in our 
copies of Xenophon’s Anabasis, it is written Corylas. 
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commonwealth. Agesilaus, much gratified u ith the s k c t 
event, at the same time to strengthen the union w ith 
Cotys, and to reward Spithridates, proposed a mar- **' '• 
riage, which was presently agreed upon, between the » * 

Paphlagonian prince and the Persian nobleman s 
daughter. But, in the deficiency of accommoda¬ 
tions in the intervening country, the young ladv 
could not travel into Paphlagonia from Cyzicus, 
where her father had left her, before the following 
spring. Agesilaus gratified all parties by ordering n. 
a trireme of his fleet, with a Spartan commander, 
to. convey her to the Paphlagonian coast. 

We have had many occasions to observe bow 
economically, in the scantiness of their public 
revenues, the Greeks commonly made uar. I'm 
an army far from home, it was particularly de¬ 
sirable to find winter-quarters in the enemy''^ 
country. Having acquired the important rein- 
forcement of a thousand Paphlagonian horse, 
beside two thousand targeteers, Agesilaus resolved 
to march to Dascylium, the cajrital of tli<* 
Bithynian satrapy, and with the plunder of its rich 
territory to subsist and reward his army. 'J’hc t«-r- 
ritory of Dascylium w'as the inherited property ot 
Phhrnabazus. His palace was sumjituous, and siir- ii i-i 
rounded with every apjiendage of convenience and 
delight. Xenophon.himselfbotba sportsman aiirl a 
farmer, particularly notices the inclosed parks and 
open chaccs, abounding with game of every kind, 
the river stored with fish, the many large vil lages and 
. well-cultivated farms, with a numerous population, 
unaccustomed to see or to apprehend an enemy. 

The satrap being without infantry which he could 
oppose to the Grecian phalanx, his own and his 
people’s property became the prey of the invaders. 

■ VOL. V. p n 
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CHAP. All the care and foresight of Agesilaus were 
1 ^ however insufficient to guard against the effects 

Hei'T 4. contempt, naturally grovving, for an enemy 

c.1. ».9. gQ apparently helpless; while Phamabazus, with¬ 
out troops for steddy defence, had however those 
with which he could strike a sudden blow ; and 
he wanted neither activity nor spirit to direct and 
lead their exertions. A body from the Grecian 
army, sent to collect provisions, was wandering 
carelessly after plunder, when the satrap came 
upon them, with a small body of horse and two 
sithe-armed chariots. The G reeks had notice of his 
approach, timely enough to assemble to the number 
of seven hundred. Pharnabazus, tho his cavalry 
were only four hundred, did not hesitate to attack 
them. At the battle of Cunaxa the charge of a hun¬ 
dred and fifty sithe-armed chariots had been directed 
again^ ten thousand Greeks in phalanx, without 
any effect. Two only now, probably under bolder 
guidance, threw seven hundred into confusion; and 
a vigorous charge of the cavalry immediately follow¬ 
ing, completed the rout. A hundred were killed ; 
and flight would have saved few of the rest, had not 
Agesilaus, with the main body of the army, been 
fortunately near enough to give them protection. 

This action, honorable to Pharnabazus and 
incouraging to his troops, was however scarcely 
a step towards relief from circumstances highly 
f. 11. distressing. He was constantly watching, with 
his cavalry, to give protection: to his property and 
people, against detachments and maroders from 
the Grecian army; but, through fear of nightly 
attack, which an army of cavalry was little fit to 
resist, he dared rest nowhere. Moving therefore 
daily, he was always anxious to keep it unknown 

where 
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where he meant at night to incamp or take his sect. 

quarters. But precaution, which niigiit luivc suf- _< 

heed against the Greeks, did not suffice against 
the knowlege of the country, and the means lov lo. 
procuring intelligence, which Spithridales pos¬ 
sessed. Within three days after the surprize and 
defeat of the Grecian detachment, Spithridales 
obtained information that the satrap was at C ava. 


a large village about twenty miles from thefJreciaii 
camp. lie communicated with the Spartan 
Herippidas, who commanded the Cyreian troops; 
a man covetous of fame, and always eager lor 
enterprize; and Herippidas reipiested of Agesilaus 
permission to attempt the suriirize of the satraji in 
his quarters; desiring for the purpose two thousand 
heavy-armed, as many targeteers, the Paphlagonian 
cavalry, with that under Spithridales, ami as many 
of the Greek as would be volunteers on the occasion. 
Agesilaus consented ; tlie preparatory sacrihee was 
performed, and the augur declared, that succesi* 
was portended. The detachment was ordered to 
assemble, at the close of evening, in front of the 
camp. But darkness, and the want of tliose ci.nve- 
nient and cheap materials for w riling, w illi whic i, 
in modern times, the lowest officer so readily forms 
his roll, gave opportunity for evasion, and not half 
the proposed number of any of the troops ap- 
ncared. Fear of derision nevertheless stimulating, 
Herippidas resolved to proceed, and Spithridales 
did not shrink from the undertaking. 

Marching accordingly, they reached Cava be- 
fore d»y, and, «ith the first .lawn, 
presently carried the pnncipal outguard. 
whole Persian army instantly iled, and the camp 
. . D D 2 
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CHAP, was taken. Spithridates and the Paphlagonians 
. . were hasty in appropriating its contents. The 

satrap’s baggage, a multitude of slaves, and 
numerous beasts of burthen, for accompanying 
the rapid marches of the cavalry with accommo¬ 
dations for the satrap and his train, fell into their 
hands. Herippidas, anxious to get credit for the 
amount of the capture, as well as to do justice to 
himself and his detachment, stationed his Greek 
troops so as to intercept those who bore and drove 
the plunder, and he put all in charge of the 
common prizesellers of the army**. This mea¬ 
sure, in itself apparently right, he seems to have 
made wrong by the Spartan roughness, by the 
too little condescension for Asiatic prejudices, 
with which he carried it into execution. The 
Paphlagonians were disgusted, as if they had re¬ 
ceived a gross injury; and Spithridates so resented 
what he considered as a disgracing insult, that on 
•he following night he left the army, and led away 
h*"T 4 Paphlagonians with him. Going to Sardis, he 
c. 1. ». I’a. surrendered himself with them to Ariasus, in whom, 
as having himself borne arms against the king, 
they expected the readier disposition to excuse 
their desertion. No event, during his command 
in Asia, gave Agesilaus so much uneasiness. 

The hope of an acquisition, however, that 
would much more than compensate the loss thus 
sustained, about the same time^presented itself. 
ApoUophanes, a Greek of Cyzicus, who had 
been long connected by hospitality with Phama- 
bazus, was at this time living as a guest with 
Agesilaus. He proposed to negotiate an interview 
between the satrap, and the Lacedemonian king, 
Aafufiiau^at. aild' 
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and he succeeded. A place was appointed in secp. 

the open air. Agesilaus, attended by his thirty «_, 

Spartans, arrived first; and, finding some green- nXl 
sward, all with Spartan simplicity, seated them- ‘ 
sllves on it. Presently Phamabazus came, 
gorgeously habited, and attended by a numerous 
train, who proceeded sedulously to spread fine 
carpets and place soft cushions, after the Persian 
fashion. The sight of the Spartan king struck 
him with a generous shame; he ordered away 
all the apparatus of luxury, and, in emulation 
of the simplicity which he admired, would scat 
himself on the ground. The customary salutation 
having passed, Phamabazus offered his right hand, 
which Agesilaus with his right hand received; 
after which the satrap, as the elder, says the 
historian, began the conference. Mentioning tlui . 11 
alliance he formerly had with Lacedaemon, anti 
the important services he had renderetl that state 
in the war with Athens, he proceeded to say. 

‘ None could accuse him of doubledcaling, like 
‘ Tissaphernes : yet his rccompence was the 
‘ destruction of his property, with such distress to 
‘ himself, that he could not command a supper 
‘ from his own estate, unless, like the dop, u; 

‘ could pick up any crumbs left by the Greeks. 

‘ If then,’ he added, ‘ I am ignorant of what is just 
‘ and sacred, I wish you to teach me how this can 
‘ be consistent with generosity and gratitude. 

The Thirty felt the reproach*’ m ^spectfd 
silence. Agesiteus, after some pause. 

. nf XpHODhoii's words, in the Hfl- 

-i. >-«■ •> 

vi 3. p. 1100. t‘d. 11 - Siepli. 
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CHAP. ‘ No>liing better known, among the customs 
‘ of the Greeks, than the sacred respect, in which 
‘ the laws of hospitality are held: yet, when war 
‘ arises between Grecian states, our obligation 
‘ to our country so supersedes what we owe to 
‘ any individual, that we hold it a duty even to 
‘ kill, if we meet them in battle, those to whom 
‘ we arc pledged in hospitality. Instantly there- 
‘ fore as the king of Persia became the enemy 
‘ of our country, the duty became imposed upon 
‘ us to treat as enemies whoever owns allegiance 
‘ to him. With regard to yourself, as an indi- 
‘ vidual, there is nothing we should more value 

* than your friendship; but the means of our 
‘ possessing it rest not with us but with you. Far 

* be it from me to propose to you the change 
‘ of subjection to Persia for subjection to Greece. 

‘ Better things are before you: to own no sub- 
‘ jection, to worship no master. Nor is it freedom 
‘ with indigence (tho I esteem freedom beyond all 

* riches) that I would recommend; but, on the con- 
‘ trary, to hold your present large and rich com- 
‘ mandin independency; and, forming alliance with 
‘ us, to make additions to it by conquest, not to 
‘ increase the king’s but your own dominion.’ 

Xeiioph. Pharnabazus replied: ‘ I will answeryou candidly. 

!. 1.1.16. ‘ I do not reckon myself so bound to Artaxerxes, 

‘ but that, were he to supersede.me in the command 
‘ I hold under him, and require-me to obey another, 

‘ I might be induced to renounce my subjection to 
him, and become your ally. But while he con- 
‘ tinues to trust me, you may depend upon it (and 
‘ all men of honor I am confident will approve my 

‘ conduct) 
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* conduct) I shall continue to defend tlio <^iar<ie sect. 

‘ committed to me to the utmost of my lability.' '’• 
Struck with the satrap's generous frankness, Asre- 
cilaus took his hand and said, ‘ AVilli tliose noble 
‘ sentiments much I wish you could become our 
‘ friend. Of this however be assured; my army 
‘ shall quit your territory without delay ; and while 
‘ the war lasts, if there is another object for our 
‘ arms, you and yours shall remain unmolested.’ 

The conference here ending, Pharnabazus mount* Xonoph. 
ed his horse. As he rode away, his son, running to is. 
Agesilaus, said, ‘ I jiledge myself in hospitality to 
‘ you.’ ‘ I accept the pledge,’ answered the king. 

‘ Remember then,’ replied the youth, and presented 
a fincly-wroughtjavelin. Looking around for some¬ 
thing to return, Agesilaus observed furniture, of sin¬ 
gular elegance, on a horse of one of his attendants, 

This he directed to be put upon the youth’s horse, 
who immediately mounted and pursued his father. 

Such, equally among Persians and (i reeks, were 
relics yet existing of the manners of the heroic 
ages. The progress of civilization and government 
indeed had not, among either people, suj}crseded 
tlie need of tlie antient hospitality. Not long after, •. 19. 
in the absence of Pharnabazus, his brother usurped 
for a time the satrapy ; and his son, comi)elled to 
seek safety in flight, passing into Greece, was very 
kindly entertained by Agesilaus. 

In conformity to his word given, Agc.silaus »• 
immediately led his army out of Bithynia, where, 
however, according to his first purpose. Re h^ 
subsisted it nearly tlirough the winter, at the 
satrap’s expence. Moving westward, hcincamped 8.0.399. 
in the vale of thebe; an^, sp^g now approach- oi-sea. 

‘°g. 
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requisitions for new levies, from 
all th^ Grecian settlements, to join him there. 
At the head of a very powerful army, he proposed 
then to direct his march eastward, beyond the 
satrapies both of Tithraustes and of Phamabazus. 
He had seen by how loose a tie the distant members 
of the empire were connected with the government 
in the capital. He knew, by the most unequivocal 
proof, from the return of the Cyreian Greeks, how 
weak the empire was, even at its center: he had 
already proved the superiority of his military force 
to anything likely to be opposed to him; and he 
concluded, that the country, in whatever extent he 
could put it behind him, would be, if not con¬ 
quered for Lacedaemon or for Greece, yet effec¬ 
tually separated from Persia. 


'Tu ^ r “V Xen. Hel. 1.4. c. i. s. 20. 

Ihe first wprds of the same chapter mention the preredinc 
autumn. Yet Dodwell has chosen to conclude his account 
of the year B.C. 394, with the assertion—Ver ergo illud 
Xen. in Asia non vidit Agesilaus. Dod¬ 
well s fondness for investigation and disquisition seems to 
have led him to give more than a just attention, upon some 
occasions, to authors whom, on others, he reviles in very 
unquahnim terms; and, at the same time, rather arrogantly 
to contradiet the able cotemporary historian, who cannot but 
have known whether it was spring or autumn, when he him¬ 
self, acco^mpanying Agesilaus, left Asia. But, in the necessity 
under which I find myself to declare sometimes my dissatia- 
faction with Dodwell, I desire always to acknowlege high 
obligation to him; and, if I sometimes leave, without complete 
con-ection, errors which I have thought it due from me to 
point out, I inust, for excuse, beg leave to refer to a former 
note, the lath of the a4th chapter. 
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